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You’ve got to have Oompah... 


. gor need tubas as well as clarinets and trumpets if you want 
full, round band music. And you need a combination of film 


quakties to get everything you want in a photograph. 


No film combines speed, fine-grain, panchromatic sensitivity, and 
wide latitude to such advantage as Agfa Superpan Supreme does. 
These qualities make it an ideal all-purpose film: for day and night, 
indoors and out. 

Ask your dealer for Agfa Superpan Supreme now. You can get it 


in rolls, packs, and 35 mm. spools and cartridges. Agfa Ansco, 
Binghamton, New York. 


Agfa 


SUPERPAN SUPREME 
FILM 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


<> | 
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Marine by M. Rosenfeld 


JULY SEAS THAT SPARKLE IN JANUARY 


PHOTOGRAPHS that can recreate 
the flashing thrill of white-capped 
July seas—that can bring back, in 
the midst of a January blizzard, the 
vibrant song of the wind in taut 
rigging—are the photographs that, 
n their printing, have lost none of 
ihe atmosphere which your camera 
ias caught. 


A favorite for marine pictures, 
Defender Velour Black means pro- 
jection prints that give you every- 
thing your negative holds—from 
the waves that run along the cool 
shadow beside the hull to the belly- 
ing, rounded whiteness of the sails. 
Ask your Defender dealer or write 


Department 7-P. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC, ROCHESTER, N.Y 


OTHER DEFENDER PRODUCTS e CUT FILM e APEX 
VARIGAM e CHROMATONE e CHEMICALS @ PREPARED 
DEVELOPERS e PANTHERMIC 777 e CRAWFORD 
FLEXICHROME 
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Photo by Duke, Catalina 
lifequard-cameraman, who 
shows how T snap beach 


pictures in his article in 


the big August issue. 
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Whether femg-Bolex ts the Choice 


Because, among other things, only 
BOLEX has these exclusive and 
important features: 


Automatic threading with 
pre-formed loops 


Focal-plane type, 190° rotating 
disc shutter 


Clutch for forward or reverse 
filming by hand crank 


Special 3-lens turret 

Tri-focal, parallax-correcting 

viewfinder 

Single-frame mechanism 

Lateral spring tension in the gate 

BOLEX is the easy-to-operate 

movie camera 

BOLEX produces better pictures 

in the “‘professional’’ manner 
And, of course, BOLEX has practically, 
every other feature found in the 

best cameras 


y they look alike and they 
both have everything—versatility 
and adaptability are built right 





CUSTOM BUILT into BOLEX. You can do with either the 8 or the 

: 16 nearly everything you see done on the profes- 
BOLEX is, in practically every sional movie screen. At your finger tips are the means 
way,a custom-built instrument. to produce slow motion, animations, single-frame 
Every important part is care- “stills,” superimpositions, fades, close-ups, lap-dis- 


solves and all the other “professional” effects that 
add so much to the interest of personal movies. And 
of greatest importance is the fact that BOLEX films 
are always rock-steady. Ask your dealer to show you 


fully fitted and numbered with 
its reciprocal part — assembly 
is not a haphazard proposition 


but rather a meticulous process. ; how BOLEX meets and masters every movie-making 
E. PAILLARD & Co. are inter- situation — see for yourself how it feels just to handle 
nationally famous as manufac- the world’s finest sub-standard ciné camera. Then you 


will know why critical amateurs by the thousands 
choose BOLEX. BOLEX SIXTEEN (16mm) with Meyer 
F/1.5...$275.00—With Leitz F/1.4...$295.00; BOLEX 
DOUBLE-EIGHT (8mm) with Meyer F/1.5...$275.00. 
Send today for 52-page catalogue. 


turers of precision-made instru- 
ments — a reputation earned 
through 126 years of uninter- 
rupted production. That’s why 
every BOLEX is 
guaranteed against 
defects in workman- 
ship and materials 
for two years. 




















COMBINATION 16 AND 
SMM PROJECTOR 


BOLEX G-816 


BOLEX projectors are outstand- 
ing for such features as rapid 
motor rewinding, brilliant white 


2 40 light without flicker, instantane- 
aP at ous reverse projection, micrometer 
K focusing, gate and pressure plate 


of non-wearing stainless steel. 
Beautiful bluish-gray lacquer fin- 
ish with chromed metal. Model 
G-816, $235. 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 


AMERICAN BOLEX COMPANY, INC. «© 155 EAST 44th STREET © NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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KODAK EKTRA 
$300 


The World’s Most Distinguished Camera 
with F1.9 Ektar 


Your Leica Model G, F2 lens and.........-- $170 
Your Lecia IIIB, F2 lens and.....,......-+++- 150 
Your Contax Model II, F2 lens and........... 160 
Your Contax Model II, F1.5 lens and.......... 140 
Your Contax Model III, F2 lens and........... 140 
Your Contax Model III, F1.5 lens and 125 








CINE KODAK 
$95 


MODEL 90 MAGAZINE 8 mm. Camera, 


POS siicc acca csaaeavobecerewansie 
Your Kodak Model 20 and...............00002: $69 
Your Kodak Model 25 and... cccovcccccececoss 60 
Wass ete Meee GO Gi ankscncescndcccceecex 46 
Your Bell & Howell Companion F35 and......... 58 


Your Bell & Howell Sportster F25 and 











TRADE YOUR USED EXPOSURE 
METER FOR THE LATEST MODEL 
WESTON MASTER at the following 
prices: 


Your Weston Model 650 and...................-. $11.95 
Your General Electric, old model and 13.50 
Your General Electric, new model and 9.75 


Write for Trade-In Prices of Other Meter 


AMPRO 8mm. PROJECTOR 
500 watt with Reverse and Still complete with $98.50 


cage ; 
Your Kodak Model 50 and............cccceccees: $63.50 
Woe Mandel: BisGek FOU. i iciicccivewesvcccevaecks 43.50 
Nour Movers Medal G0 GGG. .kiscccscctiscdcseccesses 43.50 
Vou? Hell 6 Meee GEG. oc ciccccccsecscesesssvecss 35.50 
Your Keystone MG and. ....ciccccrcecsccceresccsees. 63.50 
Your Keystone R8 and . 54.50 





Super B 214x244 $89.50 





SIMMON OMEGA ENLARGERS 


Super C 34,x 44, $134.50 
D il 4x5 $135.00 
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the best, 


ail liberal trade-in 


eich, Pres. 


USED CAMERAS 


Univex Mercury, 35mm. F3.5 lens. . 
Argus C2, 35 mm. F3.5 lens............ecececcccces 
Kodak Vollenda, F3.5 Compur. 
Retina I, F3.5 lens, black 
Robot I, F2.8 Tessar 
Kodak 35 with coupled range finder 
Zeiss Ikoflex 2, F3.5 Tessar 

Zeiss Ikoflex 3, F2.8 Tessar 

Rolleiflex 4x4, F2.8 Tessar, E.R. case 





74.50 


Rolleiflex Standard, new model, F3.5 Tessar, E. R. case105.00 


Korelle Reflex, Model 2, F2.8 Tessar, E. R. case. ... 
Exakta, Jr. F3.5 lens ; 

Exakta B, F3.5 lens 

Rolleicord II, F3.5 lens, E. R. Case 
National Graflex Series LI, F3.5 lens 
Korelle Reflex I, F3.5 lens 

Cine Keystone K8, 8 mm. F3.5 lens 
Cine Keystone K8, 8 mm. F2.7 lens 
Kodascope Model 20, 8 mm. Projector aaa 
Kodascope Model 50, 300 Watt, 8 mm. projector 
Kodascope Model 70, 500 Watt, 8 mm. projector 
Revere Model 80, 500 Watt, 8 mm. projector. 
Cine Kodak Model B, 16 mm. F3.5 lens 
Cine Kodak Model B, 16 mm. F1.9 
Cine Kodak Model K, F1.9 

Victor Model III, F2.7 

Keystone A75, 750 Watt, 16 mm. projector 
Keystone A81, 750 Watt, 16 mm. projector 
Ampro, 300 Watt, with case, 16 mm. projector ze 
Bell & Howell, 250 Watt, with case, 16 mm. projector. 











Super B Super C Dil 
OU CEP ss 0600406040850 and $52.50 and $87.50 and $87.50 
OUP CONE Bo. cc wesiscwecivense and 57.50 and 92.50 and 92.50 
Your Leica Valoy ................ and 59.50 and 94.50 and 94.50 
Your Solar Model II and 49.50 and 89.50 and 89.50 
Your Super Multifax.......0eé. and 44.50 and 79.50 and 79.50 
Your Elwood 5x 7 Model S and 54.50 and 94.50 and 94.50 
Your Elwood 5x7 Model S II and 49.50 and 84.50 and 84.50 























94.50 
39.50 
59.50 
64.50 
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Beauty . . . artistry... 
grace ... precision... 
all are represented in this 
remarkable group of en- 
largers. Small wonder that 
~ they have taken their place 
so prominently in the saga 
of American photography. 


D 
5 
9 
9 
9 
5 
4 
9. 
4 
5. 
4. 
5. 
3. 
1 
7, 


95 
95 
95 
50 
50 
95 
-50 
50 
-50 
00 
50 
50 
50 
-50 
50 
9.50 
5.95 
1.50 
5.95 
4.50 
6.50 
5.75 
7.95 
7.50 
4.50 
7.95 
50 
50 
50 
50 


The engineering skill that 
has given the SOLAR 
beauty has also given it 
the ability to PERFORM 
beautifully under the most 
exacting conditions. Per- 
haps that is why it is tops 
in popularity among the 
photographers of the land. 


a 


There are 8 models . .. 35mm 


cone > ay same Aolt] ame (-to] (-T ee gv0 


has models as low as 





WRITE: for the valuable treatise on 
enlarging . . . written by profession- 
als. It is FREE. Write for it today. 











16” 
Superior Pan 


The all-purpose, all-weather 
movie film that combines 
very high speed with excel- 
lent photo quality. $6.00 
list.* 





16™ 


Regular Pan 


For general outdoor movies, 
this film offers standard 
speed, wide latitude and 
brilliant gradation. $4.50 
list. 






35™ 


Superior-] 


Very fine grain size, high 
resolving power, and me- 
dium speed—for big en- 
largements from miniature 
camera negatives. 





35™= 


Superior-2 


Fast and fine-grained with 
excellent gradation espe- 
cially of flesh tones —for 
general use indoors and out 


with miniature cameras. 






35™ 





Superior-3 


Ultra high speed—particu- 
larly with Mazda light—yet 
retaining the fine grain size 


essential for miniature 





camera use. 
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BETTER FILMS for BETTER 


DUPONT 


SPEED for the taking 


FINE GRAIN for enlarging 
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PICTURES 


. JEAN ROMAIN 


Du Pont 16 and 35 mm. Films couple speed with fine grain 


size, high resolving power, and excellent tonal 


gradations. The miniature camera emulsions are the same 


as those used in professional motion picture photography. 


The 16 mm. films are adaptations suited for reversal 


processing. When pictures are to be printed or viewed by 


projection, use Du Pont, a film that is made for 
enlarging. Du Pont Film Manufacturing Corp., 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


peur 





BUY. FACTORY PACKED DU PONT FILMS, THEIR QUALITY 1S GUARANTEED 
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Brand New Kodaks 


Only a Few Left (Discontinued Models) 
List Our Price 


620 Duo Ser. II, F3.6...$52.50 $39.50 


 f.) Res 17.50 12.95 
616 Senior F6.3........ 22.50 15.75 
616 Junior F4.5........ 25.00 7.50 
616 Special F4.5 Super- 

a EE ree 43.00 29.50 








OMEGA 


You get preci- 
sion control 
plus extraordi- 
narily fine re- 
sults in your 
enlarge- 
ments when 
you use an 
Omega. Check 
these features: 
Inclined steel 
girder construc-' 
tion, dustproof 
negative holder, double condensers, scien- 
tifically cooled lamphouse. Negative focus- 
ing (in Super Omegas). 


qaet A Sen ees § Oe. 
CE Se ek sted ass. bane Go 

80-% 
121-% 


New Voigtlander Specials 








SUPER OMEGA B (illus.) for 
film up to 21/4x2l4, without 
MO cc icisdchaeesboorece ws 
SUPER OMEGA C—for film 
up to 314x4l%4, without lens. 





List Our Price 
Baby Bessa Jr. F3.5 .$29.50 $22.50 
Baby Bessa F3.5 Skopar, 
Compur a . 55.00 36.50 
24%4x3™% Bessa F4.5 Voig- 
tar, Compur : . 385.00 22.50 
2%4,x3™% Bessa F4.5 Voig- 
tar, Compur Rapid 37.50 26.25 
2%x3% Bessa F4.5 Sko- 
par, Compur 43.50 29.00 
24%4x3% Bessa F4.5 Sko- 
par, Compur Rapid . 47.00 31.50 
24%4x3% Bessa F3.5 Sko- 
par, Compur Rapid. 52.50 35.00 





Sale—New Ihagees 


3x4cem Parvola, F3.5 Compur... . $22.50 
3x4em Parvola, F3.5 Zeiss Comp. 32.50 
4%x6em Parvola, F3.5 Zeiss, Comp. 35.00 
24%4x3% Ultrix, F4.5, Compur... 19.50 








ABE CoHEN’ EXCHANGE. ~ 


. “THE HOUSE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC VALUES“’ 


Tot BL Gears . . 


HOUSE 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


DOWNTOWN 


off Broodway 
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| 
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ANNIVERSARY REDUCTIONS 
“NEW and USED CAMERAS 


*ALL NEW CAMERAS INDICATED 
MINIATURE CAMERAS 


ees B. Teeeer PE ......sccccvicvcbdoece $8 59.50 
Robot II, Tessar F2.8, New.............. 95.00 
neice FF, FZ. Summer. Case. ....ccccccces 97.50 
Leica G, F2. Summar, case..........0e- 119.50 
Contax I, slow speeds, F2, case........... 87.50 
Contafiex, F2. Summar, case ............ 145.00 
Parvola C, F2.8 Tessar, New..........cc. 59.50 
Dollina TIT, F2.8 Tessar, New............ 59.50 
ee Wee, WO. PO. . 5 ck. .c ce codesiens 19.50 
Night Exakta, F2. Biotar, New........... 195.00 
Ikonta A, Spee. F3.5 Zeiss Compur........ 52.50 
Welti F2 9 Compur Rapid, New........... 34.50 
Weltini F2.8 Zeiss Tess ar, C ompur R., New.. 84.50 
Perfex 55 F2.8 Scienar............ coce ee 
Perfex 44 F3.5 Scien: ee ee co. Dae 
Bantam F5.6 lens, New. . ; + hime wilgce ee 
REFLEX & REFLECTING CAMERAS 
4x4em Rolleiflex F2.8 Te ame I cs: 00 $77.50 
Nat’l Graflex Ser. II, | ee 52.50 
Gwen Peomeese V4.5... .....ccccne ieee se ee 
6x6em Altifiex F2.9 Compur nae he oe + eee eae 34.50 
6x6em Korelle I F3 pte wlerghatn a legato ae 54.50 
6x6cem Korelle I F2. 8 oP ere 67.50 
6xGcem Korelle II F2.8 Zeiss............... 89.50 
6x6em Rolleicord F3.5, case.........-.... 62.50 
6x6em Primarfilex 6” F4.5 Zeiss............ 97.50 
3344x4¥% Grafliex, Ser B F4.5 ........cc00- 39.50 
34%4x4™% R.B. Graflex Ser.B. F4.5.......... 52.50 
314x414 R.B. Tele Graflex F4.5 B&L .. 52.50 
3%4x4Y% R. B. Grafiex, Ser. D. Zeiss F4.5.... 84.50 
4x5 R.B. Graflex Ser.B. F4.5 K.A ---. 50.50 
24%44,x2% CAMERAS 
Ikonta B F4.5 Novar, Klio.........cce0-. $ 30.00 
Perle F2.9 Cassar, Compur, eee 34.50 
Ikonta B, Novar F3.5, Compur............ 39.50 
Ikonta B ’F3 5 Tessar, Compur Rap........ 52.50 
Weltur F2. 3 “Tessar, Compur Rapid........ 86.25 
Super Ikonta BX F2.8 Tessar, C.R....... . 179.50 
FILM PACK AND PLATE CAMERAS 

6%x9em Thagee F4.5 Prontor II, new ...8 34.50 
6%x9cem Ideal A, F4.5 Zeiss, Compur. ; 44.5 

9x12em BeeBee F4.5 Zeiss, Kalart R.F. .. &7.50 






9x12em Zeca 6” F4.5 Zeiss, Kalart R.F..... 62.50 
5x7 Universal Juwel, no lens............ 59.50 
USED CINE CAMERAS 
16 mm Keystone BI F3.5 eae ala aca ae $ 16.50 
_ f. 8S hey & rer 24.50 
eC RS ee 29.50 
16 mm Filmo 75 F3.5 (New)............ 34.50 
BG mem Cine Moms © PSB... cccccccvce 27.50 
8 mm Cine Kodak 20 F3.5......cccccces 18.50 
8 mm Keystone 8 F2.7......... a os ds are 24.50 
8 mm Univex Turret F4.5...... ec 14.50 
USED CINE PROJECTORS 
B & H Auditorium 1000 watt $175.00 
16 mm Kodascope B 250 watt............ 39.50 
16 mm Keystone A75, 500 w: WE «| wvans'e cis 37.50 
SB we Meee BAe. «on. ec cccccecseos 12.50 
8 mm Kodascope 8-50 300 watt......... 25.00 
8 mm Kodascope 8-60, case............. 35.00 
8 mm Keystone R8 500 watt.......... 36.50 





Send All Mail Orders to 142 Fulton St. 


Our 10-Day Money Back 
Guarantee Is Your Assur- 
ance of Satisfaction. 





Aes oan Fuauase - 


142 FULTON ST.+ NEW YORK, N. Y.+ 336 MADISON AVE. 


CELEBRATION VALUES 


at NEW YORK’S TWO COMPLETE CAMERA STORES 


142 FULTON STREET 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


UPTOWN 


336 MADISON AVE. 


ot 43rd St. 


VALUE S$” 








Special Closeout 


. 
New Zeiss Cameras 
List Our Price 
Tenax I, F3.5 Novar.$ 60.00 §$ 37.50 
Tenax Il, F2.8 Zeiss 


Tessar . soe Senwe 105.00 
Tenax II, F2. Zeiss 
UMNO Aa 5 ¥coo-d 207.00 125.00 








KALART 


COMPAK SPEED FLASH 


for all automatic  self-set- 
ting shutters. A real qual- 
St Me GOP GET... 2. 0 ee 





KEYSTONE 


Palm Size, 8mm 

MOVIE CAMERA 
Takes movies in Color or Black & White. 
Easy to use, easy to own. Contains a 
host of features that make 
movie-making real fun 


ie-maki ‘ $26" 
Price, with F3.5 lens.......... 


New, Guaranteed °:) Leicas 
List Our Price 





Standard, Black, F2. 


Summar hate a aes enieees 00 $108.00 
Standard, C hrome, F2 

Summar . . 150.00 112.50 
Model Il, Black, F2. 

ee a ene 198.00 150.00 


Model III, Chrome, 


F2. Summar ; 226.50 180.00 
Model ITIB, Chrome, 
F2. Summar 240.00 190.00 















"=~ Send for New 108 


™ ™ = = Page catalog—NOW! 
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MAKE 


YOUR VACATION PICTURE HEADQUARTERS 


WORLD'S LARGEST CAMERA STORE...famous for ‘’Photographic Firsts’ that have made photography more fun, less 


expensive, and with guaranteed satisfaction. 





Liberal Allowance 


on TRADE-IN of 
Your Old Projector Toward 
the New 


KEYSTONE 














“Ww” CHROME 
TRIPOD 


A new 7 section telescopic tri- 
pod substantially constructed 
of brass. Top section and head 
of tripod chromium plated. 
Length extended 

50 inches 
Length closed 

13 inches 
Weight 28 ounces 


$500 











Special Sale 
GEVAERT FILM 
PACKS 
Fresh Dating—1942 + Limited Quantity 


PANCHROMOSA 
Weston Speed 
Daylight—24 Tungsten—16 


List Price Sale Price 


$1.15 69¢ 
1.40 84Ac 
XPRESS SUPERCHROME 
Weston Speed 
Daylight—24 Tungsten—8 


List Price 


34x44. 
1x5 


Sale Price 


314ax4l4 $1.00 60e 
1x5 1.20 72¢ 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED. SEND FOR ACCESSORY CATALOGUE. 


Meus 
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The First 8 mm Pro- 

jector with 750 Watt 

Lamp and a Real Bright 
Still 


57250 


Gives you wonderfully clear pictures 
and possesses every feature needed 
for good projection. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET P. P. K. 


Use This Coupon 





SRSSEReeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


WILLOUGHBYS 
32nd St. near 6th Ave., N. Y 


Please let me know howemuch you will allow 
me for my old projector toward the purchase of 
a new Keystone A8 
My projector isa 


Condition........... ce... 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW IDEA-10 DAYALL EXPENSE 
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“Leon and kK 
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I 
MU 
NCE AND INDUS- 
TRY IN RADIO CITY 
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vag number of da 
date you ca 


MMODA- 
THE FAMOUS 


ON HOTEL 


Garden Dance 


TOUR OF 


gold mine of 


RADIO. CITY 


or —" 
xOACH SIGH1 - 
TOUR OF NEW 


‘ddie’s,”” the ul- 
Night Club (in 
one dinner at the 
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New York's 
Photogenic 





One of N. Y¥. 1.’s 
9 Studios 
















%hototour” courses 
rest. Write stat- 
ys desired and 








7, VACATION 


OF NEW YORK 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY FROM EXPERTS 
While You Enjoy Thrilling Entertainment 
Made Possible By 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


With the Cooperation of 


HOTEL PRESIDENT 


One of New York’s Fine Hotels 


Skyline 


Here is exciting vacation news for photo-fans—a thrilling 
visit to New York combined with intensive, individual in- 
struction in any phase of photography! 10 glorious days and 
9 glorious nights as guests of the New York Institute of 
Photography! At your command the new, modern studios, air- 
cooled laboratories and darkrooms and equipment of America’s 
largest photographic school. A unique concentrated course 
under the personal instruction of N. Y. L’s FULL TIME 
staff of distinguished photographers. 

Imagine combining this well-planned photographic instruction with the 
exciting features described in the panel at the left—all yours on an “‘all- 
expense” basis. 

Think of it! Thrilling fun with congenial camera-minded companions! 
Countless opportunities to take exciting shots in the world’s most “pho- 


togenic’”’ vacation metropolis. All this—IN ADDITION TO A COM- 
PLETE BUT COMPREHENSIVE COURSE—in any phase of photog- 
raphy—commercial, portrait, color, motion picture, news! 


COME ANY TIME— BUT 
MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW! 


The instruction gained on this fascinating PHOTOTOUR may well repay 


the modest cost of the trip many times. Don’t miss it! Come and bring a 
friend! 


Because of the special arrangements essential to fullest enjoyment of 
the phototourists, this PHOTOTOUR course in photography will be 
limited. Hurry—Mail coupon today for full details. 







Fifth 
Avenue 

















Phototours start 
every Monday from 
June 16th to Sept. 


15th. Includes 19. p 


Inst 7 
rUCtio 
ASK US ", Room 


And Meals At 
Hote; 


for information about 
N. Y. 1.’s famous regular 
instruction; complete 
courses in commercial, 
News, Portrait, Motion 
Picture, Advertising and 
Color Photography, both 
resident and home study. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. P-99, 10 West 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your big illustrated folder ex- 


plaining full details of the PHOTOTOUR. 


President 
And Aj Features 


Listed Here 





Name 
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sal dsrvasy, nen EDs aware 


"HEAD AND SHOULDERS 


ABOVE THE FIEL 


. wn’Z he ee) j ; 
-ty . . “ 
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7s ore - edad BY got: 
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“Critic” 
einen ene 


416.50 


Custom Designed Ever- 

ready Case, $1.50) 
Featuring the “Camera Angle of Acceptance’ which 
guarantees perfect exposures—always! Supremely ac- 
curate, without rival in ease of use, unsurpassed in sen- 
sitivity. The meter that has brought more thrills to more 
fans all over the country. Use it for every phase, every 
condition of photography. 


DeJUR 
“Critic” 
Cine Model 40-C 
EXPOSURE METER 


416.50 


(Custom Designed 
Ever-ready Case, 
$1.50) 


Made especially for movie work—with the handy self- 
locking device which permits rapid reading . . . and the 
“Camera Angle of Acceptance.” If you’re an old hand at 
movie-making, or you're just experiencing the pleasures 
you can’t afford to be without the De-Jur ‘Critic’? Ciné— 
the meter that matters much to movies! 


DeJUR Model 5A 


Exposure Meter 


Moderate in cost, it fulfills the promises 
made for many higher priced meters— 
giving you absolute control over your 
exposures, whether used on the inside 
or outside, black-and-white or color 
still or movie. Weston film speeds, in 
addition to a host of other features 


rarely found for only 
Hotintgeer SILLSO 

See your dealer, or write for 

FREE folders, Dept. PP-7 


Keep Looking for the $1000 DeJUR PICTURE CONTEST 


CONNECTICUT 


SHELTON, 


DeJUR 
“VERSATILE 


*ENLARGER 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


For Ail Standard Film Sizes 
Up to 34" x 4/4" ** 


*5590 


Die-cast construction 
Patented “Aero-Teck" Ventila- 
tien * * @ 

Two 5” Plano-Convex Condensers 
Heat-Absorbing Filter 
Interchangeable Lens-Board 
Dual Controls 

Extra Long Bellows 

Wall Projection 

Ball-Bearing Weight Support 
For Color Work and Photo- 
micrography 

Copying and Title Making 

A 24" x34" View Camera 
Dustless Negative Carriers 
Fully Guaranteed 


*Patents Pending 
**Enlarges from an area 344"x3\{" 
***/ ight-tight; ventilated 


DeJUR “VERSATILE I 


Trade Mark Reg S. Pat. Off.) 
With negative distortion correction and 
negative focusing. Complete with dust- 
less negative carrier and 00 
center - drilled inter- 
changeable lens-board. list 


PRICE $2.50 HIGHER WEST OF 
THE ROCKIES 
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REVERE 


; a 
oy —- MODEL 88 
* CAMERA 


Has five speeds, 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 frames per second for normal action, ultra 
fast or slow-motion movies. Its exclusive sprocket film control forms loop auto- 
matically, controls the take-up and prevents gate strain. (No gate snubbing of 
film.) Built-in, optical view finder with large rear eye piece for easy sighting. 
Complete with Wollensak 12.5mm. F 3.5 lens in removable universal focus 
mounting $32.50; with fast F 2.5 lens $44.50; with Bausch and Lomb 12.7mm. 
F 3 lens $37.50. Other lenses are also available: 12.5mm. F 1.9, 1” F 2.7 and 


2” telephoto F 3.5 with focusing mount. 
REVERE DELUXE 
MODEL 85 PROJECTOR 


Show your new summer movies at their finest with this 
efficient Projector! Large 15 tooth sprocket, with 
roller type guides, enclosed chain and gear drive 
(no belts), automatic film rewind, beam threading 
light, duo-shield light diffuser, helical gear tilting 
device, deluxe carrying case. Complete with 500 
watt lamp, F 1.6 lens and carrying case, $75.00. 


REVERE STANDARD 
MODEL 80 PROJECTOR 


Is also available, complete with 500 watt lamp and 


F 1.6 lens, $65.00. 
REVERE MODEL 
99 TURRET 


Offers the vacationist utmost ver- 
satility. It has all the basic fea- 
tures of the Model 88, plus a tur- 
ret head for 3 lenses and an ex- 
REVERE MODEL 85 PROJECTOR tra optical view finder for tele- 
photolenses tobring distantscenes 
Close-up. Complete with one Wollensak 12.5mm. F 2.5 lens $65.00. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY: CHICAGO « -.. 


PHILADELPHIA + KANSAS CITY + MINNEAPOLIS + LOS ANGELES - DALLAS 


yA CAMERA 


When you bring back Revere color movies of 
your 1941 Vacation trip, you will have some- 
thing to show for it that will give you pleasure 
for years to come. The Revere 8mm Camera, 
with its five speeds, precision-built shuttle 
film movement, rotary disc shutter and fine 
lens, makes action pictures that you will be 
truly proud to show—movies that are bril- 
liant, sharp and steady. You don’t have to be 
an expert either! The Revere is so simple to 
load and use that a school child can operate 
it. And yet its performance will satisfy the 
most critical. Because it uses inexpensive 
8 millimeter film (10c per scene for black and 
white; slightly more for color) you can take 
plenty of pictures. See the Revere 8mm 
Camera at your dealer’s today! Mail the 
coupon now for new 4-color folder! 

SE REE Hee ENE ee 

REVERE CAMERA COMPANY 
13 Dept. TPP, 320 E. 21st St., Chicago,IJIl. 


. : 
Please send your new 4-color literature on Revere 8mm. 
7 Cameras and Projectors. . 


a Address 


—" eT eee State 
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Vacation Time” by B. W. Leroy, of 
the Oregon Camera Club, amateur pic- 
torialist, whose superb photography has 
won him national recognition. Mr. 
Leroy, a regular contributor to pho- 
tographic magazines and recognized 
judge of amateur prize contests, has 
himself won many enviable rewards. 
Notice the glistening drops of water, 
the sharp detail even in the shadows 
—doesn’t this illustration exhibit re- 
sults you’d like in your own enlarge- 
ments? Mr. Leroy writes, “I use Wol- 
lensak Velostigmats and Verito lenses 
exclusively in my enlarging, and also 
for portraiture.” 

Improve your photography with a 
W ollensak. 


ee? | | 








For Movies, Candid, Enlarging, Action, Stills 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., nocnesten, wy. 
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AS LITTLE AS 


‘| DOWN 


DELIVERS YOUR CHOICE 


AS LONG AS 





NEW CAMERAS 








2x3 
SPEED 
GRAPHIC 


Small, compact, 
all purpose Cam- 
era for press, flash 
and all-around 
work. With Amer- 
ican-made Kodak 
Ektar f/4.5 lens 
in supermatic 
shutter. 


$117.50 









Anniversary Speed Graphic, 3% x 


4% or 4x 5 with Ektar f/4.7 in 











Graflex Series B, 


Supermatic shutter ........... $123.50 
Kalart coupled range finder for any 

of above Speed Graphics, installed 27.00 
ational Gratlex {/3.5 B. & L. Tessar. ¥ $7.50 


Ne x 3%, Revolving 


SE oS Se a Serre 91.00 
Gratiex Ny D, 3% x 4% Revolving 

back, f/4.5 B. & L. TeSsar........ 143.00 
Kodak “Bantam,” £/4.5 K. A. “special 

eee thas ee ek ee 22.50 
Kodak “35” £/3.5 coupled range finder 47.50 
Kodak 35,” £/3.5 K. A. “‘special’”’ lens 33.50 
Kodak Monitor 6: 20, f/4.5 K. A. in Su- 

CEES SENN 4.0 0:46:90: 4: « oo: 62010, 00's 42.50 
Ciro-Flex, twin lens reflex, f/3.5 taking 

lens f/3.2 viewing lens, 1/200 sec., 12 

pictures “g1 "S42, Weer ree 42.50 
Argotiex, {/4.5 lenses, 1/10 to 1/200 sec. 35.00 
Argus C3, range finder, flash unit, £/3.5 33.50 
Argus A3, f/4.0 lens focusing. ..’.. . 16.50 
Argus Color Camera, f/4.0 exp. meter 27.50 
a Speedex, twelve pictures 2%4x2 

7a. B Te OO Ble Gc cc ceeescue's 29.00 

Perfex 55, with f/2.8 Wollensak "oe 59.50 
Perfex 55, range “finder, 1 to 1/1250 

F.P. shutter, f/3.5 Wollensak lens. . 44.50 
Graphie “All Metal’? 4x5 View Camera 

with film holder and case less lens.. 39.00 
Agfa dr. Universal, 3% x 4% View 

Camera with f/6.3 Wollensak lens in 

Shutter G0 COED cccccccesscevecoe 45.00 
Watson 5 x 7 View Camera, 24” 

leather bellows, less lems.......... 34.50 


EXPOSURE METERS 


BRAND NEW ENLARGERS 


New Federal 219, tubular column, bel- 

lows, up to 2%x3% .3 lens. . $21.90 
Federal 331, up to 2%x3%, 1/6.3 lens. 34.50 
New Eclipse 125, leather bellows, mi- 

crometer foc using, 2%x3% f/6. 3 lens 20.95 
Eclipse 525, up to 2%x3%, £/6.3 lens 29.95 
Elwood Model S2, 5x7, less lens....... 42.00 
Kodak Precision, up to 2%x3%,less lens 67.50 
Super Omega C, up to 34%x4%, less lens.134.50 
D. A. “Versatile II,” 3%4x3%, less lens. 55.00 
Solar Series II, up to 24%x3%, f/4.5 lens 49.50 
New Solar Series IV, 3%x4%, £/6.3 lens 59.50 


ENLARGING LENSES 


Wollensak Welostigmats in barrel with iris 
sey me 


f/4.5... .$12.50 3%” 1£/4.5.. $16.50 
3” i ear 15.00 5” ED.» « 25.00 
B, & i Enlarging Tessar, 4%”, £/4.5 30.00 
B. & L. Enlarging Tessar, 35%”, £/4.5.. 26.50 


LENSES for PRESS and VIEW CAMERAS 


Kodak Ektar, 5 in., f/4.5 in supermatic 


shutter, 1 sec. to 1/400 sec. $44.50 
Wollensak Velostigmat, 6% in., £/4.5 

in Alphax shutter, 1 sec. to 1/100 sec. 63.00 
Kodak Anastigmat, ; in., f/7.7 in su- 

permatic shutter, to 1/400 sec.... 38.50 


CINE EQUIPMENT 





KODAK ——— “8” 


Tops them all in per- 
formance! No thread- 
ing, just slip in a 
magazine, close the 
cover and shoot. Four 
speeds, 16 to 64 f.p.s. 
Adjustable view find- 
er. Wide range of 
lenses available. 




















WESTON MASTER 


Universally ac- 
claimed as the finest 
. available. Covers a 
am light range from 

2 1/10th to 1600 can- 
dles per square foot. 
For film speeds up 
to 800 Weston. 























Model 715 for still, 
Model 720 for cine. .....ccscsvees $24.00 
New GE Meter model DW-48......... $21.00 
I ne alae binwiane mia ee ee - 18.75 
DeJur Amsco “Critic” or “Cine”’...... 15.50 
GG. Diem. motel Be ceccccccvcee 8.75 
strand New DeJur Amsco — 5A meter 
with case. Reg. $12.60. ....cevecrs 11.25 


UNEEDA 


With 13 mmfi.9 lens....... - - $95.00 
Revere 88, f/3.0 B.&L. lens........ . .$37.50 
Revere 88, f/1.9 Velostigmat lens...... 64.50 
Revere Model 99, f/2.5 Velostigmat. 65.00 
Cine Kodak “‘K,”’ f/1.9 lens........... 76.50 
Keystone K.8, f/2.5 lens............. 34.00 
Revere 80B, f/1.6 lens, 500 watt lamp. 65.00 


Keystone ces, f/1.85 'ens, 300 watt lamp 29.75 
Keystone A-8, £/1.6 lens, 750 W. 400 ft. 72.50 


FLASHGUNS 


(Indicate camera and ~ “apg when ee y 
Kalart Master nc ‘aumaaaaa coecocce, GLEE 


en a ee rerrere 13.75 
TRL Eke eee rere 16.50 
Fink-Roselieve Flash ....... BS 
Mendelsohn speed gun, Universal model 25.00 
Kodaslide Model I, slide projector.... $18.50 
Thalmetal Tripod with head......... 14.00 
Trimetal Tripod with head.......... 18.50 
Fedco double surface aun en 6.95 
Albert automatic easel............. 10.75 
Chess United range finder “Chrome” 5.50 
F. R. range finder “Chrome’’........ 5.75 


225 WEST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 















YOUR CREDIT 


Is OK 
AT UNEEDA 


GOOD NEWS FOR CAMERA FANS! 


Now you can own the photographic equipment 
you’ve been wanting. Pay only a small deposit 
on delivery, balance in easy monthly payments. 


NO INTEREST OR CARRYING 
CHARGES! 


You deal with no finance companies—all your 
dealings are directly with us—that is why there 
is absolutely no charge for this service, no in- 
terest to pay, no “‘hidden extras’’ of any sort. 


10-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Satisfaction is assured when you buy from 
UNEEDA because everything is sent ON AP- 
PROVAL for you to inspect, compare and test. 
If you are not completely satisfied you may re- 
turn your equipment within 10 days and your 
deposit will be cheerfully refunded. 


TRADE-INS ACCEPTED 


We will give you a liberal allowance for your 
present equipment. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
cc list the equipment you desire on the Coupon 
velow. You can easily determine the amount you 
PAY ON DELIVERY and the amount of your 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS from the following. 


TABLE OF UNEEDA’S LIBERAL TERMS 























Amount of You Pay Monthly 
Purchase on Delivery Terms 

$ 10.00—$ 20.00 $ 1.00 $ 2.00 
20.01— + 30.00.... 1.50 3.00 
30.01— 40.00 2.00 4.00 
40.01— 50.00 2.50 5.00 
50.01— 65.00 3.00 6.00 
65.01— 80.00.... 4.00 7.00 
80.01— 100.00.... 6.00 .00 
100.01— 120.00.... 8.00. 9.00 
120.01— 140.00 10.00 10.00 
140.01— 160.00 12.00 12.00 














The exact shippi ng postage will be added to your 
balance. This will not be due until your last 


payment. 
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NCE again comes the annual call 
() for good pictures with the an- 

nouncement of the 1941 PopuLarR 
PuHotocraPHy Picture Contest. For the 
third successive year photographers ev- 
erywhere have an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the largest contest ever organized 
by any photographic publication. 

Bigger and better than before, this 
year’s contest offers more than $6,000 in 
prizes. And all that it takes to win one 
of the 228 awards is a good photograph 
one that combines interest with quality. 
Every picture submitted will be examined 
by the judges. They are not interested 
in gigantic prints or elaborate mounts. 
They simply want to pick the best black- 
and-white pictures and color transparen- 
cies (or prints) from among the thou- 
sands that will be submitted. 


N keeping with an established prece- 

dent, the contest will be open to all 
photographers. This need not deter even 
the rank novice from entering his best 
pictures, for a study of the two previous 
contests shows that many of the prize- 
winning photographs were made with 
inexpensive equipment by newcomers to 
the hobby of photography. 

There is ample time to 
work up some picture 
ideas, take the shots, and 
make the prints before 
closing date. A complete 
list of prizes, the contest 
rules, and an entry blank 
will be found in this issue 
on pages 54 and 55. 


HE book-length text 
Bont Exposure which 
appeared as a part of the 
April issue was so enthu- 
siastically received by 
readers that we are happy 
to present another Popu- 


LAR FHoTOGRAPHY Divi- 
dend in this issue. It is 
entitled Color Movies for 
the Beginner, and was 


written by Harris B. Tut- 
tle, A.R.P.S., an authority 
on both color and motion 
pictures. Camera fans 
who have limited their 
color photography to still 
pictures will find this il- 
lustrated text extremely 
helpful in breaking into 
color movies. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE E€ OIMTOR 


The basic information on correct use 
of color film is applicable to both still 
and movies; so even if you are interested 
only in color stills you will find Mr. Tut- 
tle’s discussion of tremendous value. 


ERE is real news! In our effort to 
give our readers the best informa- 
tion that can be obtained, we have 
prevailed upon Herbert C. McKay, well- 
known photographic author and author- 
ity, to prepare a book-length text on the 
subject of the photographic negative. He 
will discuss films and their characteris- 
tics, negative development and darkroom 
technique, special methods, and every- 
thing pertinent to the making of a per- 
fect negative. 

This new dividend will appear in six 
illustrated installments, beginning with 
the August issue. Complete details of 
this history-making event in the photo- 
graphic publishing field will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


ATTERS pertaining to national de- 
fense constitute the news of the 
moment. While there are, by necessity, 
no end of photographic “taboos” being 
established for the best interests of all, 





Photo by Arthur Sasse from International News Photos 


News photographers are called upon to take ‘all sorts of risks in 
“getting the picture.” 


Here lensman Frank Jurkoski assumes a haz- 
ardous position on the floor beneath these performing pachyderms. 
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there are still many important jobs for 
the camera to do in this national emer- 
gency. 

In this issue an article by James Lic- 
cion describes the use of the new Graflex 
Identification Unit in helping to guard 
American defense industries by provid- 
ing a fool-proof means of identifying all 
employees. 


ITH the advent of spring comes 
the annual urge to get outdoors 
with our cameras and take some of those 
swell pictures which we have been dream- 
ing about during the winter months. Now 
is the chance to try out a few of the new 
ideas which we haven’t as yet attempted. 
In this issue Edward Lang and Jacob 
Deschin tell how to take good pictures 
in the rain—‘“atmospheric” shots in 
which mist and reflections add to the pic- 
ture interest. Another article, this one 
by John Barnwell, will give you all the 
dope on getting good pictures at the 
beach this summer. 


PEAKING of spring reminds us of the 
days when we used to take our auto- 
mobile off the blocks where it had rested 
during the winter months. Why? Well, 
in the old days the cam- 
era used to be put away 
on a closet shelf about the 
time the leaves began to 
fall, and remained there 
until the first spring out- 
ing brought it to mind. 
But like motoring, pho- 
tography has become a 
year-round activity. Win- 
ter or summer, day or 
night, indoors or outdoors, 
there’s always a fine pic- 
ture waiting for you—and 
fun, too! 


UST a word of caution 

to summer vacation- 
ists and motorists: Be 
careful where you point 
your camera when in the 
vicinity of army camps, 
industrial centers, and de- 
fense projects. No one, of 
course, will intentionally 
take pictures where they 
are forbidden. When in 
doubt it is best to get per- 
mission from someone in 
authority, and thus you 
will avoid trouble.—Ed. 
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Better Vacation Movies 


with a tlre! 


s. How? By getting a Filmo 8, 
sion-built by the makers of Holly- 
's preferred studio equipment to 
yofesstonal results with amateur ease. 
se between these three Filmo 8’s: 


— movie Opportunities of your 
cation this summer will probably 
be repeated. So prepare now to 
home the finest possible 8mm. 





MO “COMPANION” 8 


Rize; weighs only 24 ounces. Film, color 
ck-and-white, drops into place—no 
ets to thread. Operates at 8, 16, 24, and 
nes per second. Has single-frasae con- 
animated cartoons. Standard 124%mm. 
lens is instantly interchangeable with 
speed and telephoto lenses, for which 
ing viewfinder masks are provided. Built- 
sure Calculator covers every outdoor 
Be raphic condition. Only $49.50. 


FILMO “SPORTSTER” & 


As small and light as the “Companion,” 
“Sportster” offers the same advantages plus 
the following important features. Operating 
speeds are 16, 32,48,and 64 (slow motion), 
plus single-frame exposure control. The lens 
is the fine Taylor-Hobson 12¥%mm. F 2.5, 
twice as fast as an F 3.5. The film footage in- 
dicator is automatically reset. Streamlined 
housing; colorful, embossed exposure calcu- 
lator. Price recently reduced to $69.50. 


FILMO TURRET 2 


Brings complete, instant readiness for all pic- 
ture opportunities. The turret head mounts 
three lenses and their matching viewfinder ob- 
jectives, so that the finder is always matched 
to the lens you’re using. Has four speeds in- 
cluding slow motion, single-frame control, pos- 
itive-type finder, and automatically reset film 
footage dial. With one lens—the fine, fast Taylor- 
Hobson F 2.5—now only $109.50. Or, with crit- 
ical focuser, $126. 


KE YOUR CAMERA MORE VERSATILE WITH 














4 TRIPODS 
of a Tripod is rec- 
hded for steady pic- 
ad for smooth, even 
od tilts. See B&H All- 
and Filmo Tru-Pan 
ds at your dealer’s. 
heir rigidity and the 
action of their pre- 
built heads. Full 90° 
ces start at $18.75. 











icT FOCUSER 

mo Auto Load, Auto 
} and 141 Cameras. 
ho camera in place of 
h magazine and per- 
using and arranging 
sition through any 
Minates parallax en- 
mage on ground glass 
ttand magnified ten 
€, $17.50. 
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MADE BY 








B&H COLOR FILTERS 
Amber, red, and green filters 
for monochrome work, and 
haze filters for Kodachrome, 
mounted for easy attachment 
to Filmo Camera lenses. B&H 
Filters are permanent because 
they’re made of dyed optical 
glass, not.of gelatine. Priced 
from $2.50, depending upon 
lens to be fitted. 





FILMO FADER & WIPE DISC 
Permits making fade-ins and 
fade-outs, wipe-ons and 
wipe-offs from any directi 
and (if camera is equipped 
with a film rewind ) lap dis- 
solves as well. Spring driven, 
fully automatic. Indicator 
visible in finder permits 
using without tripod. With 
Wipe Disc, $17.50. 





Permits making lap dis- 
solves and double exposures. 
Available for any Filmo 8 as 
original equipment of as a 
subsequent factory adapta- 
tion. The iatter, on single- 
lens 8, $34.50; on Turret 8, 
$37. When ordered as orig- 
inal equipment, each price 
is $5 less. 


CASES FOR ALL FILMO CAMERAS 
If your original Filmo Camera case 
fails to accommodate the acces- 
sories you've acquired, or if it has 
become scarred 


from long use, why 


not get a new case for your vaca- 
tion trip? Whatever Filmo Camera 


FILMO “COMPANION” & 


FILMO TURRET 8 



































































See Your Films at Their Best with 
a Filmo 8mm. Projector 


To enjoy superb projection, and to give your 
often irreplaceable 8mm. films full protec- 
tion, use a Filmo Projector. Camera-matched 
film registering mechanism prevents visible 
frame line. Filmo-Master 8, with 200-foot 
film capacity, now only $99.50. Filmo- 
Master “400” (above ), with 400-foot capac- 
ity, $112.50. Prices cover projector com- 
plete with lens, lamp, reel, and case. Bell & 
Howell Co., Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D.C.; London. Est. 1907. 
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] BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
{| 1806 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Please send complete information about Z 
{ ()Filmo 8mm. Cameras}( )Filmo 8mm. g 
J Projectors; ( ) Filmo Accessories. f 
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T. J. K., Kansas City, Mo. | want to make some 
Kodachrome shots of our youngster in his play-pen, 
using sunlight from a nearby window for backlight- 
ing and artificial lights for the main source. Please 
describe briefly a good way of doing this, men- 
tioning types of film and light bulbs. 


ANSWER: We recently had excellent results 
in combining daylight and artificial light on 
a similar setup. Kodachrome Regular (Day- 
light type) was used, with sunshine coming 
in through a window behind the subject. 
Front lighting was provided by two blue 
(daylight) flood bulbs in reflectors The 
film was used at its regular daylight rating, 
a reading being taken close to the subject’s 
face, and excellent exposure and color ren- 
dition resulted. 


Rev. L. K., Footville, Wis. Why are some enlargers 
rovided with a means of raising or lowering the 
amp in the lamphouse? 


ANSWER This is to enable the user to 
place the light source in its proper relation- 
ship in the optical system of the enlarger. 
The adjustment is especially useful in the 
case of condenser-type enlargers, since 
every condensing lens has a given focal 
length and the light source must be placed 
above it (or behind it, in the case of a hor- 
izontal enlarger) accordingly. In diffusion- 
type enlargers, as well, the adjustment is 
useful in getting rid of ‘hot spots’”’ in the 
image projected on the easel. In its sim- 
plest terms, the adjustability of the light 
source in the enlarger is used to obtain even 
and efficient distribution of the light rays 
on the easel 


1. S. Does the use of a slip-on auxiliary lens alter 
the original f values of the camera lens? 
ANSWER Since the slip-on lens changes 
the effective focal length of the entire op- 
tical system, your aperture values will be 
altered accordingly The f-number of a 
lens is equal to the foc length divided by 
the diameter of the aperture. Where a 
slip-on auxiliary lens is used, vou must de- 
termine the focal length of the combination, 
ifter which you can work out the new set 
of aperture values according to the 
stated above 


formula 


N. G., Los Angeles, Calif. Can | develop Super-XX 
or Superpan Press films safely by the rays from a 
very dim red safelight? I'm anxious to develop by 
inspection, and have just the one safelight filter. 


ANSWER Both of the films you mention, 
being sensitive to red, will become fogged 
if exposed to a red light during develop- 
ment The literature which accompanies 
each package of film contains information 
on the use of safelights during development. 
If you wish to develop these films by in 
spection, try desensitizing them after ex- 
posure Your nearest dealer can supply you 
with desensitizing material and = instruc- 
tions for their use 


What filter shall | use 
order to make brown- 
brighter in my finished 


R. T. L., Tallahassee, Fla. 
in taking the picture in 
colored objects appear 
prints? 


ANSWER This query cannot be answered 
une juivocally since brown Is not a pure 
spectral color It may contain varying 
imounts of yellow, orange, red, and other 
hues, with perhaps me black included. 
Thus, the best vou can do is to use a vel 
low, orange, or red filter, depending on the 
predominant shade of brown in the subject 
\ reddish-brown subject, for example, will 
be rendered lighter in the print if the orig- 
inal negative is shot through a red filter. 


J. P., Cicero, Ill. Can a 25 mm f 1.9 lens from a 
16 mm movie camera be used satisfactorily on an 
8 mm movie camera, provided that | can arrange 
to have the necessary fittings made? If so, what 
will be the difference in the effective apertures? 


ANSWER Assuming that vou have 
mm lens 


had the 
properly fitted to your 8 mm 
camera, the effect will be that of a tele- 
photo. You'll get a larger image of a given 
subject at a given distance, with a corre- 
spondingly narrower angle of view The 
effective iperture will remain the same, 
because an f 1.9 lens is always an f 1.9 lens, 
regardless of the film area being covered. 





LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 





Dear Sir: 

I wish to thank you for the $200 first 
prize won by ‘“‘Buck Fever” in the general 
class of your First National Flash Photog- 
raphy Contest. When I found I had been 
awarded first place, I let out a whoop you 
could hear all over the building. 

You may be interested to know how I 
started in photography. One day I was 
looking over the magazines at the stand 
and picked up the first issue of POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. After reading the articles 
and studying the pictures, I went out and 
bought a camera, and after a few rolls I 
started developing my own pictures. ve 

About : ‘ago I started work as a pro- 
fessional for the Carnegie Illinois Steel 
Corp., Gary Works. ... Thank you. 
GEORGE KENESON 

Gary, Ind. 


Dear Sir: 

Received your letter notifying me that I 
won second place in the beginners’ class in 
your Flash contest, and your check for 
$100. Thanks a million! ... I entered 
vour 1939 contest—that was my first year 
in photography, and my first contest—and 
was lucky enough to win a prize ’way down 
in the 120’s The next year I entered, but 
missed. Then along came the flash contest! 
I shall be waiting to hear about your 1941 
picture contest ‘5 
W. E. UNDERWOOD, JR. 

Dallas, Tex. 


® Congratulations to you both, and best 
wishes for continued success in photogra- 
phys It’s interesting to learn how quickly 
you have taught yvourselves to make good 
pictures. The 1941 PoPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
Picture Contest, with over $6,000 in prizes, 


is announced in this issue.—Ebp. 


Dear Sir: 

I am afraid this picture has little chance 
of even entering your contest . . but I 
thought it might interest you It was taken 


Air battle snapped with box camera. 


by my brother in England. 
i British Spitfire, and a Dornier and a 
Messerschmitt (both Nazi). The two Ger- 
man planes seemed to have broken off from 
their formation; and while trying to locate 
it they encountered a Spitfire, which after 
a short fight shot down the Messerschmitt. 

The whole fight took place at an incredi- 
bly low altitude, and many times the planes 
just missed the roof of our house, which 
can be seen in the background. . 

JOHN MORRILL (Age 13%) 
Lakefield, Ontario. 


The planes are 


@ Many thanks for sending along the 
highly interesting shot, which is reproduced 
herewith. It’s good to know that even in 
war-torn areas the boys are still ready to 
go after an unusual picture.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 

Feeling that many of the most interesting 
pictures submitted to salons today are not 
being accepted, I'd like to call attention to 
an article by José Alemany in a recent 
issue of Carnegie Institute of Technology's 
Carnegie Magazine. With reference to the 
true drama and epic quality of the occa- 
sionally (and understandably) fuzzy pho- 
tographs we're getting today from war-torn 
areas, Mr. Alemany writes: , What 
we get from the press is so direct, is such 
potent stuff, that when we visit a salon it 
appears lifeless, timid, bloodless. i 
What do you think about this matter? 

EDWARD W. WOODS 
Athens, Ga. 


@® With so many events of world-wide in- 
terest occurring nowadays, it’s natural that 
people generally have come to demand and 
expect a real and dramatic quality in pho- 
tographs. We certainly don’t want the bars 
lowered on technical quality—but we feel 
that the epic possibilities of photography in 
recording the modern scene should be given 
due respect by salon jurors. For a picture 
syndicate editor’s slant on the same general 
question, see the story by Davenport Stew- 
ard on page 88 of this issue.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 

Allow me to thank POPULAR PHOTOGRA- 
PHY and John Adam Knight for the article 
on salon judges in the May issue. Not only 
Knight express exactly my feelings 
and those of thousands like me, but he ex- 
presses it with such eloquence and literary 
mastery that I have read it over and over 
again. 


does 


M. R. GOODMAN 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 
Following John Adam Knight’s invitation 
to “look through your programs for the 
last two or three years,” I did so. Exclud- 
ing only the foreign, I took the first forty 
salon catalogs in my pile, just as they lay. 
They covered such cities as New York, Bos- 
ton, Rochester, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and 
on west to Houston, Phoenix, and Los An- 
geles. These forty salons—national and in- 
ternational—employed exactly 144 jurors, 
these places being filled by 96 different 
people. One judged in 10 salons, 1 judged 
in 6, a third in 5, three in 4, five in 3, 
eleven in 2, and 74 judged in just 1 each. 
Do these figures indicate any 24 old men? 
C. STANTON LOEBER 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Here are two readers’ opinions on this 
controversial subject. Mr. Loeber’s letter 
was forwarded to Mr. Knight as soon as it 
was received. This is what he has to say: 
“Why should anyone want to prolong an 
argument in which there is no real dispute? 
I say that 24 old men dominate the judging 
of America’s hundred-odd salons. Mr. Loe- 
ber admits that 22 of these repeaters offi- 
ciated in 30 of his own list of 40 salons. 
What is there left to argue about?’’—Eb. 
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Beauty, exuberance, sunlight, clear sky—everything 
needed to capture the feeling of spring outdoors has 
been put into this fine picture. 
swirling skirt show sparkling action against a back- 
[For Technical Data see page 80] 
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England censors shots of weak-looking air raid 
shelters, but it was easy to photograph this 
structure of cinders and four-inch concrete. 


Supposedly well protected, the Queen Elizabeth 
was photographed from a passing ship as she 
lay near completion in shipyards at Glasgow. 








by H. F. RANKLIN 


Photographs by the Author 


Taking forbidden pictures is just a 


game for this photographer. Here he 


tells of his thrilling experiences. 


HAVE committed one of the most 

| seriou crimes in Europe—just for 
the fun of it. 

tures is my hobby, and it is a thrilling 


Taking forbidden pic- 


and dangerous one. Imprisonment, and 
even death, can be the penalty for get- 
ting caught taking many types of pho- 
tographs. 

Carrying a camera in Europe today is 
almost as dangerous as toting a gun with- 
out a permit. The amateur can easily 
wander near an important military ob- 
jective without realizing it, and then find 
himself under arrest for taking a camera 
into a restricted area. Seemingly inno- 
cent pictures may be considered “highly 
significant” by the military authorities, 
and result in a fine, jail sentence, or 
worse. 

When conditions are so tough for the 
law-abiding photographer who only 
wants to take innocent pictures, you can 
imagine how hard it is for the man who 
is out to get photographs of forbidden 


subjects. The traveling photographer who 
wants pictures of subjects that are taboo 
plays a fast and dangerous game with the 
secret police of nations at war. 

My adventures with a camera started 
in Spain at the close of the revolution. 
Pictures of destruction and human suf- 
fering were strictly forbidden. Ruined 
areas of Barcelona had been blocked off 
with barbed wire entanglements watched 
over by armed guards. Squads of sol- 
diers patrolled the streets in martial law. 
Shops were closed. 

I had entered Barcelona as a member 
of the crew of a tramp freighter sailing 
war contraband. We were searched 
thoroughly the first time we went ashore, 
so I bribed the guards with a few cakes 
of soap and some sugar and was gone 
over only cursorily after that. My cam- 
era, a Retina I, was carried ashore fas- 
tened in my underwear to escape detec- 
tion. There were plenty of good pictures 
available, but martial law made taking 


Fortifications are taboo, but the author evaded armed quards 
to get this picture of guns overlooking the harbor at Genoa. 


them quite difficult and dangerous, too. 

Unfortunately, some of the best pic- 
tures have to be missed. I was standing 
in a street crowd one afternoon when 
one of Franco’s officials was being “wel- 
comed” into Barcelona. The crowd gave 
the fascist salute unwillingly; many 
women were in tears. I reached into my 
pocket for my camera—it was a good 
shot. At that moment someone prodded 
me sharply in the back with something 
hard. I turned my head and looked into 
the muzzle of a rifle, held by a carbinero 
whose expression showed what he meant. 
I left my camera in my pocket and gave 
the fascist salute. Lucky? Yes, I was 
lucky—and mighty happy I didn’t get the 
picture. I learned right then that some 
shots were worth more to me if I didn’t 
take them. 

In August, just before the big war, I 
spent some time in the British Isles tak- 
ing pictures. Restrictions were rather 

(Continued on page 75) 
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brilliant colors to tell the story of an 
outing at the beach. You can catch 
them all with your camera this summer, 
and get pictures that will make your 
friends sit up and take notice. All it 
takes is a little planning. Know what 
you want before you shoot. 

Millions of camera fans will rush to 
beaches this summer, line up their 
friends, and then snap their shutters. If 
their object is to prove that the party was 
at the beach, such snapshots will serve 
the purpose. But that won’t satisfy you, 
I hope. You want something more than 
a line-up of your friends. You want to 
show that there was fun—running, 
splashing, wind, blue skies, and life. 





[ takes gaiety, action, beauty, and 
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Make a game of taking pictures. It will 
be fun for you and your subjects—and 
your beach pictures will be better than 
any you have taken before. 

It’s easy to get your friends to pose for 
pictures on an outing, for everyone is 
having a good time. But don’t let them 
catch you without a stock of good ideas 
when your camera is taken out. Plan 
out as many pictures as you can before- 
hand, so you will be able to keep your 
models interested when you start to 
shoot. A few good, substantial picture 
ideas are worth a hundred vague notions. 

You can find a lot of good ideas in 
Magazines and newspapers. Clip out the 
pictures that you admire, and see if you 
can improve on them. Take them down 


by 


Photographs by the Author, Except Upper Left 
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shots. 


Watch for a chance to do something different 
in your shots. H. M. Weis, Pensacola, Fla., em- 
ployed a reflection to good advantage here. 


JOHN BARNWELL 


There’s a wealth of lively action 
at the beach. Here’s how to catch 
its gay spirit with your camera. 


to the beach with you, so you can show 
your models just what you want. 
Don’t be ashamed to use other photog- 
raphers’ shots as a basis for your own 
pictures. Top professionals do it fre- 
quently. There’s nothing patented about 
the idea of two girls running over the 
top of a hill, for example, and it makes 
a good picture even though it has been 
done again and again. When you ac- 
tually start taking pictures, using your 
clippings as guides, other ideas will occur 
to you. Before long, you will be making 
so many changes that your shots won't 
look a bit like the originals. You can 
take one idea from one shot and another 
from a different one to make a picture 
(Continued on page 106) 
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ps the breeze is strong, use it to put action into your 
— e, posed pictures. Here it blows the model's hair and 
illowing skirt, adding life to an otherwise ordinary shot. 


—— a low camera angle to make your subjects appear tall 
- graceful. It will help you substitute a background of 
clean sky for a commonplace clutter of distracting details. 
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PICTURES IN 


by EDWARD B. LANG, A.R.P.S. 
and 
JACOB DESCHIN, A.R.P-.S. 


Don’t put off picture taking when the 


weather is wet. Mist and reflections 


make many subjects more “photogenic.” 


VERYBODY likes to take pictures when skies are clear and 

the sun is bright, but did it ever occur to you that rainy 

days also offer many opportunities for fine photographs? 
Misty air, glistening pavements, and pools of water make ordinary 
subjects take on new life. Often they are better picture material 
in the rain than when the sun is shining. 

Good picture setups are a bit harder to recognize on rainy days. 
If you go along with your coat collar turned up and your eyes on 
the pavement, you are likely to miss them altogether. But if you 
keep your eyes open and look about you, you will find picture 
material on every hand. 

Ordinary subjects assume a beauty and mystery that they never 
reveal when the sun is bright. There are intriguing shadows, 
reflections from shining pavements, and soft lighting effects im- 
parted by the heavy atmosphere. Together, these melt the harsh, 
scarred lines of buildings. The rainy day creates pictures that are 
all its own. 

Your present camera is as good as any other for taking rainy day 
pictures, whether it is a box outfit or the most expensive miniature. 
The general principles of good camera technique apply in this field, 
just as they do in any other. However, there are a few special 
points that should be remembered. For best results, use ortho- 
chromatic film. Avoid overexposure —those hazy scenes are 
brighter than they seem. Include human figures in your pictures 
whenever possible. Use short exposure and contrasty development 
for very flat scenes. Use soft development for night shots. Protect 
your camera during the rain, and give it proper attention afterward. 

Orthochromatic film is better than panchromatic for rainy day 
photography, for it will give you negatives of greater contrast. The 
lighting is likely to be very flat, and anything you can do to build 
up contrast will improve the final result. 

There usually is more light than you would expect on rainy days, 
and the photographer is tempted to overexpose his negatives. Light 
is reflected from wet pavements and other surfaces, and there are 
innumerable reflections from the tiny particles of moisture in the 
air. Overexposure is a common cause of flatness in rain pictures— 
it is to blame as often-as the actual light conditions. Don’t worry 
if your lens isn’t extremely fast. There is enough light to permit 
exposures at small apertures, and you will do well to use them. 

Persons and animals will serve to liven up scenes which might 
seem barren without them. Analyze a few rain pictures, and you 
will see how much meaning they gain through the presence of 
even a very small figure. 

This human interest can be provided either by a companion 
whom you take along for this purpose, or by chance models—either 
human or animal. A companion is useful, not only as a model but 
frequently as an assistant. And if your model happens to be a 
young woman with a transparent umbrella, that too, can be used 
to advantage—not only to protect you and your camera from the 
rain, but also in unusual compositions. 

You might try a portrait effect, shooting through the umbrella with 
the raindrops as well as subject in focus. This will provide authen- 
tic atmosphere but will call for a small aperture to insure sharp- 

(Continued on page 102) 


left: Glistening reflections from walls and pavement make this 
night picture by C. J. Suprenand of Chicago, Ill., outstanding. 
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The damp, misty atmosphere of a rainy night makes fine pictorial 

subjects of scenes that seem ordinary when the weather is clear. 

Use a soft developer to avoid excessive contrast in night shots. 
Photo by Edward B. Lang, A.R.P.3., 
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PHOTO IDENTIFICATION 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


by JAMES G. LICCION 


AVING your picture taken is fast 
becoming as important a part of 
starting in on a new job as getting 

your name on the payroll. This is espe- 

cially true in the national defense indus- 
tries, where more and more plants are 
using the camera for positive personnel 
identification. Photographic passes are 
of vital importance for protection against 
fifth columnists, spies, and saboteurs. 
Systems for identifying employees have 
been in use for many years. They fall 
into two general classes—impersonal and 
personal. Simple metal tabs, stamped 
with the company name and the em- 
ployee’s payroll number, are typical of 
the impersonal system. It is easy to see 
the loopholes in a setup of this type. 

There is no way factory police can be 

certain that the right man is carrying the 
identification tab, badge, or printed pass. 

Personal identification systems make 
use of the employee’s signature, finger- 
prints, or photograph. The first two are 
useful, but are difficult to apply in mod- 
ern industry. You can’t stop a man and 


The photographer just pushes the operating arm of 
The film 
is advanced for the next shot by pulling it back. 


this special camera to take a picture. 


Photographs help guard American defense 
industries by providing a simple, tamper- 
proof means of identifying all employees. 





have him write his name or take his 
fingerprints every time you want to make 
sure of his identity. But you can easily 
check to see that he is wearing a badge 
or carrying a pass upon which his own 
photograph appears. 

Pictures have been used for employee 
identification for many years, but it is 
only recently that tamper-proof passes 
and badges have been brought out. 
Photographs pasted onto pass cards were 
easily removed and replaced. Employ- 
ers demanded a better system to protect 
secret processes and keep undesirables 
out of their plants. 

With the coming of the present na- 
tional emergency, the need for positive 
worker identification has been felt much 
more keenly. This need has brought 
photography into its own in the personnel 
identification field. To photograph every 
worker engaged in national defense in- 
dustries amounts to a task of staggering 
proportions. It could be done with much 
of the equipment available, but this 
would take too much time. Mass pro- 









JOHN DOE & CO. 
INV1d ODVM 





Over 200 employees can be photographed in 
cne hour with new Graflex Identification Unit. 















duction was required, and this called for 
a camera that would take hundreds of 
pictures per hour and equipment to proc- 
ess them at a similar pace. Standard- 
ization was imperative. Focus, lighting, 
and exposure had to be pre-determined 
to eliminate all guessing. 

The Folmer Graflex Corp. of Rochester, 
N. Y., recently brought out a camera to 
do the job. It is called the Graflex Iden- 
tification Unit. This outfit answers many 
of the problems involved in large-scale 
personnel photography. 

It is designed for making head-and- 
shoulders shots on 35 mm film. Its prin- 
cipal parts are the camera and film maga- 
zine, a stand with fixed lights, and a 
background screen with height scale and 
supporting frame. By means of a num- 
bering device on the platform, it is pos- 
sible to obtain payroll or index numbers 
in the negatives. 

Some of the unit’s important features 
are its 100-foot magazine, permitting up 
to 800 pictures at a single loading, bal- 

(Continued on page 104) 


The photographic badge makes it easy for 
plant guards to make sure that the wearer 
is the individual to whom it was issued. 


Personal pass cards can be printed from 
a master negative with a window to take 
the small negative showing each worker. 
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IFTY thousand people visit Hawaii 
P ever year, and practically all of 

them carry cameras. Nearly half 
use color film, and rightly so, for Hawaii 
is easily the most colorful of all lands 
under the American flag. 

Its ocean varies from emerald to in- 
digo. Its green and brown mountains are 
banked with billowing clouds. Yellow 
pineapples grow in brilliant red _ soil. 
Trees of pink and yellow and flaming red 
line its streets. There are 365 varieties of 
flowers blooming in January alone. Even 
its people are colorful—literally. There 
are rich brown Polynesians, dark-skinned 
Portuguese, copperish Filipinos, yellow 
Japanese and Chinese, and sun-tanned 
whites. There is color everywhere. Let’s 
see how we can show it to best advan- 
tage with the camera. 

Naturally you would think that down 
in the tropics, with the sun overhead, it 
would be necessary to reduce exposure. 
I have found that, for best results, you 
should slightly increase exposure. I am 
not certain that this would be true in 
Panama or Calcutta, but after taking six 
hundred Kodachromes in Hawaii I know 
it works out there for me. 

The common practice of visiting color 
photographers is to’ underexpose in 
Hawaii. My own camera gets best results 
on Kodachrome in open sunlight in 
America at f 6.3 and 1/50 sec. In Hawaii 
this exposure is consistently a shade too 
dark. I obtain distinctly better results at 
f5.6 and 1/50 sec. 

With this fact firmly in mind, let us 
imagine ourselves walking down the 
gangplank in Honolulu. Charmed by the 
strains of Aloha Oe, we linger for a mo- 
ment in the pier, then move reluctantly 
out to the street. Here we meet at once 
the exotic color of Hawaii. Around us 
are dozens of lei women, native Hawaiians 
selling polychrome necklaces of flowers. 

(Continued on page 72) 


June or January, the photographer always can 
find a wealth of color along Waikiki beach. 


For action pictures in a brilliant setting, show 
Hawaiian surf riders against blue sky and water. 


IN 


by W. Norwood Brigance 


You can find plenty of colorful picture 
material in Hawaii. Here are some tips 
that will help you bring it back on film. 
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HIS is the 
story of an 
ex - cowboy 


who has revolu- 
tionized the gov- 


ernment’s attitude 
toward photog- 
raphy. Under his 
leadership a_ rela- 
tively small group 
of photographers 
has done much to 
show all of us how 








Roy Stryker 


our countrymen live, how they look, what - 


their homes are like, what they do for a 
living, and what is being done about it. 

The man is Roy Stryker, the Farm Se- 
curity Administration’s pictorial his- 
torian. Future historians who write about 
what has gone on in this country during 
the past decade will find in Stryker’s 
files complete evidence of how many mil- 
lions of Americans lived. They will find, 
in pictures, a complete story of almost 
every agricultural problem we faced, and 
how we tried to solve it. 

Stryker seldom handles a camera him- 
self, but he knows pictures. And he 
knows rural America. He is able to win 
the confidence of his photographers, and 
make them understand what he wants. 

Ask almost any photographer who has 
worked under his direction, and he will 
tell you that the hardest part of any as- 
signment is to find out just what is want- 


ed. Stryker’s whole approach is through 
the subject that is being expressed in 
pictures. He feels that, if the subject is 
understood — the things that lie behind 
the actual pictures—the photograph will 
have something to say when it is printed. 
He is almost too modest about how his 
photographers got to be such good ones. 
They didn’t just scatter to the four cor- 
ners of the nation and start taking pic- 
tures, as he would be perfectly willing 
to have you believe. First of all, he ad- 
vanced the theory that a photographer 
must not only be competent technically, 
but must also understand what it is that 
he is photographing—what he is trying 
to sell, and what the picture should say. 
Before any of the photographers un- 
der his direction goes out on an assign- 
ment, he spends a good deal of time get- 
ting grounded in the subject. He talks 
about it with Stryker, and with other ex- 
perts in the Department of Agriculture. 
He reads books, and becomes thoroughly 
familiar with the story that his pictures 
are to tell. Then he may be out for sev- 
eral months, covering thousands of miles 
of back country roads to find settings for 
the pictures that will tell it best. 
Stryker first became interested in 
showing things visually when he was an 
instructor in economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity. “I spent more time presenting 
economics through charts, graphs, and 
photographs than I did in discussing fine 


theories,” he says. “I was always on the 
lookout for any device that would help 
make the Stock Exchange and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank more understand- 
able.” - 

When Rex Tugwell went to Washing- 
ton, Stryker went along. His title was, 
“Specialist in Visual Information.” For 
a time he commuted between Washing- 
ton and New York. 

“Sleepless nights on the trains gave me 
plenty of opportunity to think up screwy 
ideas,” he recalls. “Among them was a 
plan for a great picture book called ‘A 
Pictorial Source Book of American Ag- 
ricultural History.’ Some 30,000 pictures 
were to be culled from private and gov- 
ernment sources for it.” 

But before he had a chance to get go- 
ing on this project, he found himself in 
what was then the Rural Resettlement 
Administration. 

“Before I quite realized it,” he says, “I 
was operating a full-fledged photo- 
graphic unit. I owned a Leica and many 
interesting gadgets to attach to it, and 
had even taken a few pictures. That was 
my only claim to being a photographer. 

“Perhaps my greatest asset was that 
lack of photographic knowledge. I didn’t 
subscribe to anybody’s particular school 
of photographic thought. I had had what 
was then a strange notion—that pictures 
are pictures, regardless of how they are 

(Continued on page 100) 
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A "mackerel sky," as seen from above. Sidelighting makes clouds look almost solid. Abov 
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Photographs by the Author 
The beauty and the endless variety of 

Right: 
cloud formations make it worth your “et 
+ . i | 
while to collect negatives of them. naa 
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HEN you're looking for something to pep up a jaded pho- 

tographic appetite, you can’t do better than try your hand 

at “cloudscapes.” Every photographer takes at least an 

occasional crack at landscapes or seascapes—so why not cloud- 
scapes? Take another look at those which are reproduced on these Below 
two pages. If they don’t make you want to take a few yourself, ful b 
your photographic soul is sorely in need of salvation. with 
— There’s no need for going into the matter of how effective clouds —— 
can be as props, in lending pictorial quality to ground subjects. oa 

But more and more photographers are finding that the clouds by 





themselves are a source of spectacular pictures. 

Naturally, the first requisite is to get up in a plane somehow. 
This might seem to put a lot of people out of the running. But 
suppose you don’t have occasion to travel by air. There are flying 
fields near almost every city or town nowadays. And at each of 
these fields you'll find owners of small planes, in which you can 
get a flight for anywhere from three to six dollars. 

I've known individuals to get considerable time in the air just 
by paying for the gas and oil consumed. And you may even be 
able to trade some of your cloud pictures or a few prints of the 
owner and his ship for part or all of the cost involved. Even if 
you have to pay for the flight, there are few of us who wouldn’t 
find it possible to go up at least a couple of times a year on cloud- 
scape expeditions. 

My own business duties take me around the country a good deal, 
and I make it a point to travel by air. After taking a few airline 
trips I found myself training my camera on beautiful cloud for- 
mations at every opportunity. Thus I have pursued a hobby within pe 
a hobby for the past six years, and I now have well over a thou- = 
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sand cloud negatives. 
The photographic equipment needn’t be fancy, either. The pic- 

tures you see here were made with my trusty 3A Autographic = a 

Kodak, a somewhat ancient model equipped with an f 6.3 lens. 

The only accessories used were a medium yellow filter, a lens 

shade, and a photoelectric exposure meter. 

Mount Rainier pushes up through a Once you are in the air, there are several factors which must be 

solid overcast. Showing a wing ef the 30 (Continued on page 114) 

plane helps perspective in this shot. : 





Above: A medium yel- 
low filter brings out 
the clouds effectively. 
The ground is apt to 
be underexposed in 
aerial cloud shots, im- 
proving composition. 


Right: With so much 
light bouncing around, 
a good lens shade is 
invaluable in cloud- 
scape work. This shot 
might very easily have 
been lost without one. 


Below: In this beauti- 
ful backlighted shot, 
with its silver - edged 
masses, the author 
used the silhouetted 
mountains as a base 
for the composition. 
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by DUSHAN HILL 


Photographs by Gorska-Hill 


You can have fun superimposing portrait images. 
Two methods are described here, one of which 
was used in photographing a well-known author. 


N all the realm of trick photography, 
| the making of composite portraits can 

produce some of the most interesting 
effects. It isn’t hard to do, either, and 
it presents many possibilities for puzzling 
and amusing your friends. 

Combination portraiture recently was 
used in filling an interesting commercial 
assignment. This occurred when the 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., publishers of 
the Ellery Queen mystery stories, wanted 
a picture of Ellery himself. Since Ellery 
actually is two men, Manfred B. Lee and 
Frederick Dannay, the photographer had 
to blend their two faces into one portrait 
image in order to fill the bill. 

There are two possible ways of making 
such a combination portrait—one by 
using the camera, and the other by using 
the enlarger. The first method applies 
when you can start from scratch—that 
is, when you can get the subjects to pose, 
and can shoot the negatives expressly for 
the purpose of combination. This was the 
case with Ellery Queen. Lee and Dannay 
were asked to come to the studio dressed 
as nearly alike as possible, so as to avoid 
confusion in the final print with refer- 
ence to neckties, collars, and suits. 

Lee was photographed first. When the 
desired pose was obtained (front face is 
best in this sort of work), a sheet of 
colorless cellophane was placed over the 
groundglass of the camera, being hinged 
at the top with transparent tape. This 
cellophane did not obscure the view, and 
could be lifted up for direct inspection 
of the groundglass image. Lee’s eyes 
(especially the highlights), and a rough 
outline of his face and shoulders then 
were drawn on the cellophane with a 
soft pencil, and the exposure was made. 

Next, Dannay was asked to take Lee’s 
place, duplicating the latter’s pose as 
nearly as possible. The camera then was 
moved back and forth until Dannay’s 


Manfred Lee (top left) and Frederick Dan- 
nay (center) are two authors who write books 
jointly under the name of Ellery Queen. At 
the immediate left is a composite portrait 
of the two men, made ona single negative. 
The text explains how this was effected. 
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eyes coincided on the cellophane with 
the penciled-in eyes of Lee. General 
positions of head and shoulders then were 
made to conform with the outline on the 
cellophane, and the second exposure was 
made. 

In making the final combination print, 
which is reproduced as one of the illus- 
trations with this story, one negative was 
placed over the other and the two images 
were registered as closely as possible. 
Then the printing was done. The final 
print was airbrushed to remove double 
lines and other evidences of lack of reg- 
istration. However, the airbrushing in 
this case was done solely to make this 
print suitable for publication, and this 
step in the procedure can be omitted for 
ordinary purposes. 

In addition to the method just de- 
scribed, there’s another way of making 
combination portraits when the negatives 
are of different sizes and the distance be- 
tween the subjects’ eyes varies some- 
what. In this case the enlarger is used 
instead of the camera. 

The first negative is placed in the en- 
larger and focused on the easel, and a 
sheet of red cellophane is placed over 
the easel and hinged at one end as was 
done with the camera groundglass in the 
other case. The eyes and general contour 
are drawn on the cellophane in the same 
way. The cellophane then is lifted up, 
a sheet of enlarging paper is put in place, 
and an exposure is made. 

Then the cellophane is placed over the 
exposed sheet of paper to protect it, while 
the first negative is removed from the 
enlarger and the second one inserted and 
adjusted. The eyes in the second nega- 
tive then are matched with the eyes al- 
ready drawn on the red cellophane, the 
head and shoulder contours being matched 
up as well as possible. The enlarger light 
is turned off, the cellophane is lifted up 
out of the way, and the second exposure 
is made. 

Some experimenting will be necessary 
in order to gage the right exposure for 
each negative. It’s important that neither 
of the exposures be too heavy or too light, 
(Continued on page 99) 
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to be pictured, you’ve got to time the shutter so as to catch the 

climax. There’s real photographic skill in recognizing the exact 
moment when your subject should be snapped for the best results. And 
whether or not you possess that skill, and the ability to use it, you can 
do a lot toward developing it to a high degree. 

Remember that action shot you were so confident of getting? Perhaps 
the baby put on an amusing yawn, or there was a close play at first 
base. And you were on the scene with your camera, all set for the big 
moment. You tripped the shutter, and hurried to develop the film— 
only to find that you’d just missed getting a peach of a picture. 

You may have pressed the trigger a fraction of a second too early, or 
it may have been just too late. At any rate, the big chance was gone, 
and you were left with the realization that you had failed. 

It should be the ambition of every photographer to eliminate those 
“one-chance” failures, to get so he can time the shutter to catch any 
climax. This requires split-second cooperation between the eye, the 
brain, and the trigger finger. Such coordination can be developed 
through some amount of effort, and it will forever chase away the bug- 
bear of those darkroom disappointments. 

It’s a well-known fact that reflex action varies among individuals. 
Thus the time which elapses from the moment an impulse is received 
by the brain until it is translated into action through the finger may be 
just enough to spell either success or failure in photography. 

This doesn’t mean that because you react more slowly than someone 
else you can’t trip the shutter at the right instant. But it does mean 
that you must know your own individual reflex time, in order to make 
allowance for that peak instant which is so vital in a good action picture. 
You must also know your own camera thoroughly. 

Perfect timing is especially essential in covering sports events. The 
split-second grimaces in football, when bodies thud together; the moment 

(Continued on page 109) 


[' almost every type of photography, and especially where action is 


Next to riding a bronco, the biggest thrill probably comes in photo- 
graphing one of them. Wait till he's at the top of a leap, then shoot. 


Photo by Marshall Mushlin 


You have to know your camera, your subject, and your own 
reflex time in order to shoot a speeding roller coaster. 


by RALPH H. SNYDER iy 


It’s a real thrill to take successful action 
pictures. Anyone can do it if he prac- | 
tices according to this clever method. 
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Photos from Polaroid 
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tricks with polarizing filters. You 

can control and eliminate reflec- 
tions, photograph obliquely through glass 
and water, and deepen skies. Most pho- 
tographers today are familiar with one 
or two of these uses of polarized light. 
But comparatively few realize how many 
and varied the uses of polarizing filters 
can be. Before investigating in more 
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detail, let’s see exactly what these filters 
are. 

First, rid yourself of the notion that a 
polarizing filter is something magic, or 
that it’s even complicated in its mechan- 
ics. It’s simply a cemented filter. But 
instead of being a piece of gelatin be- 
tween glass, it consists of a layer of 
microscopic crystals in a plastic medium 
between glass. 


The effect of using a polarizing filter to deepen skies is seen in the two pictures below— 


left, without filter; right, with filter. 


Photos from Kin-O-Lux, Inc. 
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You can get the same result in color pictures. 
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This filter has the property of polar- 
izing light. This means that it passes 
light which vibrates in only one plane. 
Ordinary color filters pass only light of 
certain wavelengths, the color of the 
filter determining which wavelengths are 
passed. Thus, both types of filters have 
the same general characteristic: they 
pass one component of light and hold 
back or exclude others. 

Since the polarizing filter excludes 
some light, it has a filter factor. This 
factor usually is around 2, being gov- 
erned somewhat by the film used, the 
lighting, and the manner in which the 
filter is used. 

Polarizing filters transmit light of all 
colors equally. This permits their use 
with color films, and facilitates expos- 
ure calculation when using a polarizing 
filter in conjunction with an ordinary 
light filter. In such a case, the two filter 
factors are simply multiplied. Thus, if 
you're using a yellow filter whose factor 
with a certain film is 2, and a polarizing 
filter hz.ving a factor of 2, the total factor 
for the combination becomes 2 times 2, 
or 4. This principle holds true only 
where one of the filters is a polarizing 
filter, and cannot be employed where 
two color filters are used in combination. 

The value of the polarizing filter lies 
in the fact that nearly all sky light and 
reflected light are polarized to some ex- 
tent. The strongest outdoor effects with 
a polarizing filter are obtained by shoot- 
ing with the sun at right angles to the 
camera. On hazy or cloudy days little 
or no polarization is secured, because of 
the diffusing effect of the haze. 

It has been found that light reflected 
from surfaces at an angle of about 37 
degrees is strongly polarized. Therefore, 
when the camera is set up so that the 
reflections from the subject reach the 
lens at that angle, they can be partially 
(and often completely) eliminated by re- 
volving the polarizing filter. It is this 
ability to control polarized reflections 
which makes the filter so useful. 

There are, in general, three kinds of 
polarizing filters. The most important is 
the completely neutral filter which is 
suitable both for black-and-white and 
color films. Another type is suitable only 
for black-and-white work, not being com- 
pletely neutral. This type has a slightly 
greater polarizing effect and a somewhat 
higher filter factor. The third type is 
suitable only for use with sources of 
artificial light. It usually is sold in a 
square mount, to facilitate placing it in 
front of lamps. 

In examining the problems which po- 
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larizing filters will solve, let’s first con- 
sider the use of a filter at the lens alone. 
Since the filter can control polarized re- 
flections, you can use it to cut out reflec- 
tions from the surface of glass or water, 
and photograph what is behind or be- 
neath. This is probably the most fre- 
quent use made of a polarizing filter. 
Many pictures can be improved in this 
manner. Color fidelity is enhanced by 
removing reflections, rendering this use 
of polarization especially helpful to the 
color photographer. 

If you ever want to make pictures at a 
swimming meet you will find a polariz- 
ing filter invaluable. Mine has enabled 
me to get more than one such shot which 
otherwise would have shown merely a 
surface reflection where the winner of 
the race should have appeared. Although 
the filter is useful in taking pictures 
where the water is turbulent, it reaches 
its maximum efficiency when the water 
is calm. Reflections from rough water 
are cast in several planes at once; while 
those from still water, being all in the 
same plane, can be controlled completely. 

Many times an otherwise good picture 
of a table or other piece of furniture is 
spoiled because the grain in the wood 
failed to show up. In many cases this 
is due to reflections—and it can be 
remedied by using a polarizing filter and 
turning it until the offending reflections 
are eliminated. This also holds good for 
floors, and for documents and pictures 
which are framed behind glass. And 
when taking interior shots illuminated 
by windows, the filter is particularly 
valuable in subduing reflections and 
bringing out shadow detail. 

Speaking of shadow detail, what ama- 
teur color photographer hasn’t carefully 
exposed his color film in order to record 


shaded foreground objects properly, only / > Megs I on? if ; aa! 
to find that the sky was completely Z ti ag ony: 
washed out in the final result? This can oS ’ a ES FEY 
be avoided easily with a polarizing filter. 
The latter will not affect the foreground 


Photos from Polaroid Corp. 


Pictures taken across sunlit water can be improved by using a polarizing filter. The inset 
(top) shows how glare can spoil such shots. Larger photo is same scene through a filter. 


objects enough to matter, and by rotating 
it you can secure nearly any desired 
tone of blue in the sky. Greatest control 
is obtained by using sidelighting. 

The texture of surfaces can be brought 
out by using the polarizing filter to sub- 
due reflections. In photographing small 
plants, and in making closeups of leaves 
and other textured surfaces, I find it a 
great help. The nap of same materials is 
shown more easily in a picture when 
polarizing filters are used. Texture is 
brought out best by using the filters over 
both lens and lights, a technique which 

(Continued on page 112) 


Right: How a polariz- 
ing filter works. A, 
normal light ray; B, 
polarizing medium; C, 
polarized ray; D, filter. 
Natural sources of 
polarized light include 
reflections from non- 
metallic surfaces and 
light from the sky at 
right angles to the sun. 
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B IMPROVE YOUR | 
MOVIES 


by WILLIAM STULL, A.S.C. 


Photos from 1940 Popular Photography Prize Contest 








Photo by K. B. Rongstad 


Above: A long shot sets the 
stage for a movie sequence. 
And a high camera angle is 
needed in cases like this. 


Right: Showing the subject 
at closer range, the medium 
shot enables the audience 
to identify people and action. 


Below: The closeup, often neg- 
lected by amateurs, shows 
facial expression and just 
what the subject is doing. 


Photo by Margaret Du Pré 





Photo by E. W. Lichter 


There should be a purpose back of 
every camera angle. Learn to choose 
your viewpoint for the best effect. 


ANY amateur movie makers have jumped to the false con- 
M clusion that the use of camera angles is strictly an “arty” trick 

employed by Hollywood’s cinematographers. Actually, this 
is not so; the placement of the camera is just as important to the 
amateur in his everyday filming as it is in shooting a big-time feature 
production with expensive sets and high-salaried actors. 

Cameramen and directors, most of whom are logical, serious work- 
men, earn a large part of their bread and butter by putting camera 
angles to work in countless ways the audience doesn’t even notice. 
These applications are equally valuable in your pictures taken on 8 
or 16 mm film. They’re probably more so, because most home movies 
are silent and therefore must get their message across entirely by the 
manner in which the camera eye sees things. 

The three fundamental shots in movie makirg are the long shot, the 
medium shot, and the closeup. Naturally, there are classifications in 
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between these major categories, such as 
medium closeup, medium long shot, etc. 
—but for purposes of discussion it may 
be best to stay with the three basic 
terms. 

In the long shot the camera’s view in- 
cludes the whole of whatever subject is 
being photographed. Naturally, the term 
is more or less elastic, and a long shot 
may vary, according to its subject matter, 
from a sweeping panorama of the Grand 
Canyon to a group of persons shown full 
length. 

In the medium shot the camera is 
brought closer to the subject. Roughly, 
it will include a person from head to 
foot, but in some cases it will show less 
of a person’s figure. In the closeup the 
camera comes still nearer to the subject, 
concentrating on facial expression or on 
details of what a person is doing. Again 
speaking broadly, a closeup may be any- 
thing from a movie head-and-shoulder 
portrait right on up as close as you want 
to go. I’ve seen professional closeups 
which filled the screen with a single eye! 

These basic camera angles are the 
means by which the movie maker can 
direct his audience’s attention to what- 
ever he wants it to see. In the early days 
of the movies, the camera was simply a 
machine which recorded the action be- 
fore it, much as the eye of a spectator in 
a theater observes the action on the 
stage, without changing position or mak- 
ing any attempt toward selectivity. In 
those pioneer days, all movie action was 
played in long shots. In fact, in some 
studios there was a strict rule that the 
camera must always be set at a specified 
distance from the actors. In one studio 
the cameras were even made with lenses 


Photo by Gil Harris 








rigidly fixed in focus at the 15-foot point. 

The credit for inventing the. closeup 
generally is given to D. W. Griffith. It’s 
told how he decided one day that a cer- 
tain bit of facial expression was too deli- 
cate to be seen clearly in the prevailing 
long shot, and insisted that the camera 
be brought near enough to the actor so 
that the desired expression would fill the 
screen. 

From that early beginning, a very defi- 
nite system of cinematic practice has 
evolved governing the use of these basic 
viewpoints. The long shot almost inva- 
riably is used to open any sequence on 
a new set or location. In Hollywood 
jargon, the long shot “plants the geography 
of the scene”—it shows the audience the 
whole room, yard, estate, or what have 
you. It may show at a single glance 
where the actors are, in what sort of a 
place, and how they may be expected to 
enter and leave. 

From this point the camera can move 
forward to whatever closer angles may 
be necessitated. by the action. In gen- 
eral, it is best to follow the introductory 
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long shot of any new locale with a closer 
viewpoint. In some cases the latter may 
still be technically a long shot, in that it 
shows the full-length figures of several 
people, but it will be sufficiently closer 
to tell the audience who they are and 
what they are doing. Thereafter, it’s 
common practice to work progressively 
closer and closer to the people who are 
carrying the significant action, going to 
medium shots and then to closeups, as 
the action may require. 

Unquestionably, the greatest weakness 
of the average amateur movie is its al- 
most invariable lack of sufficient close 
shots. Of course, long shots are easier. to 
make—especially if your victims aren’t 
used to appearing before a movie camera. 
But closeups are essential. You seldom 


- project home movies upon very large 


screens, and many amateurs regularly 
use 30 x 40-inch projection images. With 
(Continued on page 110) 














Shooting from above has many possibilities. The oblique 
backlighting and extended shadows in this scene couldn't 
have been recorded satisfactorily in any other manner. 
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YES, WE BUY PICTURES - 
— but They ve bot to Be Good! 


by DAVENPORT STEWARD 


Manager, Acme Newspictures, Atlanta Bureau. 


If you want to sell to picture editors, keep 
your eye peeled for different slants on old 
and new subjects. Novelty’s the thing today. 


stantly submitting for syndicate con- 
sideration photos which once we 
would have bought, pictures which pho- 
tographically are close to perfect. And 
these contributors are puzzled because 
their pictures no longer bring anything 
but rejection slips by return mail. 
Didn’t these folks sell sim- 
ilar pictures last year and 


| \REE-LANCE photographers are con- 


most of your pictures to newspapers or 
syndicates. We have more pictures to 
choose from than ever before. And I 
imagine that more than ever before we'll 
be looking for the different illustrations 
of the news stories which always will be 
with us. 

I'll admit that I can’t think of a “dif- 





you can snap a shot of a big-league ball 
player dousing himself with a pitcherful 
of cold water on a sweltering summer 
day, just for something different. 

The Army’s in the news now, so let’s 
consider military pictures. Editors are 
vitally interested in illustrations of what 
goes on in that Army camp where the 
Jones kid is a selectee in training. We’ve 
used lots of Army pictures. Good ones, 
too. Today many of them are beginning 
to look pretty much alike, and editing is 
somewhat more stringent. But a great 
many Army pictures are going to be 
taken, and they’re going to include some 
new and different slants. 

Now don’t go running out to the near- 
est military reservation with a loaded 
camera, just on the strength of what I said. 
Any pictures involving our armed forces 
must be taken only with the permission 
of the authorities, whether you’re in the 
service yourself or just visiting camp. But 
if you do get a chance at some of this type 
of photography, make the most of it. The 
best examples I’ve seen of this type of 
work were obtained through some fore- 
thought on the photographer’s part. Oc- 
casionally a combination of photographic 
skill and sheer good luck will ring the 

bell. But it’s best when 





the year before to illustrate 4 
the same annual golf tourna- w 
ment? Haven’t they seen 
scores of just such photos in 
newspapers and magazines? 
Certainly they have. But 
the rub is that we’ve all seen 
scores of pictures like theirs 
hundreds of times. Once they 
were new and _ interesting. 
But did you ever stop to 
think how much alike you'll 
find pictures of Sam Snead 
teeing off at Augusta in 1939 
and again in 1940? 

If you want to sell your 
free-lance output nowadays 
you've either got to do a lot 
of thinking or be mighty 
lucky. The obvious picture 
no ionger is apt to be the 
right picture. 

I think most picture editors 
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are inclined to sympathize 
with the really ambitious 
free-lance. They want to help him along, 
especially if he seems to have something 
on the ball. And it’s a lot of fun to see 
your handiwork in print, either syndi- 
cated or in the local press. Your chance 
is just as good as the next man’s. 

In this business we’re interested in 
news and feature pictures made by any- 
body who knows his stuff with a camera 
or shows promise of some day becoming 
a crackerjack in this line. Big oaks still 
grow from the same size acorns. Fur- 
thermore, we can’t afford to send a high- 
priced ace photog out just to cover a train 
wreck in which 15 assorted people were 
injured slightly. If you’re anywhere 
around, and you have reason to feel that 
the local press can’t beat you to the 
punch, shoot any picture which has news 
value. 

But the fact remains that you'll have to 
think before shooting in order to sell 


ferent” sort of picture in the girl-in- 
bathing-suit classification. Maybe you 
can. If so, get it on the film without 
more ado. I guess that as long as you 
have a good-looking subject you'll al- 
ways be able to peddle this sort of shot 
somewhere. Such a picture never will 
knock out a top news illustration, but 
just about everybody will give it a glance 
for one reason or another. Even so, 
cheesecake must be good nowadays in 
order to find a sure market. 

It seems.as though we'll always be 
cursed with the same old thing in the 
way of sports pictures. But somehow I’m 
still hopeful that the boys will come 
through with something really differ- 
ent when it comes to golf and base- 
ball and certain other sports. Instead of 
turning out the same old tripe, look for 
unusual angles here, with reference both 
to story and to camera position. Perhaps 


Spot news is and always 
will be good picture copy. 
Don’t get so engrossed in 
taking that arty shot of a 
tenement that you miss the 
holdup taking place in a 
nearby doorway. And when 
you’ve managed somehow to 
make some rare exposures 
on the scene of an accident 
or a crime, don’t take the 
films home and develop and 
print them yourself. If there’s 
a chance that you have 
something, rush the exposed 
films to a paper or syndicate 
office just as fast as you can 
get there. 

In passing, it might be in- 
teresting to quote from a let- 
ter sent me by a chamber of 
commerce publicity man, a 
lad who has to get his resort 
pictures past editors or else. 
“What’s the matter with our 
pictures lately, that they’re not clicking?” 
he asked. My answer will apply to the 
publicity men like himself and freelances 
as well. I wrote: 

“I can’t think of anything in particular 
wrong with your pictures of late, except 
that they’re having to compete with such 
shots as those illustrating the war and our 
national defense program. I think you'll 
find that all publicity pictures are getting 
less consideration in these times, and 
stories which once were big stuff don’t 
rate even a second glance in the competi- 
tion they have today.” 

So there you are. Before you try to 
sell a print to any news agency or paper, 
ask yourself whether the subject of your 
picture has real news value, as measured 
by present-day standards. Now’s the 
time to steer clear of the picture that was 
made last year and the year before that. 
We've got ’em on file!—f 
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.-by L. A. Puggard, Detroit, Mich. 
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BARRAGE OVER BERLIN 
TRACER BULLET PATTERN 
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WarrAaRE creates spectacular 


cenes for night pictures, though 
humanity must pay a terrific price 
for this spectacle. A black sky 
background is perfect for showing 
the amazing pyrotechnics of war 


as it is fought in Europe today. 





INCENDIARY BOMB FIRE 


PYROTECHNICS OF WAR 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT BATTERY 













MORNING RIDE...... 
Sharer Allen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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EVENING SHADOW........... by 
J. Blumenthal, Montrea!, Canada 
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A HIGH camera angle enabled these 





photographers to get perfect diagonal 








composition. When you find a pleasing 
pattern or long shadows on the ground, 


get your camera up for an angle shot. 


(For Technical Data see page 80) 









Mobern youngsters are air-minded, and many interesting 
pictures can be built about the fascination planes hold for 






































ae them. Be on the lookout for good shots when you stop at an aTrny 1 
and¢ 

Poy airport or have a chance to attend a model-making session. 
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> (For Technical Data see page 80) 
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f W. McCurdy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MOUNTAIN GOATS........by 
A. E. Luckenbill, Tomah, Wis. 
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PEOPLE themselves are only of secondary interest in 

this picture. It is their shadows that attract the eye. Julius 

Shulman, Los Angeles, Calif., took it from above the en- 

trance to the Santa Anita race track. He mounted it 

upside down to give the shadows still more prominence. 
(For Technical Data see page 80) 
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A COMPACT TRAILER DARKROOM 











Complete facilities for photographic work are provided by 
this handy darkroom, built in one end of a house trailer. 


Light-tight masks are fitted to the window frames. 
open with the windows, and can be left in place for travel. 


F you travel by house trailer, you can 
take your darkroom along wherever 
you go. Here is a complete develop- 

ing, printing, and enlarging setup that 
was built into one end of an ordinary 20- 
foot trailer. It provides a fine workroom 
for photographic purposes, and many of 
its features do double duty to make living 
more comfortable. 

The trailer is of common design with a 
4x7 {t. dinette space in the rear. Just 
ahead of this are two full-length ward- 
robe cupboards, directly opposite each 
other. The wardrobe doors do two jobs. 
Closed, they protect articles stored within 
the cupboards. Open, and latched to- 
gether, they shut off the rear compart- 
ment for use as a darkroom. The trailer 
was purchased without dinette furniture. 
To make these wardrobe doors light 
tight, an extra casing was installed for 
them to close against. This took care of 
the top and sides. A sill could have been 
put across the bottom, but to eliminate 
the danger of tripping, a small rug is kept 
in the darkroom and pushed against the 
crack at the bottom of the door to keep 
the licht out. 

Masks were cut to cover the three win- 
dows in the darkroom section of the 


Ae Oc OAS ORNS i nttinoen 


| 


They 


trailer. They are quickly removable, and 
permit opening the windows at any time. 
Sometimes they are kept open at night, 
when the trailer is parked in a dark spot. 

A sheet of 44-inch plywood and a sheet 
of pressed wood were used for each of the 
masks, fastened together with flathead 
screws. Strips of thin, black sheet rubber 
were run around the edges of each mask, 
between the two layers. The plywood was 
made 14” smaller than the metal window 
frame on sides and bottom, and 1” 
smaller at the top. The pressed wood 
sheet was cut to fit inside the metal win- 
dow frame and lie flat against the glass. 
The masks were painted white on the in- 
side, and the outside was painted to 
match the body of the trailer. 

Flat brass strips were used to hold the 
masks in place. Two were fastened at the 
bottom of each mask, about 5” from the 
corners, and bent so they can be forced 
into the channel along the edge of the 
window frame. To fasten the top, one of 
the two sheet-metal screws in each top 
corner of the window frame was removed 
and a longer screw was driven through 
the plywood and into the threaded hole in 
the frame. 

Ventilation was provided by cutting 


room 


of living space left over. 


by 


W. WARREN ANDERSON 


You can set up a real dark- 


in a trailer. Here’s 


how it’s done—with plenty 


holes in the wardrobe doors and fitting 
light traps to them. Since the light traps 
were put on the inside of the doors, they 
were out of sight when the doors are 
closed. 

A good sink is essential for any dark- 
room. You can buy one ready made, or 
build your own, using plywood. Almost 
4 ft. long, my home-made sink also serves 
as a trailer bath tub. The sides are of 
I4-inch plywood and the bottom of 4- 
inch plywood. The ends of the sink were 
first cut to a curve of 36-inch radius, and 
then the butt-jointed corners were sawed 
perfectly square with a miter rig. Clamps 
were used to get a good bend in the bot- 
tom before the sink was assembled. If 
you are making your own, it is a good 
plan to start out a couple of weeks ahead 
of time by bending the bottom a little at 
a time, so that it will be ready when you 
have finished the rest of the work. 

The sink should be assembled once, to 
make sure everything fits, and then taken 
apart again for painting. Cover the joints 
with heavy paint, and screw them to- 

(Continued on page 100) 
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This is a normal print from the portrait 
negative which was used to make all the 
photographs that appear in this series. 


The subject is not always spaced just as 
desired, and cropping is one of the first 
and easiest steps to improve the picture. 


Greater enlargement and more severe crop- 
ping bring the subject's head up larger 
to fill the picture for a closeup effect. 





TRICK PRINTING 
FOR PORTRAIT EFFECTS. 


by STAN JENKINS 


Illustration Photographer, Utica, N. Y. 


A few simple changes often will improve your 


portraits greatly. 


HERE is no limit to the variety of 
effects that you can get with any 
picture that you take. The negative 
is only the starting place. If you aren’t 
satisfied with a simple, “straight” print, 
there are hundreds of tricks you can use, 
singly or in combination, to get a picture 
you like better. 

Among the possibilities are straight 
printing on papers of different type and 
contrast, the use of different developers 
and toners, and print control by flashing, 
dodging, cropping, masking, and retouch- 
ing. Add to these controls double and 
multiple printing from parts of additional 
negatives, and you will see that you can 
do almost anything with any given neg- 
ative. 

The illustrations on these pages show 
a few of the things you can do with one 
sin:ple picture. Masks were used for 
miuny of them. 

One good way to make a mask is to 
place the material on a piece of glass 
which is supported 4 to 6 inches above 
the easel. The glass, of course, should 
be clear and clean. 

The lens is stopped down for a sharp 
edge, and an accurate pencil outline of 
the projected image is made. The mask- 
ing material then is cut out carefully 
along this line, making two masks. One 
covers the main subject, and the other 
the background. This permits printing 


Two black cut-out masks, one for the sub- 
ject and one (above) for the background, 
permit printing each of them separately. 


Here’s how to make them. 


either one separately for special effects. 

Another method is to place a sheet of 
bromide paper on the glass and make an 
exposure on it. When it has been de- 
veloped, fixed, and dried flat, it is easily 
cut out for use as a mask. Still another 
stunt is to use sheets of glass for masks, 
painting over the parts that are to be 
held back with opaque paint. 

The edge sharpness is controlled by the 
distance from mask to paper and by the 
lens aperture used. The closer the mask 
is to the paper, the sharper the edge will 
be. The more the lens is stopped down, 
the sharper the edge. 

Since the size of the image at the mask 
varies considerably as the aperture is 
opened or closed, it is best to adjust the 
diaphragm before riacing the mask in 
position. Then make all test strips and 
the final print with the lens at this set- 
ting. 

Registration presents the main problem 
in getting good pictures. If the masks 
are not registered properly, overlapping 
images or white lines will give the trick 
away. Top and side guides may be fas- 
tened to the glass plate holding the masks 
for easy registration, or holes may be 
punched in both masks to register with 
marks on the glass. 

While a portrait head is used in these 
illustrations, the stunts are applicable to 
any subject matter.—™ 





The background mask (left) is mounted on 
glass above the paper, and the subject is 
printed through it for a white background. 
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these For a vignette effect, keep the background Here the head was printed, covered, and The head was printed, covered, and a 
ble to light and print in the subject through an background was half exposed. A card pro- round card was held above it on a wire to 
oval mask held between the lens and paper. tected the center as edges were flashed. give halo effect as background was printed. 





ed on To get a black background, the subject This picture was made in the same way A variation on the picture above is ob- 
ect : was printed and masked over, and then as the one above, but a black card was tained here by using a diffuser between 
ound. the background was flashed in heavily. placed over the upper right-hand corner. lens and paper for a soft-focus effect. 
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Popular 
Photography 


~~ 


Contest open to all, except employees of the 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, and their families. 


Submit any number of black-and-white prints, 
color prints, or color transparencies. Tinted 
black-and-white prints and montages not eligi- 
ble. Any size prints may be submitted, al- 


though 5x7 or larger are preferred. 
nnounces 3. Excluded from the contest are pictures which 
have been published by any photographic 
P y_ any -p Pp 
the magazine in the United States. Publication 


19 41 
$6,000 PRIZE 


Picture Contest 
* 


PEN to all comers, the biggest Picture Contest 
ever conducted by a photographic magazine 
is under way. This year POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
offers a total of more than $6,000 in cash, travel, and 
merchandise—$ | ,000 more than we awarded last year. 
Anybody can compete in this contest, and any pic- 
ture is eligible, whether black-and-white or color, 
"straight" or retouched. Human interest as well as 
photographic quality will determine the awarding of 
prizes. What we want to see is a lot of good pictures. 
It's a free-for-all affair, so get right at it! 


* 


FIRST PRIZE IN BLACK & WHITE 
A 1942 PACKARD 4-DOOR SEDAN “ioedl 








10. 





in other form does not make pictures ineligible. 


All photographs must carry on the back the 
typewritten or printed name and address of 
entrant. Attach securely to every entry a 
filled-in entry blank (see page 56) or a fac- 
simile. Additional blanks can be obtained 
from photo dealers and finishers. 


Pictures will be returned only if a self-ad- 
dressed and stamped envelope, or label and 
postage are contained in the same package. 
While exercising utmost care in handling, 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY does not assume 
any responsibility for the loss or damage of 
entries. 


Address all entries to Contest Editor, POP- 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Editors of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
will be the judges in the contest. Their de- 
cision is accepted as final by all contestants. 


. All entries must be in the hands of the Con- 


test Editor by September 2, 1941. The winners 
will be announced in the December issue of 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. In case of ties 


duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


Prize-winning prints and transparencies, in- 
cluding reproduction rights, become the prop- 
erty of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY. Nega- 
tives of prize-winning pictures must be loaned 


to POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY for 3 months. 


The Contest Editor regrets that he is unable 
to entertain correspondence of any kind re- 
garding entries. 


9™ PRIZE 


BLACK & WHITE 
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Solar Enlarger, for 
negatives up to 2!/, 
x 344"; #4.5 Wol- 
lensak anastigmat 
lens; ‘adj. condenser 
system; side-swing; 
interchange- 
able lensboard; can 
be used for reduc- 
ing and copying. 
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Cver $2,300 for 


COLOR 
1: $720.00 


14-day all-expense luxury cruise for 
2 to Trinidad and the islands, on 
liner operated by Alcoa Steamship 
Co., Inc. Fare includes special de- 
Juxe bedrooms, private bath. In 
case of national emergency, tickets 
will be honored when traffic is re- 
sumed. Value of each ticket 360.00. 


$204.10 


First-class round-trip tickets _ ; 
from New York to Miami, Fla., 

the Orange Blossom S ecial of the 
Seaboard Airline Railway, includ- 
ing sole occupancy of bedroom on 
train. Value of each ticket 102.50. 


$109.00 


4 x 5 Korona View Camera, 40.00; 
Turner-Reich f 6.8 convertible anas- 
tigmat lens in shutter, 62.00; carry- 
ing case, 5.00; holder, 2.00. 


Ath CASH $100.00 
5th $98.00 


Ampro Model A-8 movie projec- 
tor, for 8 mm film; |” f 1.6 lens; 
reverse; single-frame device; pilot 
light; rheostat control, variable 
speed: flickerless projection at slow 
speeds; 200’ reel, lamp, case. 


$59.50 


Cine Perfex double-8 movie cam- 
era; 3-lens turret; uses 50-ft. mag- 
azines; spring drive; positive start, 
rundown stop; 16, 24, 32, and 64 
frames per second; equipped with 
V/," Wollensak f 2.5 lens. 


7th to Tith $50.00 
9 Cash Awards, total $250.00 


Qnd 


gid 


Over $3,700 for 


BLACK & WHITE 


Is $1,200.00 


1942 Packard 4-door Touring Se- 
dan, completely equipped. Ap- 


$600.00 


Luxury all-expense cruise for 2 to 
the Caribbean, stopping at San 
Juan, St. Thomas, Port au Prince, 
and Havana, on S.S. 'America," 
of the United States Lines. In case 
of national emergency, tickets will 
be honored when traffic is re- 
sumed. Value of each ticket 300.00. 


$140.00 


Revere Model 99 double-8 movie 
camera and Revere Deluxe Model 
85 projector. Camera has 3-lens 
turret; 5 camera speeds. Pro- 
jector has rheostat speed con- 
trol; clutch control for stills; # 1.6 
lens; 500-watt lamp. Camera, with 
12.5 mm Wollensak # 2.5 lens, 65.00. 
Projector and case, 75.00. 


$102.05 


First-class round trip for one from 
New York to Miami, Fla., on the 
Orange Blossom Special of the 
Seaboard Airline Railway, includ- 
ing sole occupancy of bedroom. 


5th to Sth $50.00 
4 Cash Awards, total $200.00 
Oth $49.50 


Solar enlarger; for negatives 4 to 
2/4 x 3/4"; £ 4.5 Wollensak le 
adj. condensers; side swing; inter- 
changeable lensboard. 


$48.50 


Ciroflex double-lens reflex camera; 
takes 12 exposures 2!/," square on 
roll of No. 120 or B2 film; 83 mm 
Wollensak f 3.5 taking lens; Alphax 
shutter, speeds to 1/200 second. 
42.50. Eveready case 6.50. 


Did 


Sid 


Ath 


10th 


10™ PRIZE 


BLACK & WHITE 


“48° 


tor 2 uF 


Ciroflex double - fens 


case. 








| 4™ prize $494 50 

COLOR - 
S.V.E. Model RK Projector, 
slides; 100-watt 


lamp; 4” lens; case. 


reflex 
camera; f 3.5 Wollensak Vel- 
ostigmat tens; Alphax shutter 
to 1/200 second; Eveready 


22” PRIZE 


BLACK & WHITE 


$340 


Keystone Model 
K-8 8mm movie 
with 


camera, 


£2.5 lens. 


Hermes 
typewriter, 








3 tome OO 


"Baby" 
made by 
lard Bolex in Switzerland. 
Has small type, uses stand- 
ard portable ribbons, 


portable 
Pail- 
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5]| 228 CASH AND MERCHANDISE AWARDS! 
FIRST PRIZE 


COLOR CLASS 


$790 cRUISE 


All-expense |4-day luxury cruise for 2 to 
Trinidad and the islands, on an Alcoa 
Steamship Co. liner. Special .deluxe 
bedrooms and bath. Value of each 
ticket 360.00. 


THIRD PRIZE 
ust 51402 


Revere Model 99 double-8 movie camera; 
3-lens turret; # 2.5 lens, 65.00. Model 85 pro- 
jector & case, 75.00. Total 140.00. 





6"™ PRIZE 


COLOR 


$5950 


Cine-Perfex maga- 
zine-loading dou- 
ble-8 movie cam- 
era; 3-lens turret; 
f 2.5 lens. 





12™ PRIZE 


COLOR 


$4950 


Model 250 Federal en- 

larger, for negatives 

up to 21/4" "x3," 3/2" 

f 4.5 Octar anastigmat 

lens: double bellows 

extension; micrometer 
%\ focusing. 
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5™ PRIZE 


COLOR 


‘9 8° 


Ampro Model A-8 
movie projector; 
f 1.6 lens; reverse; 
single-frame de- 
vice; rheostat con- 
trol, variable 
speed; pilot light; 
200-ft. reel; famp; 
carrying case. 
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] Model 250 Federal Enlarger, for 

negatives up to 2!/, x 3/4"; 3!/2" 
Octar f 4.5 anastigmat lens; dou- 
ble condensers: swivel head; mi- 
crometer focusing. 

13 Hermes ''Baby"’ portable typewrit- 
er, made by Paillard Bolex, Swit- 
zerland. 

14 S.V.E. Model RK Projector, for 2 x 
2” slides; 100-watt lamp, 4” lens, 


case. 
15 20° CASH AWARDS of 25.00 each, 
- totaling 150.00. 


? Raven Standard Tripod Model 
"Haftone" projection screen, 48 x 
48". 

22 Model 715 Weston Master expo- 
sure meter, with high and low light 
scales. 

23 G-E exposure meter and leather 
case, winner's name to be en- 
graved on meter. 

2. De Jur Critic Model 40 exposure 
meter, and leather case. 

? Da-Lite Standard Challenger 
screen, 48 x 48” size, folding tri- 
pod, case. 

26 30 (5 prizes) Complete set (30 books) 
- of Little Technical Library Photo- 
graphic Series. 

3] Albert 5 x 7 all-metal printer, has 
automatic off-on switch. 

32 McAuley 30 x 40” beaded screen, 
in dust-proof case, legs attached. 

33 Kalart Master Micromatic Speed 
Flash, built-in outlet, 6” adj. re- 
flector. 

34 35 .2 prizes) Devin-McGraw Trial Kit 

i for making tri-color carbro prints. 

3 Harrison filter set, incl. Aero lock 
ring, 4 Duraline filters, lens shade, 
and case. Total approximately 

3 Wards Supreme exposure meter for 
still & motion pictures, including 
case. 

3 S.V.E. Giowhite 40 x 40” matte 
white projection screen, with tri- 
pod. 

Central States Instrument silent 
electric timer, 75-second range. 

40 G-M photoelectric exposure meter, 
for stills and motion pictures. 

4] 45 (5 prizes) | Dozen 14 x 20 Heavy 
- Duty Acme ferrotype plates. 
Diamond leather zipper gadget 
bag, for camera and accessories. 

47 Copy of Edwal's ‘What You Want 
to Know About Developers,'' and 
copy of ‘Modern Developing 
Methods,"' 3.00; Kingsley Electric 
Drum print dryer (from L. R. Biber 
Co.), 2.95. Total 


PRIZES 
In $6000% PICTURE CONTEST 


(continued from preceding page) 


COLOR 


49.50 


39.50 
31.50 


25.00 
25.00 


24.00 
23.00 


20.50 
20.00 


18.00 


16.50 
15.00 
14.95 


13.50 
10.00 


9.64 
9.50 


8.95 
8.75 
8.33 
6.30 
5.95 

















4 Chess-United Precision rangefinder, 
chrome finish, with carrying case. 


49 Set of Rothco filters, incl. yellow, 

red, orange, green, Kodachrome 
adapter (all mounted), and lens 
shade. Total 


50 Braunstein Etchcraft retouching kit, 

2.25; Ellis tripod stabilizer, 1.75; 
Refract-All negative scratch remov- 
er, 1.50. Tota 


5] Mansfield assortment, incl. Micro- 
grain 85 (liquid); chrome short- 
stop-hardener and _ fixer; film- 
cleaning & film-drying solutions; 
ferrotype polish; Color Toner kit. 


52 Set of Practo Planolite filters, incl. 
yellow, orange, red, green. Total 
approximately 


53 55 (3 prizes) Assortment of Wabash 
a Superflash or Superflood lamps. 


5 Model A Gibbs Flood Gun, for 
camera mounting, 2.75; Wesco No. 
99 slide file, 2.25. Total 


57 Tricol printer; built-in safelight 

window, "'shutter-type'’ switch. 

58 Wesco All-Redy tripod head, one 
adjustment locks pan and tilt. 


59 John G. Marshall assortment, incl. 

fine qrain, Make-A-Tube, and uni- 
versal developers; Rodinal; Make- 
A-Stop; Make-A-Chrome; universal 
fixing powder & Make-A-Fix; 2- 
Minute acid fixer & hardener; and 
intensifier. Total 


60 Saymon-Brown rangefinder, with 
accessory clips, bracket, and case. 


6l 62 (2 prizes) Ellis tripod stabilizer, 

ie 1.75: Dotterweich flash meter, 1.50; 
King tool for loading 35 mm car- 
tridges, 1.25. Total 


63 Hill camera stock (for using cam- 
era like gun), 2.95; King tool for 
loading 35 mm cartridges, 1.25. 


64 75 (12 prizes) New model Hipco Syn- 
ms chro-Matic flash gun, tester light. 


76 Package of 100 S.V.E. Rapid slide 
binders, complete with glass. 


77 79 (3 prizes) Fotoshop Handbook of 

mn Color Photography, 1.00; Graphic 
Economy LT-I7 developer, 1.00; 
Boes Kor-Key (for relocking 35 mm 
cartridges), .49; Merix cleaning 
solution for slides & color films, 
.45; Merix film cleaning & moisten- 
ing solution, .45; Merix print flat- 
tening solution, .25. Total 
Chilcote 8 x 10 Durcote portrait 
album, holds 12 prints. 

8] 83 (3 prizes) Lutz negative filing cab- 

ios inet, with 500 glassine Negontain- 

ers. 





5.50 
5.50 


5.50 


5.35 


5.20 


5.00 
5.00 


4.95 
4.95 
4.93 


4.75 
4.50 


4.20 


3.95 
3.75 
3.64 


3.50 
3.50 








Contest Editor, POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please enter the enclosed pitture in your 1941 Picture Contest. 
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BLACK & WHITE 


i} Sun Ray Arnold Model C Enlarger, 
for negatives up to 2!/," sauare; 3” 
f 4.5 lens; interchangeable con- 
densers; swing head; interchange- 
able lensboard; precision focusing. 


12-21 (10 prizes) Hermes ‘'Baby'' port- 
able typewriter, made by Paillard 
Bolex, Switzerland. 


22 Keystone Model K-8 movie camera, 
fitted with f 2.5 lens. 


23 Univex Superspeed Mercury cam- 
era, f3.5 lens, shutter speeds to 
1/1000 second. 


24 Kalart Model F Range Finder, ad- 
justable, synchronized with lens. 


25 Model 715 Weston Master expo- 
sure meter, with high and low light 
scales. 


26 (I prize) 24 eee, adjustable 
frames for displaying mounted 
prints. 


27 G-E exposure meter and leather 
case, winner's name to be en- 
graved on meter. 


2 Abbey Super Press Flashgun, 3 X 
Model, with built-in extra outlet. 


29 Da-Lite Challenger projection 
screen, 39 x 52” size, folding tri- 
pod, case. 


30 Wardflex camera, f 6.3 lens, ever- 
eady case, exposure guide. 


31-35 (5 prizes) Complete set (30 books) 
of Little Technical Library Photo- 
graphic Series. 


Mendelsohn Model C De Luxe 
Speedgun, 7” aplanatic reflector. 


37 Vokar Model B camera, f 6.3 lens, 
shutter to 1/100 second. 


38 (1 prize) 100 assorted De Luxe dou- 
ble mounts, Nat'l. Card Mat & 
Board Co. 


39 Dar-Kin portable darkroom, wt. 45 
Ibs., moisture-repellent construc- 
tion. 


Amex enlarger, f 6.3 lens, takes up 
to 2'/4, x 3/4" negs. (donated by 
Fotoshop Inc.). 


4] Royal tripod and tilt head, all- 
metal, adjustable telescoping legs. 


4 Devin-McGraw trial kit for making 
tri-color carbro prints. 


43 Lutrix photoelectric exposure meter 
and case, interchangeable dials. 


Mansfield Photo Chem Lab., in- 
cluding chemicals, scale, book of 
experiments. 


45 Kalart Standard Speed Flash, com- 
plete with 6” chrome reflector. 


46 Nikor en igre cut film and film 
pack tank, stainless steel. 


47 (| prize) 50 salon mats for II x 14 
prints (from The Chilcote Co.) 


John G. Marshall Inc. assortment, 
incl. set of oil colors; fine grain, 
Make-A-Tube, and universal de- 
velopers; Rodinal; Make-A-Stop; 
Make-A-Chrome; Make-A-Fix and 
universal fixing powders; 2-minute 
acid fix-hardener; intensifier. Total 


49 Fromader Genera assortment: No. 

2 motion picture processing outfit; 
reversal powders; desensitizer; 
Duatone compound; intensifier; 
anti-scratch solution. Total 


50 Victor Speed-O-Matic flash syn- 

chronizer, 6” adj. reflector. 

51-52 (2 prizes) G-M photoelectric expo- 
sure meter, for stills and motion 
pictures. 


53-57 (5 prizes) | Dozen 14 x 20 heavy 


duty Acme ferrotype plates. 


5 Edwal De Luxe assortment, incl. 

Super !2 and Ill developers: 
Quick-Fix; film cleaner; ferrotype 
polish; Thermo-Salt; chrome hard- 
ener; | copy "Modern Developing 
Methods"; | copy ‘What You 
Want to Know About Developers." 

59 Kemp Devel-O-Tank, adj. for film 
sizes from 35 mm to 4 x 5; 3 com- 
partments. 
Victor No. 620 Twin-Stand lighting 
unit, incl 2 reflectors, rubber 
cords, plugs. 


47.50 


39.50 


34.00 
29.75 


24.00 
24.00 


24.00 
23.00 


20.75 
20.00 


19.93 
18.00 


17.00 
16.50 
16.00 


15.00 
14.95 


13.50 
13.50 
11.95 
11.95 


11.50 
11.50 
10.50 
9.83 


9.10 


8.75 
8.75 


8.33 
8.00 


7.95 
7.35 


85 OTHER VALUABLE PRIZES 
ARE LISTED ON PAGE 78 





This striking silhouette was made by Mario Ciaccio of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. He deliberately underexposed, using 1/100 sec. 
at # 16 with a medium yellow filter on Superpan Supreme film. 


First prize this month goes to Dr. |. K. Moorhouse of Beau- 
mont, Texas, for this spontaneous action picture. It was 
snapped with a 2!/, x 3!/4 Miniature Speed Graphic equipped 
with Ektar lens. One flashbulb was fired at the camera 
to fill in the shadows. The exposure was 1/100 second at 
#16 on Superpan Supreme film with a medium yellow filter. 


This interesting tabletop was made by W. M. Anderson, oo 
of Oakland, Calif., with an Ernemann gs camera. 


Se PIE TURES FROM 
OUR READERS 


Lee Willington of Bronx, N. Y., takes second 

prize with this timely photograph. It was Shanti Jhaveri of Bombay, India, This well-framed picture was taken 
made with a Kodak Duo Six-20 with f 3.5 lens. photographed this cobra with an by Ray J. Epstein of Columbia, Mo., 
His exposure was 1/50 sec. at f II, using exposure of 1/50 sec. at f 16 in with an Altiflex. His exposure was 
Finopan film with a medium yellow filter. the sunlight on a bright afternoon. 1/100 sec. at # 8 on Verichrome. 
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TRADE NOTES AND NEWS 








LL-ELECTRIC in operation, the new 

Central States Instrument Co. Film 
Tank Agitator features a plastic housing and 
a tenite tank pan. 
The latter is proof 
against such photo- 
graphic chemicals as 
might fall on it in 
the course of devel- 
opment. Retailing at 
3.35, the agitator is 
made by the Central 
States Instrument 
Co., Route No. 4, 
Madison, Wis. 














C. S. I. Agitator. 


POSSESSING A MUCH higher refractive 
index than previously available in optical 
materials, a new type of glass in which no 
silicates are used has been developed by 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. Tan- 
talum, tungsten, and lanthanum are used 
in producing the new glass, which possesses 
increased capacity for bending light rays. 
This iatter characteristic means that a lens 
of a given focal length will have much less 
curvature, and that the path of the rays 
through the margin of the lens will be more 
nearly like that of the rays passing through 
the central portion of the objective. Some 
time may elapse before the new glass is 
found in general use in photographic lenses, 
Kastman advises, one reason being that ap- 
plications of it in national defense are most 
important at present. 


A SIMPLE METHOD of drying negatives 
quickly is said to be made possible by using 
the new “sealed-silver’” infrared heat lamps 
announced by Wabash Photolamp Corp., 
345 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y. The infra- 
red radiations are said to penetrate to the 
film base and dry the negative thoroughly 
in from 1% to 2 minutes. 


WITH THE COMING of hot (and frequent- 
ly humid) summer weather, photographers 
will be interested in various means of keep- 
ing darkrooms dry and temperate. In this 
connection, a new unit, the Philco-York 
Model 41, has been introduced by the Philco 
Corp., Tioga and C Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MERGING OF Color Process Labora- 
tory and Photochrom has resulted in the 
formation of Photochrom Imbibition Print 
Laboratories, 837 Fairfax, Hollywood, 
Calif., it is announced. Specializing in the 
making of Chromura prints from Koda- 
chrome transparencies, Photochrom offers 
a high-grade color printing service to ama- 
teurs and professionals. 


A SERIES OF 1-reel Biblical films in sound 
is just being released by Nu-Art Films, Inc., 
145 W. 45th St., New York City. The new 
features are said to be among the most au- 
thentic ever filmed*in Palestine and nearby 
localities. For further information on them, 
write to Nu- “Art, at the address given. 


BY MEANS OF standardizing on Bantam 
and 35 mm Kodachrome transparencies and 
one regular print size, Color Prints, Inc., 
now is able to produce genuine Wash-off 
Relief color prints from miniature Koda- 
chromes for $3 each in the 8 x 10” print 
size. Additional prints can be had from the 
same transparency for $1 each, if ordered 
within 60 days, it is said. Address of Color 
Prints, Ine., is 1711 North Vermont Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


NEW SUPPLEMENTS TO the Filmosound 
Library Catalog of movie features are list- 
ing films which deal with the functioning 
and defense of democracy, as well as sev- 
eral titles which deal with scenic subjects 
in full color. Wild-life features and car- 
toons also are added to the most recent list- 
ings, according to Bell & Howell, Inc., 1801 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE OPENING of a branch sales office at 
420 Market St., San Francisco, Calif., is an- 
nounced by Frank A. Emmet Co., of Los 
Angeles. The Emmett organization is West 
Coast distributor for _ Britelite, Bolex, 
Princeton, Wollensak, G-M, and other prod- 
ucts, and POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY’S Pacific 
Coast readers are advised to inquire about 
such products from one of the Emmet offices. 


SUPPLEMENTING the present Speedguns 
ZC2, ZC3, and L2 for Contax and Leica, 
the new Model F will fit either camera when 
the proper cable re- 
lease is used. Com- 
pletely pre-synchron- 
ized at the factory, 
Model F leaves the 
accessory clip of the 
camera free for other 
purposes. Priced at 
$25, it is made by S. 
Mendelsohn, 46 Far- 
rand St., Bloomfield, 
N. J. A 7” aplanatic 
reflector is standard 
equipment, a 5” mod- 
el being available. 
Also obtainable is an “ % 
all-metal cable re- — _ 

lease, at $2.50. Speedgun Model F. 


THE NEW MAXIM Model B exposure me- 
ter, complete with film speed listings, case, 
and instructions, has just been made ready 
for distribution, and will list at $1.95, ac- 
cording to the Maxim Instrument Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


RESEMBLING THE recently-announced 
Speed Midget and No. 5 bulbs in size and 
appearance, a new bayonet-base flashbulb 
known as Focal Plane No. 6 is announced 
by Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloom- 
field, N. J. The new bulb is designed espe- 
cially for synchronization with focal plane 
shutters on miniature cameras, has a flash 
duration of about 1/20 second, and produces 
its light by means of shredded foil. More 
complete details are obtainable from West- 











inghouse. 














INCLUDING A specially-treated develop- 
ing rack, a 50-ft. capacity drying rack, 
loading stand, tray, and safelight, the Su. 























































































Superior Junior Processing Outfit. 


perior Junior Outfits for home processing 
of movie films are available in two sizes, 
Processing time is said to be about 1 hour 
when either kit is used. For prices and 
other details, write to the Superior Bulk 
Film Co., 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 


COMPRISING MORE than 100 pages of 
bargains in new and used photographic 
equipment, an illustrated catalog has just 
been published by Abe Cohen’s Exchange, 
142 Fulton St., New York City. Readers of 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY can obtain copies of 
the new _ publication by writing to Abe 
Cohen’s Exchange at the address given. 


SAID TO HAVE been thoroughly checked 
spectroscopically and photographically, the 
new Princeton Dye-Cast Filters are equipped 
with brass mounts and are available in a 
complete selection of colors and sizes. For 
prices and other details on this line of 
photographic accessories, write to Price In- 
— Corp., 130 W. 17th St., New York 
ity. 


A REDUCTION in the prices of several 
models is announced by Da-Lite Screen Co., 
Inc., 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
The new figures apply particularly to all 
Model B Da-Lite screens and to several sizes 
in the Challenger line. Complete informa- 
tion can be obtained from the manufacturer 
at the above address. 


CONTAINING DETAILS on specifications, 
remote control apparatus, circuit diagrams, 
etc., Bulletin A-17 has just been announced 
by the Industrial Timer Corp., 109 Edison 
Place, Newark, N. Special reference is 
made to the new BH series of signaling 
synchronous motor timers. For a copy of 
Bulletin A-17, write to the company at the 
address given above. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW line of movie acces- 
sories is announced by Franklin Photo- 
graphic Industries, 223 W. Erie St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. The Franklin splicer accommo- 
dates 8 mm, 16 mm, and 16 mm sound film, 
splices and cuts simultaneously, has an 
automatic-type scraper, and lists at $5.95. 
Cadmium-finished spring steel reels also are 
available, featuring a _ self-locking spring 
(Continued on page 108) 

















SALON 


ENTRIES | CLOSING| DATES OPEN 
DATE 





4th Annual National Salon of Photography, Lititz 
es CED CIs ic vccecccocccctnssoosecns 





2nd Annual Finger Lakes Salon of Photography. . 





3rd Annual International Salon, Photo Club of El 
OO OE OO 





2nd Annual Cape Cod Salon of Photography, Photo- 
__ graphic Society of Cape Cod 


2nd Annual North American Salon of Pictorial 
Photography. ......ssesceeeescececsccescececs 











. ENTRY 
ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO FEE | ALLOWED TO THE PUBLIC 
C. B. Workman, Secretary, Lititz Springs Camera 
EO ee eer eee $1.00 4 June 10 |July 4—July 14 
C. F. Herron, Salon Chairman, 34 Genesee St., 
SS EE eR a ee $1.00 5 _ June 13_|June 14—July 14 
José L. Morales, Secretary, Photo Club de El Salvador, 
SS dl eee ea eer $1.00 | 4 July 15 |Aug. 1—Aug. 20 
Salon Sec., Robert H. Boody, 479 Ocean St., Hyannis, 
DK <add domeke eres ekaenen ines ncaa eee nee $1.00 July 19 |Aug. 17—Aug. 24 
Salon Chairman, Grant Duggins, Sierra Camera 4 =~ 


Club, 1426 54th St., Sacramento, Calif........... 


$1.00 6 col. tr. Aug.8 /|Aug. 29—Sept. 7 








2nd Champlain Valley I International Salon of Pho- 


Salon Secretary, c/o Robert Hull Fleming Museum, 
PL WE, s caceceeetawacevesceeneneees bee 





|R. W. Berhalter, Salon Chairman, 637 Court St., 


Reading, Pa 


| 
| Aug. 1l |Aug. 24—Sept. 30 
| 
| 





4th Annual Tri-State National Salon of Photog- 
raphy, Burlington Camera Club 


Robert B. Prugh, Salon Chairman, 317 N. Fourth 
is PNG ic cncode cemeeencsmanedeteate 





3rd oe Atlanta National Salon, Atlanta Camera 
Dé¢evnlie denen eberedente seen ewes esenvenes 


Mrs. Geo. Bird, Salon Secretary, 685 Morningside 
Drive, N.E., Atlanta, Ga 





West Virginia Annual Salon of Photograp'-y, 
Coeteeetems Cmte GOs cc cc cccccccccccosccce 


—— Committee, 110-A McFarland St., Charleston, 


ee ee ry 








— International Salon of Photography, 
941 


Salon a name Hans Kaden, Architects’ Bldg., 17th 
& Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa............sse00 





in China International Salon of Photography, 
Photographic Society of Hong Kong............ 





Hon. Salon Secretary, Room 117, Prince’s Building, 
PE Seg pinecss 5 bes siwueeeerdeueuaenues 











$1.00 4+ 

$1.00 a Aug. 25 |Sept. 14—Oct. 5 

$1.00 4 | Sept. 20 |Oct. 1—Oct. 16 

$1.00 4 | Oct. 1 Oct. 12—Oct. 31 

$1.00 4 Oct. 11 |Nov. 1—Nov. 9 

$1.00 4 Oct. 15 |Nov. 1—Nov. 30 
5s. 4 Nov. 1 |Dec. 1—Dec. 7 











See page 103 for schedule of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 'S Traveling Salon. 
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(Advertisement) 





LAST month the news was Kodak Plus-X 
Film in popular sizes—providing the 
users of roll and pack cameras with a 
great all-round panchromatic film with 
its new combination of fine grain, high 
speed, and excellent photographic qual- 
ity. Here are two “follow-up” items— 


SHUTTER speeds and diaphragm 
settings for Plus-X, as well as for 
Kodak Verichrome, Panatomic-X, 
and Super-XX Films—in minia- 
ture, roll, and pack sizes—are 
given for all daylight lighting con- 
ditions, in a new Outdoor Koda- 
guide for Kodak Films. 10 cents. 
And a specification sheet on 
Plus-X rolls and packs is included 
in the Kodak Data Sheet Packet A. 
The Plus-X sheet gives its speed 
.»..recommended meter settings 
... spectrograms .. . filter factors 
. . . daylight, Photoflood, and Pho- 
toflash exposure tables . . . devel- 
opment... sensitometric curves, 
etc. Also included in this packet of 
data sheets is technical informa- 
tion on the properties and uses of 
Kodak Super Ortho-Press Film 
Packs, Kodak Direct Positive Film, 
Eastman Contrast Process Ortho 
and Panchromatic Films, the 101 


mim. £/4.5 and 127 mm. £/4.5 Ektar 
Lenses, and the making of black- 
and-white prints from Koda- 
chrome. The sheets, complete in 
themselves, are punched for in- 
sertion in your Kodak Reference 
Handbook. 15 cents. 


ANOTHER useful reference sheet is this 
Kodak Photographic Papers Chart which 
has actual photographic paper samples 
showing the surface texture, stock tint, 
and warmth of emulsion tone of all 
Kodak papers. Stock weight and avail- 
able contrasts are also given for each 
paper. And in addition there are instruc- 
tions for using the chart... develop- 
ment and safelight recommendations 

. paper speeds... and helpful sug- 
gestions on choosing appropriate paper 
surfaces for various subjects. 15 cents. 
(A perforated gummed tape is supplied 
for inserting the chart in the Kodak 
Reference Handbook.) 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 

















THIS is the new Contrast Viewing 
Kodaguide with which you can 
determine the correct contrast fil- 
ter and negative material to obtain 
the color contrast you want—in 
either daylight or artificial light— 
by direct observation of your sub- 
ject through its four actual Wrat- 
ten Filters—A, B, C5, and G. Filter 
factors for the most commonly 
used Kodak negative materials are 
also included. 25 cents. 


HERE is a convenient new accessory for 
Kodak Advance Enlarger, the moder- 
ately priced ($27.50, complete with f/11 
lens), versatile enlarger which accepts 
negatives from 35 mm. to 3144 x 44% 
inches. It is the Microfocus Attach- 
ment, a friction drive control which fits 
into the lower bellows casting and pro- 
vides smooth, positive, knob-controlled 
focusing. $1.25. 


ANOTHER new enlarger accessory 
is the Tilting Lens Mount for 
Kodak Precision Enlarger. The 
Mount replaces the regular lens 
board and, by means of a universal 
joint, allows the lens to be tilted to 
as much as 10° in any direction. In 


combination with the Tilting Legs 
($6.50) for the Masking Paper 
Board, it gives the Precision En- 
larger owner control of distortion. 
$10. (The 4-inch lens threads into 
the mount...the 2- and 3-inch 
lenses require Adapters, $1.25 
each.) 





THERE is another useful accessory for 
Kodak Precision Enlarger—the Roll Film 
Support Cups illustrated below. They 
clamp on the upper bellows casting and 
make it much easier to enlarge from roll 


ANOTHER convenience is the 
brand new Kodak Single Powder 
Hardener and Fixer. Making an 
extremely good hath, it has two 
distinct advantages in prepara- 
tion. A single powder, which you 
simply mix with water—halving 
the time and effort required with 
separate powders. And, you can 
mix up only the quantity you want 
at the time—measuring it with the 
cup incorporated in the top of the 
bottle. This is particularly con- 
venient if you are limited for space 
—you don’t have to mix up the 
whole bottle and then store it. In 
bottles sufficient to prepare 1 
quart, 1, gallon, and 1 gallon of 
solution, it is $.20, $.35, and $.60, 
respectively. 


SEE YOUR KODAK DEALER 












60 


L. C. S., St. Louis, Mo—yYour shutter 
speed of 1/150 sec. has proved ample to 
stop action in this picture. The only blur 
is in the flying rope, and that does not 






























































































































Print CrtVicthwuel 


The service rendered on this page is free to our readers. Send your prints with technical 
data to POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. We regret that 


we cannot criticize prints by mail. Send self-addressed and stamped envelope for return. 











additional cropping, as indicated by the 
white line, to eliminate non-essential de- 
tail and concentrate interest on your 
subject. You did well to show only the 
head of the kitten instead of trying to 
include all of it in the picture area. This 
puts across the idea of its looking out 
from a protected place, and makes it 
seem just as small as though its whole 
body had been shown. Showing too 
much is a most common photographic 
fault, and you have limited your subject 
very well here. Cut out a part of the 
background to limit it in the same way, 
and your photograph will be much bet- 
ter. This can be done by cropping the 
print, or enlarging only the desirable 
center section. However, to avoid the 
necessity of extreme enlargement, it usu- 
ally is better to move closer to your sub- 
ject and fill the negative with the picture 
you want at the time you make your ex- 


posure. 
* > x 


Mrs. P. W., Strong, Miss.—The old cov- 
ered bridge you have selected as the set- 
ting for this picture seems to have good 
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Photo by L. C. S. 


on age 











Left: Time your picture 
to catch your subjects’ 
feet off the ground for 






action in shots like this. 





























seem objectionable. 
In fact, it adds to 
! the picture. How- 
| ever, you might 
! have chosen a more opportune instant at 
which to snap the shutter. Although the 
} flying hair of your young subjects helps 
get the idea of action across, both of 
j them have their feet on the ground. 
This does not contribute to the action— 
in pictures of this sort it is much better 
to catch them up in the air. Shooting 
| from a low angle, with a more simple 
background, would make a better picture 
as indicated by the artist’s sketch. The 
next time you get ready to take a photo- 
graph of this sort, study the action you 
want. Then trip your shutter at the best 
possible time to get it. For tips on shoot- 
ing action pictures, see the article on that 
subject on page 33 of this issue of POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 









* * . 
R. C., Branson, Mo.—In this picture 
you have caught good expression as the 
kitten peers out from behind the rocks 
and clump of grass. We would suggest 





































































*hoto by Mrs. P. 
photographic possibilities. However, you 
might have done more with it by choos- 
ing a better viewpoint from which to 
shoot. The railing top which runs right 
up to the camera, slowly becoming more 
out of focus as it gets closer, could have 
been avoided by taking the picture from 
nearer the center of the road. This would 
have placed the horse and rider against 
the deep shadows within the bridge, 
making them stand out well against the 
dark background. Having them move 
closer to the camera would have helped 
to bring them out, too, as they would 
then have appeared larger in proportion 
to the bridge. A good stunt to try in a 
picture setup like this is to stand inside 
the bridge, using the opening at one end 
of it as a frame within your picture, and 
catch your subject in the bright sunlight 


out in the open. 
~ * x 


H. S., Cleburne, Tex.—This sunny 
summer scene indicates that your expo- 
sure was just right. There is a fine 
range of tones in your picture, and the 
trees show good shadow detail. The 








Photo by H. S. 


scene is a busy one—there seems to be 
almost too much going on in it for a 


single picture. In the foreground are a 
pair of swans—good subjects in them- 
selves. Then there are the groups of 


trees on the far shore, and their refiec- 
tions in the water. Finally, there is the 
group of people on the other side of the 
water. ‘They are barely discernible in 
this reproduction, but show up more on 
your actual print. Any one of these sub- 
jects is fine potential picture material, 
and can be made to dominate a picture. 
However, in this photograph none of 
them has a position of sufficient impor- 
tance to make it the major point of the 
whole scene. Hence we have a picture 
with no outstanding subject, and the eye 
roams across it briefly in search of some- 
thing of primary interest but finds no 
point to settle on. 


* 


F. A. O., Clarksburg, W. Va.—You ask 
what caused the light circles and general 
fogginess in this photograph. Lens flare 
seems to be the answer. It is caused by 
pointing the camera directly toward the 
sun, or very nearly so, while taking a pic- 
ture. The lighting in your photograph 
bears out this conclusion, as it seems to 
be coming from almost straight ahead of 
the camera. Lens flare frequently is the 
cause of circles like these, general fog, 
and light streaks. It can be avoided by 
shading the lens from the direct rays of 
the sun, either by using your hand or a 
shade built to fit over the lens of your 
camera. This will permit you to aim the 
camera almost directly toward the sun, 
and your pictures will be free of flare as 
long as its light does not strike the lens. 
However, even with a lens shade, flare 
often occurs if the camera is pointed di- 
rectly toward the sun so that its image 
appears in the picture. 


* * 
















Photo by F. A. O. 











“Lively boy—frisky pup— super-fast Super-XX was the obvious film. But then I’d 


probably have used it anyway. I work with a minimum of light so its great speed 


and grand gradation are made to order for me. I took this picture for an insurance 
company’s national advertising. Exposure, \4 second at f/11.’’ VALENTINO SARRA 


Kopak SUPER-XX FILM, with which Sarra 
made his picture, is a high-speed panchro- 


matic film, widely used both for indoor 
photography and for outdoor work under 
adverse light conditions or at high shutter 
speeds. Supplied in rolls, packs, sheets. 


OTHER KODAK FILMS FOR VARIOUS NEEDS 


VERICHROME 
PLUS-X “pan” 
speed. PANATOMIC-X 


for day-in, day-out photography. 


all-round film. Fine grain, extra 


microscopic grain. Permits 


great enlargement. Panchromatic. PORTRAIT PAN- 
CHROMATIC 
INFRA-RED 
PRESS (sheets) 
PANCHRO-PRESS (sheets) 

light. TREX PANCHROMATIC 
film. SUPER ORTHO PRESS (sheets and packs) 
fast ortho material. ORTHO-X (sheets) 
film. KODACHROME—for full-color trans- 
..See the data books, Kodak Films (15¢) 
and Kodachrome (25¢). At your dealer's. Eastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


a favorite multi-purpose “pan” film. 
for dramatic infra-red effects. PANCHRO- 
SUPER 


extra speed for adverse 


a splendid ‘“‘press’’ film 


Eastman’s fastest sheet 
fine, 
top-speed 
ortho 


pare! 1cies. 


VALENTINO SARRA 


1923—First U. S. commerciel 
work. 1941—One of Amer- 
ica's leading photo illustra- 
tors in dollar volume of sales. 





THE GREAT PICTURES ARE MADE ON KODAK FILM 










































































FOR CAMERA OWNERS... 
Ne W Trie ” A monthly list of valuable kinks and hints for the amateur. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will pay $3.00 for each one accepted. 


Improvised Electric Heater 


F your darkroom has any tendency to 

become chilly or damp, or if for any 
reason you may need a little extra heat 
in another part of 
the house, an ordi- ——— 7 
nary aluminum | 
photo reflector can 
be pressed into 
good use. A 25-cent 
heater element can 
be purchased at any 
electrical supply 
house, and screwed 
into the reflector in place of the regular 
bulb. By this means the heat will be 
concentrated in the desired direction, and 
the inner surface of the reflector will be 
found about as efficient in throwing heat 
as it is in spreading light—William D. 
Hayes, Oakland, Calif. 





Unit in reflector. 


Safety Lock for Film Tank 
pmo film developing tanks are not 
\J equipped with safety locks—which 
makes it dangerous to handle them for 
proper agitation. 
After an _ accident 
which ruined a roll 
of film, I hit upon 
this safety device to 
prevent future 
trouble. 

The only cost in- 
volved in making 
this simple lock is 
about 20 cents, for 
the pair of rings at 
top and bottom. The heavy wire which 
forms the frame is taken from two wire 
coat hangers, and bent to form four sec- 
tions as shown in the illustration. These 
are held together at top and bottom by the 
key rings. The safety lock is put on by 
folding the sections together, and then 
they are spread apart to lock the lid in 
place.—Joseph C. Banos, Chicago, IIl. 





Tank lock in use. 


Aid for Tray Agitation 


Mor. photographers have consider- 
able use for some kind of tray agi- 
tator, and I devised a simple one which 
is made out of a 
discarded orange 
packing box and a 
few cents’ worth of 
wood doweling. One 
end of the orange Tray on teeter. 
box forms the re- 
cessed platform on which the tray rests. 
If the recessed area of the box-end 
doesn't fit the bottom of your tray (as 
it probably won't), take some of the 
slats from the sides of the box and tack 
them down in such a way as to hold 
the tray snugly in place. 

The doweling (I find the 14” size best 
for the purpose) is cut to the right 


length and nailed to the bottom of the 
oblong base, just a little off center. Place 
your tray on the “agitator,” press down 
on the shorter end of the wooden plat- 
form, release it, and it will rise slowly. 
This action will be very helpful in keep- 
ing your tray solution in circulation.— 
John G. Wells, Sacramento, Calif. 


Three-Way Feet for Tripod 


OU can improve the faithful old 
wooden tripod immeasurably in a 
few minutes, spending but a few cents 
for materials. First obtain three license- 





— 


Left to right: Regular, spike, and 
suction-cup tripod feet in use. 


plate bolts with wing nuts, and three 
small rubber suction cups. All of these 
items are obtainable at the nearest auto 
supply store. Then take three 14," strips 
of brass or stainless steel stock, each 
about 4” by 1%”. Each of these metal 
strips is drilled with three holes, one in 
the middle and one centered near each 
end. Assemble the parts as shown in 
the accompanying photographs. 

The spikes, useful on _ unpolished 
wooden surfaces, are made by sharpen- 
ing the ends of three light machine 
screws. The suction cups will be found 
almost endlessly useful—they’ll grip lin- 
oleum, terrazzo, marble, etc. And of 
course you can use the original feet of 
the tripod by merely turning your adap- 
ters horizontal, as shown in the first pic- 
ture in the series above-—Donald Stern- 
bergh, York, Pa. 


Prevents Fog from Easel 
A SHEET of black matte paper, such 


as that to be found in a package of 
enlarging paper, can be placed under the 
sensitized paper on the enlarging easel to 
prevent fogging to some extent. Light is 
reflected from light-colored easels, and 
this can cause fogging of the resulting 
print, especially if singleweight paper is 
used and the negative has a considerable 
range of transparent areas.—Norman A. 


Scholz, Belding, Mich. 


A Personal Formulary 
M*: photographers standardize 

pretty much on the kind and num- 
ber of formulas they use in processing 
prints and negatives. It’s a good idea to 
gather all your favorite formulas’in one 
place. A handy way of doing this is to 
purchase a cheap wire-bound notebook, 








Pasting printed formulas in notebook. 


in which you paste formulas clipped from 
manufacturers’ literature and the direc- 
tion sheets which come in packages of 
film and paper. 

By doing this you'll soon have a for- 
mula directory which is as complete as 
you want it, and you can confine the 
contents to just such directions as you 
need and use in your own work. Fur- 
thermore, a notebook of this kind can 
be kept up to date easily at all times.— 
Kenneth Murray, Colon, Mich. 


Firm Mount for Reflectors 
PONGE rubber tape, available at most 
hardware and auto accessories stores, 

can be used to provide a firm mount for 
clamp-on reflectors. 
Wind it around the 
cross-bar of your 
light stand, as 
shown in the illus- 
tration, and clamp 
the reflectors over 
it. They will remain 
secure in any posi- 
tion without danger 
of slipping off the cross bar or slowly 
turning down until they no longer light 
the subject correctly —E. A. Southwick, 
Portland, Ore. 





Clamp grips tape. 


Care of Darkroom Scales 

HE balance which the arnateur pho- 

tographer uses to weigh out chem- 
icals is a precision instrument, and should 
be treated as such. The bearings and 
knife-edges are particularly susceptible 
to damage from rust and dirt, both of 
which can impair the instrument’s use- 
fulness in measuring small portions. 
Hence, the scales should be kept free of 
dirt and moisture. 

If some such damage already has set in, 
however, reconditioning often requires 
nothing more than a thorough cleaning 
with a suitable solvent, such as carbon 
tetrachloride applied with a pipe cleaner. 
The presence of rust generally requires 
the polishing of the bearing surfaces with 
the finest abrasive cloth. Every trace of 
grit should be wiped away after using 
the abrasive, and a thin film of fine vase- 
line should be applied to prevent future 
similar trouble. 

Excessive vibration is another source of 
damage, and the balance should be put 


away with provisions made against it. 


Some instruments are equipped with 
means for doing this, but it’s a good idea 
to keep a weight in one of the pans to 
prevent motion from taking place.—Lin- 
coln K. Davis, Brockton, Mass. 
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The 2\/4x3% Series B Graflex. Com- 
plete with American-made Kodak Anas- 
tigmat f{/4.5 lens, $91. Down payment 
through Your Dealer as little as $19. 
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“Out in Front"—a Series B 
Graflex Picture by John W. 
Steger—Fourth Prize Winner, 
Action Class, in the Graflex 
ry Anniversary Picture Contest 


with a GRAFLEX! 


This dramatic prize-winner gives you an idea of the pictures you can make 
with a Graflex or Speed Graphic American-made Camera. It’s built to 
stop fast action and capture every detail of your subject. Don’t limit your 
self with ing idequate equipment. Decide now to put yourself out in front 
photographically with a Graflex or Speed Graphic. Purchase on easy pay- 
ments throug h your Dealer, if you wish. 


Make the most of your picture-taking efforts. Get Graphic Graflex 
Photography” by Willard D. Morgan, Henry M. Lester and 20 other ex- 
perts. Only $4.00 at your Dealer's . . . When in New York City, 
Rochester or Los Angeles visit the Graflex Display Rooms. 


New FREE Graflex Catalog! | yormex crarircx CORPORATION 
Get it at your Dealer’s or from | Ct 


us. Paste coupon or write 





your request—on penny post 
card if you wish. Folmer 
Graflex Corporation, Dept. PP- 
49, Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 
(Western Division: 3045 Wil- 


shire Boulevard, Los Angeles. ) 


| 
| ning Products. 
| 
| 


| Appress 





| CITY 2 ae ___ STATS _ 
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= 
Please send me your new freé%egtalog of Graflex 
and Speed Graphic American-made, Prize-Win- 
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THE NAME THAT MEANS MOST 
ON A LENS FOR ENLARGING 


BAUSCH & LOMB 





A Skillful technique at the 
enlarging easel is essential to 
the production of fine pro- 
fessional-quality prints. And 
proficiency in projection 
printing demands adequate 
equipment. The lens on your 
enlarger must be generously 
ample in covering power, 
must be flat of field, even in 
illumination, and corrected 
to eliminate coma, astigma- 
tism and curvilinear distor- 
tion. 


Those qualities are combined 
to remarkable degree in the 
Bausch & Lomb Tessar, the 
lens which also offers the 
speed necessary for rapid 


exposures. 


Elwood and Omega enlargers 
are available factory-equipped 
with the B&L Tessar. We can 
recommend a Tessar for your 


present enlarging equipment. 








BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO. © ESTABLISHED 1853 
464 Smith Street Rochester, N. Y. 


AMERICAN-MADE PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES 
OF PROVED DESIGN AND PERFORMANCE 
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OU can make extreme closeups in 

which single flower blossoms, bees, 
butterflies, and other small objects fill 
your whole projection screen. The sim- 
plest and least expensive way of doing 
this fascinating home movie work is by 
{using spectacle lenses in front of the 
regular lens of your camera. 

These lenses are easily obtained in 25- 
cent spectacles, or can be bought un- 
mounted from optical goods stores. Each 
one bears a small paper tab on which 
two numbers are printed. The top num- 
ber is the diopter rating, with which we 
are not concerned here. The bottom one 
indicates, in inches, the distance at which 
your camera can be used when the spec- 
tacle lens is -in place. 

If your camera is an 8 mm fixed-focus 
outfit like mine, all you have to do is put 
the lens on over your regular one and 
you are ready to shoot. However, be- 
cause there may be slight differences be- 
tween spectacle lenses with similar mark- 
ings, and because they may work out dif- 
ferently with camera lenses of various 
types, it is a good idea to make a few 
test shots. 

Load up with inexpensive film and rig 
up a row of objects to photograph. A se- 
ries of pegs stuck in a board an inch 
apart, or the tines of a garden rake will 
give you a good setup for experiment. 
Mark each with a small card, giving its 
distance from the lens, and then expose 
a few frames. When the film is devel- 
oped, you can tell which card is sharp 
and use your spectacle lens for shooting 
objects at that distance. Always stop 
down as much as possible. 

Determining the field taken in by the 
lens is greatly facilitated by the use of a 
simple framer like the one shown in the 
accompanying photographs. It helps you 
tell just what will be included in the pic- 
ture, and makes it easy to get things in 
sharp focus. A metal titler can be used 
for this purpose when it is convenient, 
but for outdoor work this light, wooden 


You can fill your screen with one flower by 
filming it with a closeup device like this. 
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FILMING ULTRA CLOSEUPS 


by GEORGE CARLSON 


frame is much more handy to carry. 

It has two positions for the camera, one 
at 8 inches from the easel and one at 4 
inches. The field of view is approxi- 
mately 2”x25%” at the 8-inch position and 
13g"x1'g"” at the 4-inch position. The 
camera is fastened to the framer by a 
stove bolt, used like the bolt in a tripod 
head. 

The easel of the framer has a slide to 
accommodate cardboard frames showing 
the exact field of view for each lens. 
These slides are made by filming cards 
ruled with small squares—this can be 
done with more of the cheap film used to 
check focus. When these test strips are 
projected, the exact field of view is found 
by counting the squares each way from 





I a> 
This framer makes it easy to take closeups 
with an inexpensive slip-on spectacle lens. 


a pair of center lines. Then it is a simple 
matter to cut out the corresponding field 
on the card, making it about 4%” larger 
each way to be certain it will not show 
on the screen. For some shots the framer 
can be used to set up the camera, and 
then removed for filming. This is advis- 
able whenever it is likely to cast an un- 
desirable shadow. 

Another type of framer that is very 
handy to use is made entirely of metal. 
A strip of stiff iron about 1” wide was 











A ruled card is cut to show the field of 
each lens used with the framing device. 
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HALOBROM 





















E. PROJECTION PAPER 


Offers Finer Enlargements At Less Cost! 


Halobrome is especially noted for its exceptional 
exposure latitude. By producing prints even when 
50% over-exposed or under-exposed, Halobrome 
practically eliminates expensive “‘make-overs’’ — 
speeds up work and minimizes waste. 


Projection prints on Halobrome possess sparkling 
brilliance and depth uncommon in ordinary enlarging 
papers. Its beautifully balanced extra-rich emulsion 
faithfully captures every minute detail of your favorite 
negatives with quality often described as ‘‘contact 
beauty.” 


This combination of photographic excellence and 
cost-cutting processing advantages is the reason 


: pereribucors, 







aves 714] wie 
08 So. Dearborn St. 
Lafayette Blvd, 
-714 So, Hill & 


more and more practical photographers insist upon 
Halobrome. 


HALOID PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS 


FIRST CHOICE OF PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
High quality and economy of Haloid papers win 
enthusiastic praise of amateur, commercial, and por- 
trait photographers as well as photo finishers, news 
camera men, etc. 


Among many favorite papers worth investigating are 
Halo contact paper, Industro commercial contact 
paper, and Outline Special for photo mailings that 
fold without cracking. 
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WEIGH THE FACTS... 


Don't be convinced by mere words — actually 
get finer results with Kin-O-Lux — then be con- 
vinced. When you consider that the finer re- 
this reliable movie film 
costs less than others of comparable quality 
you will know why you can almost double 


THE QUALITY 
or KIN-0O-LUX 


MOVIE FILM WITH ANY 
OTHER AT ANY 
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N 


. . . . —_— 
your motion picture pleasure by taking more pictures — without in- 
creasing your budget. Whether you look first for quality then for 
price or vice versa — whether your need is for outdoor or indoor 
film — you're bound to choose Kin-O-Lux on merit alone. Be sure to 
ask for Kin-O-Lux by name for your very next roll. Reliable dealers 
everywhere carry Kin-O-Lux in stock. For the name of the dealer 





KIN-O-LUX, Inc. + 


nearest you write to Dept. 1. 


OUTDOOR 
KIN-O-LUX NO. 1 
(Weston 8, Scheiner 18°) 

100 ft. $3.00. 


OUTDOOR 
KIN-O-LUX NO. 2 
(Weston 12, Scheiner 20°) 

100 ft. $3.50. 


OUTDOOR AND INDOOR 
KIN-O-LUX NO. 3 


(Weston 50 Tungsten 40, 
Scheiner 26° Tungsten 24° ), 
100 ft. $6.00. 


INDOOR ONLY 
KIN-O-LUX NO. 3 
GOLD SEAL 


( Weston Tungsten 100, 
Scheiner Tungsten 29° — no 
outdoor ratings ). 100 ft. 
$6.00. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 








ACCEPTED 
as one of the four rec- 
ognized and recom- 
mended motion picture 
films — Kin-O-Lux is 
priced lower than the 
other three. 


More and more ex- 
perienced cine-photog- 
raphers are switching 
to Kin-O-Lux for 


MOVIE FILM 





105 WEST 40th STREET * NEW YORK CITY 
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(Continued from page 64) 


cut 8” long and bent as shown in the il- 
lustration. A thin strip was bent upwards 
to provide a limit guide at one side of the 
picture, and was cut out to indicate the 
bottom of the field. These two guides are 
sufficient to help you frame almost any 
subject. 

With both types of framers, it ‘is de- 
sirable to mark guide lines or use some 
other means of assuring proper camera 
alignment. 

You can make a whole series of spec- 


| tacle lens attachments for taking close- 





ups at various distances, mounting the in- 
expensive lenses in cardboard mounts 
that will slip on over your regular camera 
lens. I keep a set of them in a small box, 
and take them along whenever I go out 
for movies. 

With a little care and patience, I have 
found them easy to use, even for closeups 
of such active subjects as Yellow Jackets. 
A bee on the hunt for nectar seems to 
have little time for nosey photographers, 
and it is easy to line up your framer over 
a flower into which he has crawled and 
get pictures of him as he slowly comes 
out into view. 

Besides this intriguing insect and flower 
photography, home-made framers and 
spectacle lenses can be adapted to many 
other uses in movie making. They make 
it simple to get closeups of all sorts of dif- 
ferent objects. 

I made one short reel entitled “Domestic 
Deceptions” which is made up of a series 
of extreme closeups of familiar objects 
about the house. The whirling blades of 
an egg-beater, boiling water, a mop being 
wrung out, water dripping into a pan, a 
drill emerging from a piece of wood, the 
sparks from a cigar lighter—these are a 
few of the subjects I used. You can find 
many good objects for the purpose if you 
want to try this game. 

Each closeup lasts from 5 to 7 seconds, 
and is followed immediately by a medium 
shot which serves to identify the object. 


| It makes an interesting guessing game 


that audiences always enjoy, for ordinary 
objects are not easily recognized at close 
range—especially if you vary the in- 
tensity of the light and photograph them 


at odd camera angles. 


Try making ultra closeups with spec- 


| tacle lenses. You will have a lot of fun, 
| and your audiences will enjoy the pic- 
tures you get.— 


Movies on Shipboard 

CENES taken from aboard boats often 
appear unnatural on the screen be- 
cause the horizon instead of the ship 
seems to be doing the tilting. For a better 
effect, shoot such scenes without a tripod, 
swaying with the motion of the boat to 

keep the horizon level at all times. 
A little practice will enable you to do 


| this easily, and your finished film will 


show the horizon in its naturally stable 


| state with the boat itself rolling and 
| tossing as it should. 


Shots made inside ships’ cabins can be 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
for the fun of it... 


Every Fink-Roselieve product carries 
this registered F-R TRADEMARK— 
the guarantee of photographic 
excellence always. 


For the utmost in photographic enjoyment — DEPEND ON F-R. 
Veteran or novice — with little or lots to spend — you'll find F-R 
Products provide ease in operation, efficiency and economy. Among 
these now famous F-R Products are the world’s largest selling 
developing tanks, chemicals for every processing need and many 
other accessories for motion picture and still camera operation and 
dark-room function. You must be completely satisfied — the F-R 
money-back guarantee is your assurance of that. Ask for F-R by 
name. Look for the F-R “TRADEMARK” before you buy. Your 
dealer will sell you an F-R Product with complete confidence. 


FINK-ROSELIEVE CO., INC. NEW YORK © CHICAGO ¢ LOS ANGELES 
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“TRIPOD | 


FOR BiG CAMERAS 


Shoot with a big movie camera or 
heavy Speed Graphic—this profession- 
ally designed tripod stands firm and 








NEW LOW COST 8:/16; 
HOME PROCESSING OUTFITS! 


- g ‘ Get this new low cost 
given a rolling effect by deliberately | kit, 2nd, process your 
rocking the camera. Make the movement | Pick’ foading’ ‘stand. 
eo ¢ tra safelite, sponge. 
slow and even, merely emphasizing the | 2nd’ spec “ial, thermom- 
natural rolling of the ship. Exclude hang- | step. instructions in. 


sure results your very 


ing lights or other props that act as tim 'e"about 1 hour 
16 





(Continued from page 66) 





rigid under your heaviest equipment. “plumbs,” or they will give the trick | im: sim.™™ : é 
Only 4 Ibs. . . . 3 section telescope | away.—Louis Ell, Madrid, Neb. werd nfgtl, tution” ee om. Tae $3, sO 


for compact carrying a aed 1 galinn simaaane © mn. of 16 mm. 4.7 
FU LL LENGTH AVE you ever noticed changes in the penal YOUR OWN PROCESSING 
brightness of the subjects of indoor putin Complete’ Setsiled “aeawings T's =] 49 








6012” Extended 


Pick your most convenient height! The 
Quickset Senior extends and telescopes | away? If a person 
the full range with a twist of the giant moves twice as close 
grip, easy-locking rings. Holds securely to a light source, he 


Z your. ‘ow rs lo 1, ¢ i 

movie shots as they move nearer the | tank, a ft. and 160 ft. size. “Cheat 

li , f h ries ,chintegele Sa an where. ey de 
netruc : ROC 

1g ts or arther own ERS. and special 1 formulag Ye = — 


6% BULK MOVIE FILM 16% 


Movie AL in Bulk, your own 
ah oro oan grain, fig " ‘grade. non hale ‘tim (Weston 
3 





SET- SCREW 









































































at any extension! Beautifully finished in will receive four Malt. Sane atiby B00 ft. single 8). . $1.85 
satin aluminum and black lacquer. | times as much il- % 300 re single 8 mi eae ** Se 
Gets Every Angle! | lumination. This is Tao: Te°Uls, 3Sc each (any camera), | Processing rates 
High ... low, right... left—the Quick- what causes great or MATL POSTCAID. for tree BARGAIN 
set Senior Panhead maneuvers into posi- changes in bright- Diaphragm control. a i ata proc. 
tion with no effort... locks pan and tilt ness as your sub- 
simatanausl wih asian, isl of Mest | | ects move nearer the lights or farther ; C0. 
comfortable position teovta pack ot eames away from them, as they appear before a ‘Home Processing Headquarters” 
a peg sonal eight, |'/4 Ibs. the camera. ‘. rN BD iw Randolph St., Chicago, HI. 
TRIPOD $14.50 with PANHEAD $22.50 sa See Sane ee 
with it—this is the result of changes in 
CHECK THESE 4 FEATURES the distance from lights to subject. It THE ayes —_ 
: ‘ can be avoided by slowly closing down ‘SPLICING & REP iT (a 
|. 60/2" extended. 3. 3 Section Legs. the diaphragm as your subjects move om...4 
2. 22% Telescoped. 4. Wt. 4 Ibs. nearer the lights, and opening it up again 
re ; as they move back where the illumina- 
FREE! Maxine Chock toll of halen tion is less intense. Evenly-exposed 
ful hints and_ illustrations. scenes are easy to get if you can keep 
Write Bage, PP-7. the aperture setting right as your sub- 
pe g rig y 
| jects move. SEEMANN PLECEMASTER 
Changing the diaphragm setting while pn attractively finished ‘Same s 
~ —— r’ oo er be — with minor editing. ‘Other Seemann fine Editing Prod- 
e fingers, but usually this is not con- ucts include 
venient. A far better way to control ex- yg gy ee Son tee 
posure 1s by using an extension rod, fas- WHOLESALE PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
tened to the diaphragm ring of your lens. 6628 SANTA MONICA BLVD. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 








A device for this purpose is shown above. 
If you have access to machine tools, . 
you can easily build it yourself. If not, Guaranteed 35mm Negative 


¢ achini i i —> SPECIAL DUPONT 
a machinist can make it up for you in a > “OFFER 30 ft. — $1 Ve i= 

















short time. It has only three parts—a Dupont Type 23] ULTRA SPEED 5 ft. 

flat, metal ring just slightly larger than Super RX Pee & FINOPAN a 25 
2 : ; 2 PANATOMIC X 

the diaphragm setting ring of your lens, 100 ft.—$3.50 | © so t. $2.25—-100 ft. 94.00 © 

















a small set-screw to hold it in place, and —36 Exp.—All Types— 
a three-inch rod for use as a handle. The pitt ty FOR % 1 


rod is soldered to the ring or threaded : 
@ Bulk Winder $2.95 @ 


k 













































and screwed into a tapped hole in it, and FREE Lens pager book i with —_. 
~~ . : ‘ Postpaic C.0.D. Write for cat ‘ 
oe ring is drilled and tapped to take the: | [ anaconda FilmCo., 723-7th Ave., New York City ae 
set-screw. i 
The completed device is slipped over tior 
the diaphragm ring, and the set-screw is ciLy, /| BULK FILM osie 
tightened to hold it in place. The rod *] 
serves as a convenient handle, with which ome & © feeent ow — ext) 
the iris can be smoothly opened or closed © Supreme © Plus X © Superior 2.64 40 wit 
while the camera is running. ° ag BAA, aed - es > am 
To ae first —— the aig ex- | Bulk Winder & hi any film, $3.75 ae 
} posures for your subject at the nearest oF ol ns, 
and farthest points. Then, as you film 55> CAMERA-MART, /nc. 70 W.45 ST.N.Y.C. mol 
| the scene, shift the diaphragm setting as | 
| the subject moves. 
The pea device is useful to produce — 16MM CAMERA OWNERS — 
} c 
44 QUICK-SET”’ | fades where wide working apertures are as ptageancll = oS i 
used. Simply start the scene with the and supety raw ins for acbiguanent and contenen week 
Manufactured by iris completely closed, and open it grad- conte extra. money ww = 
WHITEHALL SPECIALTY COMPANY ually to working aperture. At the end of to “Témm Profits’ —and “leant of the beneats, whic 
, ; the scene, close it slowly for a fade-out.— nee ann omen 
1755 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago, Ill. » Cle EVERYDAY AMERICA PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 
d | Sidney A. Diamond, New York, N. Y.—m P. O. Drawer J Roland, lowa 
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VEN the tough ones won't fool you when you set your exposures 
by the new G-E. You'll save on film and get gorgeous color, 
: 5 g 





sparkling movies and stills. The new G-E—with its sharply direc- 
tional measurement that sees what your camera sees—gives you correct 
exposure every time. You'll also enjoy: speedy, one-hand operation; 
rtreme sensitivity, using the incident light method; amazing accuracy, 





with special protection from loss of rich color or shadow detail; and 
meters in one—for correct exposure, for easier printing and enlarg- 





ng, for balancing light. Get the new G-E and get more for your 
money! General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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BOOKLET 


by 
Ruth A. Nichols 
Outstanding child 
photographer 


“TIPS ON BETTER 
CHILD PICTURES” 


Filled with many practical suggestions. 
Get this booklet at your local photo 
dealer's. 
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and will pay $100 
cash to get the job 
done. 


$50 for the best picture taken in Kansas 
this year, 1941, by a visitor from some 
other state; 2nd prize $35; 3rd prize $15. 

Professional photographers and residents 
of Kansas ineligible for this contest. 

Send name and address and five un- 
mounted prints of your entry before Nov. 
1 1941 to 

CORONADO CUARTO CENTENNIAL 

COMMISSION Lyons, Kansas 








NEW BRUNSWICK 


THIS YEAR- “iw Punch 


‘hss Lung 
Goo Oat 


WRITE: 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 141-E, 454 King St., 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada 


























—_— 

a 

IN FRIENDLY CANADA 

A scenic island of unspoiled beauty and a 

thousand pictures Within 24 hours of most 

Eastern cities. Come along and enjoy a dif 

terent vacation this year on unique Prince Ed 
ward Island. 

Send for Free Illustrated Booklet to 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


B. GRAHAM ROGERS, Supervisor 
Charlottetown, Canada 

















NO 
TRAVEL 





[ Plon YOUR CAMERA VACATION | 
THIS SUMMER THROUGH 
THESE COLUMNS ... 


= 2s @ 








POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY July, 1941 


100 Budget Vacations 


Popular Photography's Summer Travel “Directory 








WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION OR USE COUPON BELOW 
No passports for Canada; No restrictions on Camera Equipment. 


Bi & (Rates based on round-trip transportation 
Dou Misa 66 and one week at hotel with all meals) 

















Florida Cypress Satees — Ane ae PENNSYLVANIA AND THE POCONO MTS. 
Wonderland near Bok Tower. rillian owers "= . - einennetes 
and tropical scenery. 10. | ee ll. AR sets Tone, ned 60.00 

, . . . il. We sville—Unsurpassed| mountain scen- 
Whiteface Mountain Highway, Lake Placid, N aus’ tenon me wes a wets 60.00 
Y. 5,000 feet above sea level. Breath-taking pan- 12. Pocono Manor—Attractive in summer and 
oramas. Toll charge for adults, one dollar. Folder oS 2S aa i aR eRe SR eA ar ct 60.00 
from Whiteface Mountain Highway Commission, 13. Sky Top- ‘Beautiful lodge ‘with ” Cottages 
Lake Placid, New York. i, re re ane ees 75.00 

os 14. Buckhill Falls—All sports and excellent so- 
Great Lakes Cruises. Brilliant color and perfect Glial PEOGTGM «26. .icceeves iva wade 65.00 
light. Georgian Bay . .. Isle Royale — Amer- 
ica’s Newest National Park . . . Mackinac Island NEW YORK AND THE ADIRONDACKS 
—‘‘Bermuda of the North”. . . Midland Ontarie 
—quaint Canadian Town and the site of the 15. Thousand Islands—Complete resorts overlook- 
beautiful Jesuit Martyr’s Shrine. ee TE. Reece TG oiic cc ccccccccecssess 55.00 
16. Lake Coaeigrene Resort facilities with sand 
Watkins Glen, Finger Lakes Region; 5 lakes; 10 wm DOBCNES 22. cerceccereccescscesscrccscesecs 60.00 
State Parks; Toughannock Falls, the highest single 17. Lake George—Many beautiful cottages over- 
falls east of the Rocky Mountains. looking lake ...........seseceececescsceces 50.00 
18. Lake Placid—Surrounded by modern resort 
Great Smokies and Blue Ridge mountain scenery hotels and clubs w 0 $16 0.6 010.94 416% '8'8'4 0 4.0:0.¢.0/0:0 55.00 
unsurpassed, Cherokee Indians, camps, dude 19. —— ks—Resort centers with rugged back- 60.00 
ranches; mountaineers in a colorful settin . nee 3 : 
= 20. ee Chasm—Background of Natural won- 85.0 
Chantecler located on mountain side at high ele- ia ITT Wey = cae no aes al Sa foe 6.08 
vation overlooking Lake Ste. Adele and Laurentian 2t. = — Springs—Famous Spa and racing 75.00 
panorama, Typical Laurentian village in distance. 22. w atkins Glen—Unusual health and medical seas 
a ree ae i 
Hotel Champlain at Bluff Point—luxurious resort 23. Sriniiecaske Large Estate and Hotels near 
hotel, 487 acres— On Lake Champlain — Scenic aN eae 50.00 
—” Mountain Road and Ausable Chasm 24. Briarcliff Manor—Beautiful resort estate near shin 
ew ork City . . 

: - 25. Long Island Variety ‘of Modern and Colonial 
Marine Studios—World’s only Oceanarium—Pho- ED. Scan emanoewecsehsmny edie acne put eras 60.00 
tograph amazing, colorful, undersea world under 
actual ocean bottom conditions. NEW BRUNSWICK 
Wham ame wash, De picture Took!’’ See contest 26. Saint Jehn—Romantic Old Seaport on Fun- 
particulars on $ page. dy Bay a a ecaeiereaiow a 70.00 

27. Fredericton—Historic Capital of New Bruns- 

wick on banks of beautiful river St. John. . 65.00 
28. Grand Manan—New Brunswick's Island Par- 

adise on Passamaquoddy Bay. : 73.00 


SUGGESTED TRIPS FROM 29. Moncton Site a woe Famous ‘Bore and as, 
30. Shediac and Shediac Cape—East Coast Sea- : 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ,, Amine” ah Feth-—win teas tthe 


SAN FRANCISCO 32. Bt Oates cites tae teas 


ma ing "Miramic “ee eet et anal 65.00 
. ° . Campbellton-on- the-Restigouche—New Bruns- 
Itineraries from New York wick’s Gateway to the Gaspe 68.00 
1. Cape Cod—(Tauck Tour) A short motor 34. Youghall Beach—Charming Bay ‘Chaleur ‘Re- 
tour through the old colony country of early sort. | Warm salt water bathing. . 67.00 
American charm 5 Days $ 65.00 35. St Andrews by the Sea—Lovely Resort on 
2. New England—(Tauck) 1,000 mile auto tour the Bay of Fundy -... $10.00 
through Maine, N. H., Vermont, and_ the 36. Chamcook— Summer Resort three miles from 
Apt tang poe . 7 Davs 95.00 St. Andrews beeraceloil Oe 
3. Nova Scotia—(Tauck) North-east coastal 
motor tour via New England shoreline... PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
° . 14 Days 185.00 . ; . “a 
4. Land of the Sky—(Tauck) Shenandoah and 37. Charlottetown — Center of activity in Can- 
Great Smoky Natl. Parks Motor tour ada’s ‘“‘Garden Province,’”” and convenient 
through scenic mountain regions of Va., to beach resorts nisisiees : 82.00 
‘ Pe tag vee 13 Days 175.00 38. Sunnyside—Popular resort center ......... 80.00 
5. Florida—(Tauck) Five days at sea, eight 
days on land with three days at Miami ONTARIO AND MUSKOKA LAKES 
Beach 3 Jays 1§3. 
6. Gaspe & Quebe (Tauck) PEA IR ne 53.00 39. Algonquin Park—amidst unspoiled beauty of 
the New World. Motor tour thru Adiron the north country ................. 75.00 
dacks, Province of Quebec, and New Eng 40. Lake of the Bays—Fireproof Hotel and. many 
land aes De a 13 Days 165.00 cottages surrounding ............--...ee08- 75.00 
7. Ontario—(Tauck) Motor tour through the 41. Minaki—Far north spot for good fishing and 
Poconos, Finger Lakes, Niagara Falls, To camping in the woods 125.00 
ronto, Thousand Islands, Ottawa, Mon 42. Georgian Bay—Delightful playground in the 
treal and Green Mts 8 Days 110.00 MN MED (wissen cg poke cena esnweracios 80.00 
8. New Orleans & Deep South—(Tauck) A 43. Parry Sound—Excellent position on Georgian 
2,000-mile rail journey through the Appa tay and Islands 70.00 
lachian Mts., with a 1,000-mile tour of the 44. Port Arthur Absolutely immune from hay 
Deep South 12 Days 198.00 SNE cruceracisg aches asa a God Cumin ew S eo laier ei aae eee 80.00 
9. Berkshire Trails—(Tauck) A three-day 45. Muskoka Region—Background of lakes and 
week-end motor tour over the Berkshire SCEMIC MMLETESTS - eee eee ee eee teen eens 65.00 
_ Rare eres ...8 Days 35.00 (Continued on page 72) 


MAIL THIS COUPON «e+ (Include bottom section only if driving) 


“BUDGET” TRIPS POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Travel Information Department 
Pl d full inf : 270 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.,or I 
ease send me full information on 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. ‘ 
416 W. 8th St., Los "Angeles, Calif. 
g items listed above Nos........... ' 
D cescescccscecsectuerevereseceses re stain hoeeReeemae wen weaba eee saae 
I Please send me literature on trip | ADDRESS ........... vassnianta ee sonia 
TD cesasedocntiiaiacenseenitcluen 1 
P BES kcccnhevncmmkenseviewens iene ne STATE ......+0-- 9 
Dust coed ta Oe chew listing. Date Leaving ............ ARS eee Pre bitetiiimal 
I NUMBER ££ . er RO I TI in ca Bik acl ai peale ig oe ale ee ata 





tl AM DRIVING Ee ee ee eee en 


] Please send road maps for best scenery and photography. inline i ae 
ee eee LLL 
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CAMERA 
CONTEST RULES 


$600. FOR 6 PHOTOS 


This contest is open to snapshots made after 
May 1, 1941, and before November 30, 1941, 
during a vacation in Ontario. Only residents 
of the United States may compete. 
A Cash Prize of $100 will be given for the 
best snapshot made in each of the following 
six Classes 

Fishing Pictures 

Hunting Pictures 

Water Sports Pictures 

Scenic Pictures 

Highway Pictures 

Story-telling Pictures 


The picture must have been taken by the per- 
son entering the print in the contest 

Any type of photographic print may be sub- 
mitted. It is not necessary for an entrant to 
specify the class in which his or her picture 
is to be judged. 

On the back of each print must 
appear the name and address of the 
sender, the title of the picture, date 
of exposure, the place where taken 
and description of the subject. 
Pictures will be judged on the basis of 
general interest and pictorial quality. 
The decision of the judges will be final. 
All prints submitted will become the 
property of the Ontario Travel & Publi- 
city Bureau for use as it sees fit. 
Entrants agree to furnish, if requested, 
the negative of any prize-winning picture. 
In the event of a tie, equal prizes of $100 
will be given to all tying contestants 

All entries must be sent, postage fully 
prepaid, not later than December 10, 
1941, to 











ONTARIO.” 


yore ae VACATION SNAP 


60 


























POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


MAY WIN 


FOR 6 
PHOTOS 


You can make your vacation pay 
dividends with a good photo- 
graph by entering the Camera 
Contest sponsored by Ontario, 
Canada’s Loveliest Province. 





Come to Ontario for your holi- 
day this year. Every form of 
holiday enjoyment awaits you... 
you can make beautiful pictures 
of lakes and rivers... beach 
scenes and sports...leafy glades, 
tumbling waterfalls and happy 
vacation scenes. 


No passport is required. No 
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“Nuisance Taxes” and no toll 
bridge charges to be paid in 
Ontario. Your vacation will cost 
you less...there is a handsome 
premium on U. S. funds. 


Write for particulars of the On- 
tario Vacation Camera Contest. 
There are six prizes of $100 each 
for the best vacation snapshots. 
Plan your holiday in Ontario 
this year. 


BOARD OF JUDGES 


Pictures in the Ontario Vacation Camera 
Contest will be judged by a Board of 
Judges, including: 

Sir Ellsworth Flavelle, Bt. 


Dr. A. B. Hecht, Managing Editor, 
Popular Photography Magazine. 

Mr. R. M. Smith, Deputy Minister of 
Highways for Ontario. 














Ontario Travel & Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, 












Name 


Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
94 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Please send me particulars of the Ontario 
Camera Contest, also free 80-page illustrated 
book on Ontario, and offieial Road Map. 












Address 








a 
NO PASSPORT REQUIRED 
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Your Gracious Hoot. 
Z7rom Conat to Conor 


> £5 


In CHICA. 





KIRRKEBY 
Tika ks 





At Beautiful Bluff Pt. Lake Champlain 


Luxurious Living in Scenic Wonderland on 
Lake Champlain Hundreds of breathtaking 


Views from majestic Whiteface Mountain 
12 Miles to Ausable Chasm Championshi,; 
Golf Course—White sanded Beach Bachelor 


quarters 
can Plan 
entertainment 
et Edgar V. M 


for young people, $7 day up Ameri 
) » culsine—extraordinary 
for booklet, floor plans, 
Gilbert Management 


TAUCK MOTOR TOURS 
through EASTERN AMERICA 


conducted vacation tour leaving New 
luxurious club motor coach 
through NEW CAPE COD, NOVA SCOTIA, 
GASPE, ONTARIO, LAND O° SKY, DEED SOUTH 
3 to 14 days, all expense, from $35 
Write for free illustrated book No. 6 
TAUCK TOURS, 475 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


- or Consult Your Local Travel Agent 











Join a personally 
York weekly in 











Thousands 


OF AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 
PLAN THEIR CAMERA VACATIONS 


WRITE— 


to the Travel Department for 
full information on any vacation 
you have in mind. 


Popular Photography 


270 Madison Ave. — New York, N. Y. 


5 —_—— 
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100 BUDGET VACATIONS 
(Continued from page 70) 











QUEBEC AND THE LAURENTIANS 


46. Old Quebec—Resort with French flavor and 


historic interests ......... Roeee tae 55.00 
47. Murray Bay—Excellent situation on the St. 

Lawrence .... Ee AA ENT OE 65.00 
48. Perce (Gaspe)—Heart of the French Gaspe 

Coast... : . reer sik Shier eaeel Gala 110.00 
49. Tadoussac (Saguenays)—Beautiful scenery, 

salt and mountain air.............. .... 90.00 
50. Laurentian Mts Beautiful summer and 

winter playgrounds . Se hieee Mens 65.00 

MASSACHUSETTS AND CAPE COD 

5i. East Northfield—Nearby 225 acre improved 

estate . semen i : EER 45.00 
52. Hyannis—center of Cape Cod’s summer col- 

ony .. ; Be ; é ose are 
53. Nantucket—unique island sports resort.... 60.00 
54. North Scituate Beach—Finest private bath- 

ing beach im the East..................... 50.00 
55. Plymouth—Resort of great historical interest 

OE ons acne tare kawe euieteaatsaes 80.00 
56. Provincetown—With its noted artist colony 60.00 
57. Swampscott—Extensive private estates abound 

SD Heanatanae ‘sceeesannGadeaens iwescaieiate 70.00 
58. Gloucester — colorful and romantic back 

a ee 75.00 


NEW HAMPSHIRE AND THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


59. New Hampton—complete resort close to fine 
beach Javnabacn ieeateers Cee. 
60. North Conway—-Year round summer and 
winter sports center , pis ate letae 70.00 
61. Lake Sunapee—All sports recreations with 
private beach . err 04 . 70.00 
62. Bretton Woods—In the heart of the White 
Mts. . ° Cees eas eee eenens 70.00 
63. Crawford Notch—2,000 ft elevation in 
White Mts eer Cer vin aan weaheon ta ‘ 70.00 
64. Dixville Notch—Distinctive summer colony 
headquarters ...... SPE OS 80.00 
65. Franconia—One of the finest scenic points 
east of Rockies “a , Saterneeetes 60.00 
SPECIAL OCEAN TRIPS 
66. ‘‘America’’ Cruises, June 21—July 5th— 
19th and every two weeks 165.00 
67. “‘Kungshoim’’ cruises, June 14th (11 days) 125.00 
June 27th and July 12th (12% days)..... 140.00 
68. Weekly Bermuda Service, 4 and 5 day 
cruises with ship as hotel...............0. 70.00 
Longer cruise allowing stopover 80.00 
Itineraries from Chicago 
Min. 
Days Rate 
69. Mexico tour with escort, departures 
every week All-inclusive. Air-con- 
ditioned Pullman. best hotels, com- 
prehensive sight-seeing by private au- 
to night life’’ program 16 $267.00 
70. Banner Tour, Carlsbad Caverns, San 
Diego and Old Mexico, Los Angeles 
and Hollywood, Catalina Island, San 
Francisco and Grand Canyon 14 185.00 
71. Cruise tour to Guatemala Highlands 
sailing from New Orleans. 19 232.00 
72. Cruise tour-—-New Orleans, Havana, 
Panama Canal Zone, Honduras 20 229.00 
73. Cruise tour—New Orleans, Guat e- 
mala, Honduras 7 3 see Jae 154.00 
74. All expense Havana Cruise it 151.50 
75. New Orleans, Panama, Nicaragua 
Cruise ore 14 174.00 
76. New Orleans, Mexico Cruise Tour. 14 201.50 
77. Canadian Rockies, Banff, and Lake 
Louise a , . 4 175.00 
7 125.00 
78. Alaska Steamer trip . 15 230.00 
79. California all-expense tour 14 146.71 
80. California, Old Mexico, all-expense.. 20 291.21 
81. Chicago, New Orleans, Florida, all- 
expense tour 98.00 
82. Delta Line South America Cruise 51 497.09 
83. Hawaii Vacation Cruise 18 388.00 
Itineraries from San Francisco 
84. Hawaiian Islands Special. From 
California weekly with seven days 
at Honolulu Hotel 5A . 17 198.00 
85. Boulder Dam Air Tour 3 64.62 
86. Steamer to Panama Canal and re- 
turn. First Class 16 315.00 
87. Steamer to Panama Canal and re 
turn. Tourist . 16 180.00 
88. Vagabond cruise to the Northwest, 
Seattle and Puget Sound Ports 18 80.00 
89. Honolulu. Round trip by air '6hrs. 540.00 
90. Manila. Round trip by ai: 5 1330.00 
91. Auckland, New Zealand Round 
trip by air 4 1170.00 
92. Yosemite-Del Monte Tour 3 50.00 
93. Parlor Car, 525 mile, coast Mis- 
sion Trail to Los Angeles 3 35.00 
94. Parlor Car 825 miles, Yosemite 
Coast Mission Trail to Los Angeles a 63.00 
95. Parlor Car, 825 miles, Yosemite 
Coast Mission Trail to Los Angeles 
includes side trip to Mariposa 
Grove of Big Trees (900 miles in 
all) - 5 68.00 
96. Yosemite Valley for Winter Sports 7 45.00 
97. Vagabond Cruise, Panama and re 
turn B ; 19 140.00 
98. Mexico Tour by rail 22 309.80 
99. Winter California Tours (Rail) 14 195.69 
100. Hawaii Vacation Cruise 14 195.00 


Aloha—In Color 


(Continued from page 27) 











In the street are Hawaiian policemen, 
brown skinned and brown uniformed, di- 
recting the traffic. Across the street is a 
park, filled with coconut palms swaying 
in the trade winds. What a setup for a 
camera! 

But be careful! Lei women, policemen, 
and coconuts are all brown—and brown 
is a dead color. Give a normal exposure 
for the scene on Kodachrome, and you'll 
get a dark film. For the Hawaiians in 
full, open sunlight, try 1/50 sec. at f 4.5. 

Or take a meter reading of their faces 
(they will gladly pose) and give your film 
up to four times the exposure called for. 
Those low hanging coconuts, just above 
your head, are harder to gage, for you can 
get a reading on them only against bright 
shafts of light from the sky above. But 
assuming that the sky is cloudless, that 
the coconuts are in shadow, and that they 
are real close, try 1/25 sec. at f 2.8. 

The next place you will want to visit 
probably is Waikiki beach. There you 
will find plenty of good shots that need 
no explanation. But if you are looking 
for typical pictures of Hawaii, there are 
two types of subjects on Waikiki that you 
won’t want to miss. One is the hula 
dancers. The other is the surf riders. 

The problem of taking hula pictures is 
solved easily by photographing a troupe 
of dancers who appear regularly in a pub- 
lic park on the beach. You can get any- 
thing you want—action pictures, still 
poses, solo dancers, or groups. Tossed in 
extra are native boys who climb coconut 
trees, drop down a few ripe nuts, and 
husk them for you, all under the eye of 
your camera. 

Photographing surf riders is more dif- 
ficult. Along the beach you will find the 
boys going out and coming in with surf 
boards. Here you can get some interest- 
ing shots, but if you want real action 
you've got to follow them out to sea, 
where the breakers are rolling. For a 
few dollars you can rent an outrigger 
with two boys to handle it. They will 
take you where action is hottest, and you 
can get some fascinating pictures. But 
don’t fail to carry a waterproof covering 
for your camera, or these may be the last 
pictures it will get. The waves roll high 
and salt spray will cover you from head 
to foot. 

No one in Hawaii seems to be sure of 
the correct Kodachrome exposure for 
catching the surf riders, probably because 
it is the one type of color photography not 
yet much indulged in. In one camera 
store I was told to use 1/500 sec. at f 11. 
Well, that is half right. The surf riders 
are traveling over 30 miles an hour, and 
if you want right-angle closeups, 1/500 is 
the best speed. But f 11, as I saw by ex- 
amining the Kodachromes taken by this 
camera store, produces very dark trans- 
parencies. I tried wider apertures and 
found that in brilliant sunlight my cam- 
era gave best results at f 2.8. Forty-five 
degree angle shots can safely be taken at 
1/250 second. 
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“IT WAS THE GRANDEST VACATION | 
EVER HAD...12 DAYS OF GLORIOUS 
FUN AND PERFECT ENJOYMENT. IT’S 
SURPRISING, TOO, HOW LITTLE IT COSTS.” 
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ve never seen such a paradise 
for pictures... black and white and 
full color...both on ship and ashore. 
Nowhere else have | taken so many 
interesting and unusual shots. 
Everyone’s envying me.” 
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SEPT. 13, 27 


every other Satur- 
day thereafter. 


of time ashore to photograph and enjoy each of them. 


12 days of utter change and rest! In times like these 
that’s “just what the doctor ordered”. Costs as little as 
$13.75 per day. 


First class throughout—in fact better than that. Your 










ship is the very finest in any passenger service today. 


Grand food, perfect service, professional “Broadway” 
entertainment, outdoor swimming pool, dancing under the 
stars to a fine orchestra. Something interesting from early 
morn to late at night... or you can rest quietly, luxuriously 


whenever you like. 


NO PASSPORTS FOR U.S. CITIZENS 


165. 


All First Class 


PAY LATER if you 
wish, in monthly in- 
stalments. No down 
payment or collaf- 
eral or co-signer re- 
quired. 










For complete details see your Travel Agent or 
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CRUISES TO FAVORITE 
PLEASURE PORTS! 


The famous play places of the Atlantic 
and Caribbean... popular American 
flag liners, the Acadia or Evangeline, 
to take you there. Full cruise program 
aboard ship . . . deck sports, movies, 
parties, dancing . . . round-the-clock 
fun all the way! 


4 or 5 Day Cruises or Longer Vacations 
in this Sparkling Mid-Ocean Eden 


7? BERMUDA 


4 day cruises allow 8 daylight hours 4 DAYS 
in Bermuda; 5 day cruises, 2 days, $70 up 
1 night in Bermuda. Regular weekly o73 


sailings permit wide variety of 
$80 up round 
trip with stop- 
over privileges. 


longer vacations. From New York 
every Saturday. 

* * 
NO PASSPORTS for 4 or 5 day cruises. Passports 
necessary for longer trips . . . easily obtainable 
(apply at least 10 days in advance). Ask your 
Travel Agent. 

















Gloriously “Different” Cruises to Un- 
usual Island Ports..in Just Two Weeks 


TO TRINIDAD west notes 


Visiting America-in-the-tropics at 14 DAYS 
St. Thomas . . . quaint St. Lucia and $160 up 
Antigua .. . Trinidad, Grenada, St. — 


Vincent, Dominica and (on alternate $190 up round 

sailings) St. Croix. From New York trip with stop- 

every other Thursday. over privileges 
* * * 

PASSPORTS are required . . . easily obtainable 

(apply at least 10 days in advance). Your Travel 

Agent will assist you 











For information and reservations apply your 
TRAVEL AGENT, or our general agents: Eastern 
Steamship Lines: Offices in New York, Boston, 
Washington, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
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While you are in Hawaii, keep an eye 
on the five valleys in the city that climb 
from the seashore into the mountains. It 
rains a lot up those valleys. If you want 
figures, the annual rainfall at the beach 
is 20 inches, while five miles up the val- 
leys it rises to 140 inches. With the after- 
noon sun behind you, sometimes you can 
see rainbows playing there for hours. 
They are hard to photograph in full bril- 
liance, but after trying half a dozen dif- 
ferent exposures I found that f 9 and f 12.7 
gave best results with 1/25 sec. exposure. 

Perhaps you are interested in photo- 
graphing ships. Into the Honolulu harbor 
come the gleaming white liners of the 
Canadian Pacific and Matson companies, 
black liners of the Dollar and the Jap- 
anese lines, green ones from New Zea- 
land, gleaming army transports, red 
freighters, blue-gray oil tankers, palatial 
yachts of millionaires, and tiny sloops of 
hermits who live alone on the sea. 

You can get good pictures of them 
along the waterfront, but if you want ex- 
ceptional shots, rise early on ship days 
and go down to the point where the liners 
steam through the channel. They come 
into port between 7 and 8 a. m., their sides 
gleaming in the sun, and you have an un- 
obstructed view for over a mile, until they 
pass within a stone’s throw of where you 
stand. I suggest giving white liners about 
half the normal exposure—say, 1/50 sec. 
at f8 in full sunlight—for this will give 
you a richer blue of the channel water 
without reducing the brilliance of the 
white. 

Of course you will take the hundred- 
mile trip around the island. Your guide 
or friends will point out the outstanding 
places for pictures, so we can omit them 
here and look for some of the less obvious 
scenes that can make even better photo- 
graphs. First, there is the surf. At half 
a dozen places across the island from 
Honolulu the coral grows close to shore, 
which is bad for swimming and surf rid- 
ing, but grand for photography. At times 
you can get four and even five waves roll- 
ing to shore in a single picture. 

Next, watch for ripe pineapples. There 
may be none along the highway, but more 
often than not they are ripening some- 
where along the side roads. When photo- 
graphing pineapples in the field, be sure 
to get the red soil set off in contrast to 
the yellow fruit. 

You will see plenty of sugar cane and 
sugar mills, but watch also for the smoke 
of burning cane, for there you will find 
the crews at work. Men cutting cane, 
automatic cane loaders, tiny watch-fob 
locomotives chuffing along miniature 
tracks—these make enviable pictures. 

Above all, don’t pass by David M. 
Kaapu at Punaluu Park. He is the one 
Hawaiian in all the Islands who lives like 
the ancient natives. He wears only a 
loincloth, lives in his private village of 
seven grass huts made with his own hands 
and without a single nail, and eats fish 
and poi. 

I have said nothing about the obvious 
pictures of bananas and breadfruit, pa- 
payas and mangoes, flowers and shower- 
ing trees, and the public buildings and 
parks. They are all before your eye and 
need no comment. 
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There are so many picture possibilities 
in Hawaii that only a few of them can be 
mentioned here. Keep your eyes open— 
you will find colorful photographic set- 
ups on every hand. 

But when the day comes for you to 
leave Hawaii, don’t let the sadness of de- 
parture prevent your taking pictures. It 
will be high noon, probably with a clear 
sky overhead and towering clouds along 
the mountain tops. There will be the 
colorful streamers, diving boys, and the 
wake of your ship as it plows through the 
coral reef channel. Diamond Head will 
rise majestically from the blue water. 

Finally, as the ship heads straight into 
the trade wind and out to open sea, there 
is one last picture you ought to get. Go 
downstairs to the dining room, which is 
just above the water line. Stand at the 
porthole until a breaker smashes against 
the side of the ship. Then catch its giant 
whitecaps close up, the blue ocean be- 
yond, Koko Head three miles distant, and 
the towering clouds on the higher moun- 
tains behind it. I stood on a chair and 
stuck my head and camera through the 
port-hole. People may have thought I 
was crazy, as the dining room was filling 
fast, but I got the picture — 
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OUBLY HANDY 


Opening through its own passageway 
directly into Grand Central Termi- 
nal, the Hotel Roosevelt offers you 
perfect convenience on your arrival 
in New York ... 
its location at the heart of Man- 


And because of 


hattan’s great mid-town section, it 
affords the same kind of convenience 
. . Doubly 


handy and doubly enjoyable 


for all outside activities . 


Attractive rooms with shower, $4.00. 
With tub and shower, from $4.50. 
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FRROOSEVELT 
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Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 
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Amateur Outwits Censors 
(Continued from page 21) 











lax. There wasn’t much to photograph 
in the way of defense fortifications. The 
shipyards were the scene of the greatest 
activity, and also of the closest censor- 
ship and greatest police vigilance. ‘The 
Queen Elizabeth, world’s largest ship, was 
just completed and lying in the Clyde- 
side Shipyards just outside of Glasgow. 
Precautions were taken to keep visitors 
away. However, there was nothing to 
stop me from taking all the pictures I 
wanted while going past the shipyards 
on board a freight ship steaming up the 
channel. 

Pictures of air raid shelters were per- 
mitted, and in some places encouraged, 
so long as they didn’t show locations and 
so long as the shelters appeared bomb- 
proof. Many of them were rather flimsy 
structures built above the ground and 
covered over partially with cinders. Pic- 
tures of these were not allowed to pass 
through the usual news channels. Pho- 
tographs of factories, power plants, docks, 
warehouses, and all public utilities were 
forbidden, but there seemed to be little 
effective attempt to prevent anyone from 
taking them in the first place. 

When the war started, Britain clamped 
down on all forbidden pictures, especially 
in strategic military positions such as 
Gibraltar. During a three-weeks’ intern- 
ment at Gibraltar, I found little oppor- 
tunity to get pictures of The Rock or of 
interned ships. Military guards were 
stationed on the ship day and night. 
Orders were issued that anyone seen 
leaving it would be shot on sight. I con- 
tented myself with a few more distant 
pictures. Naval units may not be pho- 
tographed, on the grounds that “highly 
significant information may be revealed 
to the enemy.” 

Italy was on the verge of entering the 
war in the spring. France was tottering. 
I went to sleep one night while we were 
ploughing through rough seas off the 
French Riviera. The engines stopped, 
waking me. I was just putting on my 
shoes to go out on deck to see why we 
were stopping when a French marine 
stepped into the forecastle, rifle in hand. 
We were placed under arrest. The ship 
was taken to a narrow little harbor at 
Ville Frane on the Riviera, interned, and 
the Italian cargo seized. The Riviera is 
a beautiful place to take pictures, but not 
when there are twenty marines standing 
guard on the ship day and night. They 
weren’t there to have their portraits 
taken. 

Italy takes greater measures against 
espionage than any other nation, perhaps 
with the exception of Russia and Ger- 
many. And at the same time, results 
seem to be least effective for the effort 
they make. It was in Italy that I was 
able to get some of my best forbidden 
pictures. Mussolini certainly has plenty 
of laws and rules and regulations that 
one must follow, but the complete pre- 
dictability of the Italian system makes it 
he that is not too difficult to circumvent. 

When you go ashore in Italy you'll find 
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that you’re searched in practically the 
same manner each time. I carried my 
camera in my underwear again; I knew 
I wouldn’t be searched. Carrying a cam- 
era is not forbidden in Italy, and it’s pos- 
sible to buy supplies almost anywhere. 
The heed difficulty is that it isn’t per- 
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missible to take a camera ashore, nor to 
bring one aboard ship. However, it is 
illegal to carry or to use a camera in cer- 
tain areas. 

On one occasion in Genoa I wanted to 
get a picture of a new battery of shore 
guns that had just been mounted over- 
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SPEED GRAPHIC 
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looking the naval docks. There were sol- 
diers guarding the area for several blocks 
on every side, but getting into it wasn’t 
difficult. I went through an alley in- 
stead of passing the guard stations. Once 
I was inside the zone the guards patrol- 
ling the battery of guns itself assumed 
that I had been given permission to en- 
ter by the outside guards. 

The two sentries watching over the 
guns walked back and forth to meet each 
other midway between the two guard 
posts overlooking the gun position. After 
they passed each other they were walk- 
ing back to back. I timed my arrival 
at the place so that I was between them 
when they had just passed each other, 
and took my pictures while they were 
walking with their backs toward me. It 
was a simple trick, but it got the picture. 

On another occasion in Genoa I climbed 
over the wall of a military zone in the 
Alps overlooking the city, got a good 
shot of the harbor, and a few shots of 
fortified anti-aircraft positions on other 
mountain peaks overlooking the city. 
When the guard came past to make his 
usual rounds, I sat behind a bush until he 
was out of sight again. 

Castle McKenzie in Genoa is sur- 
rounded by a large area strictly banned 
to photographers. Why it should be for- 
bidden to take a picture of the castle 
when picture postcards of it are sold 
freely has been somewhat of a puzzle 
to me. Just because it was forbidden, I 
spent an afternoon getting pictures of it. 

Usually it is better not to attempt to 
conceal a camera in any of the many old 
ways well known to news photographers. 
Hiding a camera in a package is more of 
a risk than carrying it in a pocket, for 
packages are almost always quite thor- 
oughly searched. In case you do happen 
to get caught with the camera in your 
pocket, there’s a much better chance of 
talking your way out than if you very 
obviously were carrying it concealed in 
a package. 

If the German authorities would return 
my portrait of a canary, I'd be happy. 
I can’t conceive of it having any military 
value to them. Here’s how they happened 
to get it. I took a train from Trieste one 
evening, headed for Munich. The roll in 
my camera had only one picture on it 
—a shot I had taken of a shipmate’s can- 
ary. I had several rolls of unexposed 
film in my pocket. The train arrived at 
the German border early in the morning, 
and the border official started to check 
my papers and luggage. For some reason 
my passport was not quite “in order” and 
I was not to be permitted to enter. Never- 
theless, inasmuch as I was at the moment 
on German soil they would have to con- 
fiscate all the film that I had brought 
into the country. Protest as I might, all 
I got was a ride back to Trieste in the 
custody of a police agent. I wonder if 
the German authorities were able to de- 
cipher any codes or “significant informa- 
tion” from my portrait of a canary. 

At the time of Italian entry into the 
war, anti-fascist feeling was extremely 
strong in Jugoslavia. Spy scares occurred 
daily, and foreign photographers were 
very unpopular. The Jugoslavs spoke 
much about their defenses and fortifica- 
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tions, but, try as I might, all I could find 
was a company of poorly trained and 
outfitted farm lads in uniform glaring 
defiantly across the border at the smart- 
ly-dressed Italian Alpinos. Taking land- 
scape scenes in Jugoslavia was practically 
as difficult and dangerous as photograph- 
ing Italian shore fortifications. 

Right across the Jugoslav border was 
the big Italian submarine base at Fiume. 
This base is well isolated and difficult to 
approach. The best I could do was to 
wait patiently in port at Fiuma until the 
submarines came back to the base and 
then try to get a few shots. In the dis- 
tance, out of camera range, I could see 
Italian torpedo boats maneuvering with 
the submarines out in the bay. And that’s 
the time I wished for a telephoto lens. 
It was hard to sit there and realize that 
there were good pictures near the horizon, 
just out of reach of my camera. 

Photography isn’t taboo everywhere in 
Europe. I spent some time in Portugal, 
where photographers have almost unlim- 
ited freedom. Lisbon is probably the 
most important port in Europe today, yet 
I was unable to find any enforced re- 
strictions against pictures. Of course, 
there seemed to be practically no mod- 
ern fortifications to photograph, but the 
Portugese might easily have objected to 
pictures of their armed forces, docks, 
warehouses, and public utilities. 

The day my ship arrived in New Or- 
leans I was standing on the dock watch- 
ing the stevedores unload beet pulp from 
the holds. It was an interesting scene, so 
I snapped a picture of it. As I twisted 
the film winder to the next exposure a 
hand fell on my shoulder—the hand that 
I had been dodging all across warring 
Europe. I found that I was under ar- 
rest for violating a law which prohibits 
taking pictures on the docks. 

In my coat pocket were negatives of 
carefully-guarded Italian fortifications. 
In my camera was a freshly-exposed 
negative of stevedores unloading beet 
pulp. Deeply chagrined, I paid a $3.00 
fine. Then I realized how lucky I was. 
I had finally been caught taking an in- 
nocent picture where I didn’t know there 
was any law against it, and it cost me 
only a small fine. If I had been caught 
making some of those other shots, it 
would have meant a jail sentence or pos- 
sibly even death as a spy. It was then 
that I decided to give up my hobby of 
taking forbidden pictures, and keep my 
camera within the law.—f 


Handy Outdoor Camera Rest 


HEN a firm camera support is 

needed in outdoor work, where 
mud or sand makes the use of a regular 
tripod troublesome, try a threaded metal 
rod. A steel rod as long as the width of 
a car floor is easy to carry around. Thread 
one end of the rod to take a standard 4" 
tripod socket, and sharpen the other end 
for ease in forcing it into the ground. 
On location, you can stick the sharp end 
of the rod into the soil or sand. Then, 
when the tilt-top is turned to the desired 
angle, you have a steady support for use 
where tripods are not convenient.—L. K. 
Cook, Basil, O. 
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Soc \wxnion RECORD: 


Movies or stills ... black and white or color .. . you'll bring 
back a treasured photo record if you take a MASTER along! 

For with the MASTER, even those unusual or difficult 
shots will prove just as easy as the normal sunlit scenes. 
Indoors or out ... each and every picture you shoot will be 
correctly exposed. 

That’s why the MAsTER is so widely preferred as a travel- 
ling companion. Its many exclusive features such as .. . 
improved exposure dial, selective viewing angle, “high- 
light, low-light” scales .. . all contribute in providing the 
flexibility and the convenience so essential for the widely 
varying light conditions encountered in summertime. 

So be sure your vacation planning includes a MASTER 
..to be sure you return home with a worthwhile photo- 
record! See this and other WESTON Models at your dealer’s 
today, or write for illustrated literature. Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corp., 644 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 








EXPOSURE METERS 


INSURE PERFECT PICTURES WITH YOUR CAMERA 
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Get beautiful summer cloud effects and dramatic color 
contrasts with Lafayette optically ground and polished 
filters, Special dyed-in-the-mass optical glass is spec- 
troscopically tested for correct color transmission. Hoze 
filter specially recommended for Kodachromes at sea- 
shore, high altitudes or in any extra-brilliant light — 
you'll be surprised at the impr tl And ber, 
always use a lens shade, with or without filters — if 





you want snappy sporkling pictures. 


LAFAYETTE 


COMBINATION LENS-SHADE 
AND FILTER HOLDERS 
Made of Duraluminum, extra 
light and strong. Inside sur- 
, not painted—no internal reflection. 


1.69 
1.98 
2.49 


face “flocked” 
Type A—(takes 25mm filters) 

6 sizes, to fit lenses 19 to 25.5mm 
Type B—(takes 32mm filters) 

6 sizes, to fit lenses 27 to 33mm. . 
Type C—(takes 39mm filters) 

5 sizes, to fit lenses 36 to 42mm. . 





Type D—(takes 51mm filters) ? 98 
To fit lenses 51mm diameter... .. 2 
LAFAYETTE q 
PRECISION-GROUND Es: 2 
FILTERS 





Haze, Light-yellow, Medium-yellow, Orange, 
Red, Light-green, Medium-green. Fit Lafay- 
ette or other standard holders. Order today. 


ee 84c 39mm...... 1.19 








LAFAYETTE 
SLIP-ON TYPE FILTER HOLDERS 


In same types and for same 
filters as Combinations above. 


LAFAYETTE 
SLIP-ON TYPE LENS SHADES 


Same sizes and prices as Filter 
Holders. Fit lens only, not Filter 
Holders. Rush your order. 








Order today and begin taking better pictures! 
HOW TO ORDER 
1—Measure outside diameter of lens barrel with milli- 
meter scale. Give this size and whether you want 
holder, shade or combination, 
2—Specify how many filters, which colors and size. 
3—Refer to prices above and include total amount 
with check or money-order, plus postage, and 
ASK FOR FREE LAFAYETTE CAMERA AND 
SUPPLY CATALOG. 












NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
100 Sixth Ave 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
901 W. Jackson Bivd 
ATLANTA, GA 
265 Peachtree Street 
a MASS. 
mg + v. 
NEWARK, 
JAMAICA, “. 1. 






me 










FOR CAMERA VALUE 


Lafayette Camera Dept. 48GAI 
gr Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 1 















or 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y t 
0 t enclose $ Rush my order. 3 
a 0) Please rush FREE Catalog. 
é NAME $ 
ADDRESS t 
CITY STATE é 
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PRIZES IN $6,000 PICTURE CONTEST 


(Continued from page 56) 








63-68 is. Wieeersie 85 (dry); 








6] Arkay Model S-!10 Standard electri- 
cal print dryer, Il x 15” surface. 


62 Kalart Compak Speed Flash, incl. 
bracket, test lamp, Battery-Flector. 


Mansfield assortment, 
chrome 
shortstop, hardener, fixer: film 
cleaning and film drying solutions: 
ferrotype polish, 2.90; Cargille See- 
Sharp (enlgr. focusing aid), 2.00; 
Practo Eveready retouching outfit, 
1.95. Total 


69 Saymon-Brown combination range- 
finder & exposure meter. 


70 R.H.S. Paper Safe, takes up to II 
x 14” size (donated by Hornstein). 


71-7? (2 prizes) Kingsley Electric Drum 
Dryer (from L. R. Biber Co.), 2.95; 
Edwal's ''What You Want to Know 
About Developers,’ and ‘'Modern 
Developing Methods," 3.00. Total. 


73-75 (3 prizes) Kingsley Electric Drum 


Dryer (from L. R. Biber Co.), 2.95 
Mansfield Color Toner Kit an 
Micrograin 85 (dry), 2.75. Total 


76 Gibbs Model D Flood Gun (with- 
out reflectors) for mounting on 
camera. 


Set of Rothco Filters, incl. yel- 
low, red, orange, green, Koda- 
chrome adapter (all mounted), 
and lens shade. Total 


7 Mansfield Color Toner Kit and 
Micrograin 85 (liquid), 3.25; Braun- 
stein Etchcraft retouching kit, 2.25. 


7 Braunstein Etchcraft retouching kit, 
2.25: Ellis tripod stabilizer, 1.75; 
Dotterweich flash meter, |. 50. Tota 


8 Mansfield assortment, incl. Micro- 
grain 85 (liquid), chrome shortstop 
& hardener, chrome fixer, film 
cleaning & ‘film drying solutions, 
ferrotype polish, Color Toner Kit. 


8] Blossom oiled silk enlarger cover, 

3.00; Braunstein Etchcraft retouch- 
ing kit, 2.25. Total 

8? Color-All toning kit, 3.00; Braun- 
stein Etchcraft retouching kit, 2.25. 


Set of 3 Miracle Mount 8 x 10 
Salon Brochures, 3.00; Braunstein 
Etchcraft retouching kit, 2.25. Total 


rt 85 (2 prizes) Raygram 10” trimming 
board 2.75: Reearen photocolor 


kit, 1.25; 
1.25. Total 


Raydel processing kit, 


86-87 (2 prizes) Set of Practo Planolite 


filters, incl. yellow, orange, red, 


green. Total appr oximately 
88 Photrix print washer, 2.95; Wesco 
No. 99 slide file, 2.25. Total 


8 Set of 5 Miracle Mount 8 x 10 
Salon Brochures. 


90-92 (3 prizes) Assortment of Wabash 


Superflash or Superflood lamps. 


93 Carl Dial chemical retouching set, 
for prints, 2.75; Wesco No. 99 slide 
file, 2.25. Total 


94 Enlargometer, for 
incl. Reco Gray Scaler. 
operation. 


9 Jacobs Unifile (from Gem Photo 


Supply). Accommodates all nega- 
tive sizes up to 4 x 5”. 


96 Wesco All-Redy tripod head, one 
adjustment locks pan and tilt. 


timing prints, 
AC-DC 


97 John G. Marshall No. 2 set of oil 
colors, with glass palette. 

98 Set of 24 Raygram E. View nega- 

tive files @ .20. Total 

99 |! prize) 50 sheets of 16 x 20 

=~ board (from the Chilcote 

100- § A ore Mansfield Photo Scale, 

5: copy of ‘Solutions for Your 


10] Photographic Problems,’ 2.00. 


102 Boes Model A daylight film winder 
for loading 35 mm film. 


103 Wesco negative viewing and re- 
touching stand, 8 x 10” size, switch 
& lamp. 


6.95 
6.95 
6.85 


6.75 
6.50 
5.95 


5.70 


5.50 
5.50 


5.50 
5.50 
5.35 


5.25 


5.25 
5.25 


5.25 


5.20 


5.20 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


4.95 
4.95 


4.95 
4.90 
4.80 
4.75 


4.75 


4.50 
4.50 


104- e Bg Ellis tripod stabilizer, 
Dotterweich flash meter, 1|.50; 

105 King tool for loading 35 mm car- 
tridges, 1.25. Total 

] Irvin |. Aaron Model TR electric 
timer, has range of 3 to 20 sec. 


10 Wesco No. 99 slide file, 2.25; set 

of 4 Miracle Mount 5 x 7 Salon 
Brochures, 2.00. Total 

] Irvin |. Aaron Model R2 voltage 
regulator, 200-watt capacity, 2.95; 
King tool for loading 35 mm car- 
tridges, 1.25. Total 


] Edwal Economy assortment, incl. 
Edwal 12 and III developers, 
Liquid Fix, film cleaning solution, 
ferrotype polish, Thermo Salt, 
chrome hardener, copy of ‘'Mod- 

ern Developing Methods."’ Total 


T110- (2 prizes) Raygram enlarger hel- 
met, 1.50; Raygram Photocolor kit, 
WW 1.25; Raydel processing kit, 1.25. 


112- (13 prizes) New model Hipco Syn- 
124 chro-Matic flashgun, tester light. 


125 Kalart concentrating reflector for 
midaet flashbulbs, 1.95; Ellis tripod 
stabilizer, 1.75. Total 


126 Boes Model B pasa oa film winder 
for loading 35 mm film. 


127- (2 prizes) Dozen Elram Long Life 
128 No. 2 flood lamps. Total 


129- & (3 prizes) Fotoshop Handbook of 
Color Photography, 1.00; Graphic 
13] Economy LT-I7 developer, 1.00; 
Boes Kor-Key (for relocking 35 mm 


cartridges), .49; Merix film clean- 
ing & moistening solution, .45; 
Merix High-Gloss solution, .40; 


Merix print-flattening solution, .25. 


132- one Dozen Elram Long Life 
1.80; Ellis tri- 


o. | flood lamps, 
133 on stabilizer, 1.75. Total 


134 Amco 7% spotlight, takes No. 
1 flood bulb. 


135 Gem Super Slide file for Koda- 
chrome, holds 350 glass slides. 


136- (2 prizes) Chilcote 8 x 10 Durcote 
137 portrait album, holds 1|2 prints. 


138- (2 prizes) Lutz negative filing cab- 
139 inet, with 500 glassine containers. 


140- (2 prizes) Raygram Photocolor kit, 
1.25; Raydel processing kit, 1.25; 
141 Raygram darkroom apron, 1.00. 


142 Central States Instrument Co. print 
press, for prints up to 8 x 10”. 


14 Central States Instrument Co. elec- 
tric agitator, for developing tanks. 
] Mansfield Color Toner kit, 1.95; 
Micrograin 85 (1 qt. liquid), 1.30 
145 Ellis tripod stabilizer, 1.75; Dotter- 
weich flash meter, !.50. Total 


4.50 


4.25 
4.25 


4.20 
4.10 


4.00 


3.95 
3.70 
3.60 
3.60 
3.59 


3.55 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 


3.50 


3.50 


3.45 
3.35 
3.25 
3.25 

















"Yeah, they're fireflies—I use ‘em 


when I'm all 


out of flashbulbs." 
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EASY arranged on all new cameras, en- IF YOU DON'T SEE WHAT YOU WANT 
largersandaccessories. Small Down IN THIS AD VIM HAS IT FOR YOU— 
TERMS Payment—up to One Year to Pay! FOR LESS! 


~ 2 WEEK EXCHANGE GUARANTEE [x61 ssssio 


0 


KEYSTONE MOVIE OUTFITS 
EASTMAN 


Reg. Value Now at VIM 
KODAKS 

















950 


Consists of 
1. Keystone 8mm. MovieCameraf3.5lens.Reg $26.50 





2 Keystone C-8. 200 W. Projector. . . : Reg. 24.75 
(Discontinued Models) 3. aa a Screen, DeLuxe — on 
= 4. Camera Case of gen. top grain leather.Reg. 3.00 


5. Projector case-wood-fabrikoid covered.Reg. 4.00 
Total Value. ... $38.25 





DEJUR—AMSCO 


PHOTO-ELECTRIC VERSATILE 
EXPOSURE METER ENLARGER II 





The New “Critic” Photo-Elec- © Takes Negatives upto 34 x3" 
tric Model 40 with the “‘camera 
angle of acceptance’’ that re- © 2 Plano-Convex condensers 


sults in perfect exposures every 








time! Precision construction * Heat absorbing filter—dual 
with patented “Louvre” for still controls 
pn Ann Epa vee * “Aero-Teck” Ventilation— 
. Die-cast construction—wall 
List Special now at vim. $14.85 projection 
KODAK Jr. 6-16... $ 9.25 $ 6.47 © Dustless Neg. carrier and 
KODAK Jr.6-16f 4.5lens 25.00 17.50 Boder Me. § Sxpesure many other features 
KODAK Sr. 6-20f6.3lens.. 19.00 13.30 Meter—List $11.50 NOW AT 
KODAK Sr. 6-20f 4.5lens. 25.00 17.50 —Now $10.35 VIM $49.50 


KODAK Sr. 6-16 f7.7lens...17.50 12.25 































































KODAK Sr. 6-16 f 6.3 lens...22.50 15.75 N * 

KODAK SPECIAL 6-16 f 4.5 ISO-COLOR VIM Scoops on ationally Famous 
lens 36.50 25.55 THE T T 
KODAK SPECIAL 6-16 f 4.5 Make NATURAL COLOR PIC- A RE QUALI y 

lens Compur Rapid Shutter 43.00 30.10 TURES in only 9 short steps. A L B E R T 
Included in the ISO-COLOR Proc- S C R E E N S 
SPECIAL SALE OF WINDOW AND ess Kit are all the essential chemi- 
STORE DISPLAY SPEED GRAPHICS | ‘#!s that you will need for making Products ! — 
Slightly shopworn) Chromatone pa- r : a 
4—214x314 Anniv. Speed Graphic eM ae are VIM 
with B & L Tessar f 4.5 lens. pring aang Mend List Price DeLuxe 
Compur shutter $88.00 me t 4 an, Pak paid a ; le a Prats seollapsi- 
2—214x314 Anniv. Speed Graphic might run up TROJAN Tilt-Top....... $2.00 $1.49 covered wood carrying, rette 
with Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. against ; VICEROY Tilt-Top........ 2.50 1.87 ather handie — nici 
Compur shutter 91.50 | = BERT 4x5 Viceroy All- Screen ,vo@dWare. Beadec 
3—3 14x44 Anniv. Speed Graphic Only es —~~ oo ar oe 5.50 3.99 roller. 30a to epring 
with Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. een ea en, 5 $12.00. Size. Reg. 
Compur shutter 99.00 ALBER rT Deluxe 5x7 All- ; NOW aT 
2—4x5 Anniv. Speed Graphic with Metal Printer 16.50 11.95 VIM. é. 75 
Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. Compur Albert Viceroy Easel 11x14... 5.50 3.99 FULLY’ GUARANTEED 
shutter i eda Albert Trojan Enlarging 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER! Easel 11x14 ; 7.50 5.45 
Optical Glass, Precision Ground and 1S0 - COLOR Albert Automatic Enl. Easel List —_ 
Tested FILTERS indiv. boxed with PROCESS lixi4 10.75 7.95 36x48" Box Screen... .$14.00 $8.75 
filter factor. Sizes trom 19 to 42 mm. aes Albert Royal Tripod and 30°x40" Tripod Screen. 7.95 5.95 
All colors, unmounted only 59c tion Book. Head 13.50 9.95 36°x48" Tripod Screen. 10.95 7.95 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED at 124 W. 42nd St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
a Downtown 
Whtte Plains Ridgewood Pat 
Stores Open Daily to 10 P. M. macartat Vhie Platn 51.43 nyt ve npaerson 
’ptown Brookly - a ell Jersey Ctt 
124 W. 42nd St. 1308 gioco toe a 16 Journal Squere 
ings @ way - 7 
us an rovnsedic” | "8 pimamy Ave. | Blteubah, 
1592 Pitkin Ave. ‘ 2 — 
129 — o. W tlliamsburg oe “iaehine wel Unton Cty 
16 E. Fordham Rd. 30 Sranerm Avenue 36-38 Main St. a 
955 Southern Bivd. Bensonhurst Newark Perth Am boy 
2891 Third Ave. 2175 86th St. 807 Broad St. 146 Smith St. 
Main Office and Warehouse 326 Gold St., Brooklyn. Phone MAtn 4-6800 
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"Luster-Finished" Prints 


ESIDES involving no expense, the 

luster-finishing of prints by steam- 
ing them increases the tonal range, makes 
matte prints suitable for reproduction, 
and is applicable to just about any paper 
surface except velour. It might be 
thought that the use of steam would in- 
jure the emulsion in some manner, but 
I’ve found that when the process is not 
carried to extremes there’s no trouble on 
that score. 

First make a folding cutout mat, so that 
you won't burn your fingers with the 
steam. Dampen the back of the print 
slightly with a moist cloth, to avoid any 
uneven stress. Then place the print, 
emulsion side up, in the cutout mat, and 
hold the face of the picture an inch or 
so away from the steaming spout of a 
kettle of boiling water. 

Keep the print moving, and go over the 
entire area twice—lengthwise and side- 
wise. Avoid excessive steaming, or mois- 
ture condensation may leave dull spots 
requiring a repetition of the steaming 
process later. Remove the print from the 
cutout and steam the edges, so the mat 
outline won’t show. Then lay the print, 
emulsion side up, on any flat surface, and 
proceed with the next print. Having fin- 
ished the second print, lay that down, 
and by that time the first one will have 
become flattened and dried somewhat. 
Place the first print on a smooth, clean 
cloth surface, face down, and put a 
weight on it. Then continue as described. 

Luster-finishing of prints is simple and 
quick. And in addition to possessing the 
advantages enumerated already, it pro- 
tects the finished print by hardening the 
emulsion to some extent—Dr. A. M. 
Rochester, White Plains, N. Y. 


Uses for Lucite Lamps 
eye lucite “throat” lamps, which 


are obtainable at most drugstores, 
have more than one good application in 
photography. They’re about 9” long, be- 
ing attached to the business end of a sim- 
ple flashlight (preferably of the penlight 
variety). 

One use is as follows. Wrap the lucite 
bar with black tape, so that when the 
flashlight is turned on the only ray of 
light will come from the very tip of the 
lucite bar. Then devise some simple 
means of clamping the assembly to your 
enlarger, so that the beam of light is 
aimed at the aperture numbers on the 
lens mount. Thus, when you have fin- 
ished focusing a negative with the lens 
wide open, and want to stop down for 
the actual exposure, you have only to 
switch on your lucite unit to be able to 
read the diaphragm markings readily. 
The ray of light will not spread, if aimed 
properly at close range. 

The throat lamp also is useful in spot- 
printing, where you want to bring out de- 
tail in a small area which is somewhat 
too dense in the negative. You + 
“paint” such areas with the throat lamp 
either while the paper is on the enlarg- 
ing easel or while the print is developing 
in the tray. — 
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PAGE 19—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


C. T. Baker of Oklahoma City, Okla., took 
this picture with a 34x44 Speed Graphic 
fitted with an f 4.5 Zeiss Tessar lens. He 
used a medium yellow filter to get a dark 
sky background. The exposure was 1/440 
second at f 8 on Super-XX film. The model 
was posed on a low cliff to permit making 
the shot from an extremely low angle. It 
was a prize-winner in the 1940 POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY Picture Contest. 


PAGE 39—FLIGHT 


This picture by Nowell Ward of Chicago, 
Ill., was a prize-winner in the 1940 POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY Picture Contest. It was taken 
with a 5x7 view camera fitted with a 74” 
Wollensak lens. Exposure was 1/5 second 
at f 11 on Superpan Portrait film. Three 
spotlights and one floodlamp were used for 
the effective lighting. 


PAGE 40—VANITY 


The photograph by L. A. Puggard of De- 
troit, Mich., was a prize-winner in the First 
National Flash Photography Contest. It 
was taken with a 3%4x4%4 Speed Graphic 
with f 4.5 Zeiss Tessar lens. Exposure was 
1/200 second at f 22 on Super-XX film, with 
1 Press 40,000 flashbulb fired by a Mendel- 
sohn Speedgun 10 feet from the subject. 

William Carlson of Morris, IIl., photo- 
graphed the three little girls, using a Rollei- 
flex camera with 7.5 cm f 3.5 Zeiss Tessar 
lens. The picture was made by synchro- 
nized flash, with an exposure of 1/100 sec- 
ond at f 11 on Agfa Supreme film. It was 
a prize-winner in the 1940 POPULAR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY Picture Contest. 


PAGE 4i—MIRTH 


A single No. 5 Mazda flashbulb at the cam- 
era provided illumination for this picture by 
Jack Sullivan of Santa Ana, Calif. It was 
made with a 34x44 Speed Graphic with 
135 em f 4.5 Zeiss Tessar lens. The ex- 
posure was 1/200 second at f 8 on Super 
Panchro-Press film. 


PAGES 42-43—EUROPE AT NIGHT 


No technical data is available on these pho- 
tographs, which were made by news cam- 
eramen covering the war in England and on 
the Continent. 


PAGE 44—DIAGONAL 


These two pictures are prize-winners from 
the 1940 POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Picture 
Contest. John Sharer Allen of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., photographed the cyclist with a Super 
Ikonta B equipped with an f 2.8 Zeiss Tes- 
sar lens. His exposure was 1/400 second at 
f 8 on Superpan Press film, using a medium 
yellow filter in early morning sunlight. 

J. Blumenthal of Montreal, Canada, used 
a Kodak Duo Six-20 for his picture of a 
workman and his long shadow. The photo- 
graph was taken late in the day, with an 
exposure of 1/250 sec. at f 8 on Super-XX 
film without a filter. 


PAGE 45—AERONAUTS 


tay Jacoby of Oklahoma City, Okla., used 
an 8x10 Eastman camera fitted with a Tur- 
ner Reich lens to take the picture at the top 
of the page. His exposure was 1/25 second 
at f 22 on Super Sensitive Panchromatic 
film in afternoon sunlight, with a medium 
yellow filter to darken the sky behind his 
subject. This photograph was a prize-win- 
ner in the 1939 PoPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Pic- 
ture Contest. 

John W. McCurdy of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
photographed the boy model-maker with a 
2%4x3% Miniature Speed Graphic with f 4.5 
Kodak Anastigmat lens. Three floodlamps 
were used for lighting, and the exposure 
was 1/10 second at f 8 on Panatomic-X film. 
This was a prize-winner in the 1940 Popu- 
LAR PHOTOGRAPHY Picture Contest. 


PAGES 46-47—TROOP 143 


These pictures by Richard W. Hufnagle of 
Lincoln, Neb., were taken on a three-day 
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visit at a Boy Scout camp near Blair, Nebr. 
They are a few of the many photographs he 
snapped to illustrate the daily activities of 
the camping Scouts. “It was a great pleas- 
ure and a strenuous effort to take active 
part in all their activities, and you can bet 

was nearly worn out at the end of the 
period,”’ he says. None of the pictures were 
posed—the boys were merely asked not to 
watch the photographer as they went about 
their work and play. The pictures were 
taken with a Model II S Plaubel Makina 
camera on 2%4x3% Super-XX roll film. 
Scout Camp was made with a 7%” f 4.8 
Plaubel Tele-Makinar lens, with an expo- 
sure of 1/100 second at f 16 in strong sun- 
light with a medium yellow filter. The rest 
of the pictures were taken with a 4” f 2.9 
Plaubel Anticomar lens. Tug of War was 
made with an exposure of 1/200 sec. at f 16 
without a filter; Semaphore was taken at 
f 11 and 1/200 second with an orange filter; 
Allegiance was snapped just as the sun 
came over the horizon with an exposure of 
1/50 second at f 11; Reveille was back- 
lighted against the rising sun with an ex- 
posure of 1/50 sec. at f 16 to show the 
bugler in silhouette ; Campfire was taken by 
the light of the blaze alone, and the camera 


. was held against a tree to steady it for an 


exposure of 1 second at f 8. 


PAGE 48—CLIMBERS 


The picture by A. E. Luckenbill of Tomah, 
Wis., was taken with a 4x5 Series B, R. B. 
Graflex with an f 4.5 Kodak Anastigmat 
lens. His exposure was 1/295 second at 
f 6.3 in late afternoon sunlight. The picture 
was a prize-winner in the 1939 PopuLAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY Picture Contest. 

The photograph of two cats was taken by 
Gottlieb A. Hampfier of Kennett Square, 
Pa., using an Automatic Rolleiflex camera 
with 7.5 ecm f 3.5 Zeiss Tessar lens. He 
used an exposure of 1/300 second at f 5.6 
with a medium yellow filter on Super-XX 
film near noon on a bright day. The cats 
were posed to make the picture tell a story. 


PAGE 49—GOSSIP 


Serge Balkin of New York, N. Y., took the 
top photograph with an Automatic Rollei- 
flex with 7.5 em. f 3.5 Zeiss Tessar lens. 
His exposure was 1/100 second with lens 
wide open. 

The pelicans were snapped by Bernard 
Kushner of New York, N. Y., with a Rollei- 
cord II equipped with 7.5 em f 3.5 Zeiss 
Triotar lens. His exposure was 1/100 sec- 
ond at f 11 on Super-XX film, using a yel- 
low-green filter. 


PAGE 50—SHADOWS 


Julius Shulman of Los Angeles, Calif., made 
this photograph with a Super Ikonta B 
equipped with 34” Zeiss Tessar lens. His 
exposure was 1/200 second at f 5.6. The 
picture was snapped from above the en- 
trance to Santa Anita race track, late in the 
afternoon, and was mounted upside down to 
give the interesting shadows greater promi- 
nence. 





THE JULY COVER 


The beach, a typical summer picture setting, 
was chosen for this month's cover illustration. 
It was reproduced from a 35 mm Kodachrome 
transparency made with a Kodak Ektra camera 
equipped with 50 mm Ektar lens. 

The photographer selected a low viewpoint 
to aid composition, add height to the sub- 
ject, and provide plenty of blue sky back- 
ground. The model was posed to take ad- 
vantage of crosslighting from the sun for good 
modeling. The sand reflected sufficient light 
to fill in the shadows for good color rendi- 
tion. Exposure was 1/50 second at #8. To 
obtain a spontaneous, unposed expression, the 
model's attention was attracted by an assistant 
some distance to the left of the camera just 
before the shutter was snapped. 
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LATEST MODEL 


Weighs only 7 Ibs. 3 ozs. 
without cover and 
only 8 Ibs. 11 ozs. 
including the cover 


JUST 21, INCHES HIGH 
AND 11 INCHES SQUARE 


STANDARD KEYBOARD 
SMALL PICA TYPE 


SINGLE, DOUBLE, AND 
VARIABLE LINE SPACER 


AUTOMATIC 
RIBBON REVERSE 


LEFT AND RIGHT 
MARGIN RELEASE 


USES STANDARD 
PORTABLE RIBBONS 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
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PRECISION-MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS 


OF PAILLARD-BOLEX 


Among the most travelled people of the world, photogra- 
phers are way up among the leaders. Annually, thou- 
sands upon thousands of them cover miles of territory 
in search of pictures .. . and many of them carry a port- 
able typewriter with them so that they may record their 
experiences in written as well as pictorial form. 


A goodly number of these photographers who are in 
good amateur standing pay for the cost of their trip by 
selling pictures and articles to such magazines as National 
Geographic, Travel, Nature Magazine, Popular Mechanix, 
etc. in addition, of course, to photographic journals. 


Without question, the HERMES “baby” PORTABLE 
is the ideal machine for the photographer . . . for travel 
or home use. Produced by the manufacturer of the pre- 
cise BOLEX Cameras and Projectors, this typewriter 
has the precision, quality and sturdy durability that has 
never been duplicated by any other portable machine. 


The HERMES “baby” PORTABLE is small, compact 
and lightweight . . . It is small enough to go into a 
briefcase and weighs only 834 pounds. But, it is full-sized 
in that it has a complete, four-row standard keyboard 
with every refinement found in the best portables. It is 
the smartest, lightest, sturdiest portable of all. Make 
things more convenient for yourself . .. do a faster, 
neater and cleaner writing job ... get into the habit of 
writing for money. The HERMES “baby” PORTABLE 


will show you the way. $3950 complete 


AMERICAN BOLEX COMPANY, INC. 


TYPEWRITER DIVISION © 155 EAST 44TH STREET © NEW YORK, N. Y. 





HERMES “baby PORTABLE 





CINE CAMERAS 
A WRITING MACHINE 


of ds 


The Hermes “Baby” is now 
performing day in and day 
out for war correspondents, 
writers, lecturers, world 
travellers, photographers, 
and thousands of profession- 
al people around the globe. 


You, too, will be proud 
to own one of the world’s 
finest portables. Remember 
-the Hermes is uncondition- 
ally guaranteed for one year. 


MAIL 
THIS COUPON 





AMERICAN BOLEX CO., Inc. 
155 East 44th St., N.Y.C. 
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| Please send me complete ifformation on 
; the HERMES “baby”“PORTABLE, 
; Without charge or obligation. 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


A NEW DIVIDEND FOR 


Beginning oo Wonth 


A COMPLETE BOOK-LENGTH TEXT 
IN A SERIES OF 6 INSTALLMENTS 


July, 1941 


Now, POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY brings another big bonus to its 


readers! 


Here is the most comprehensive book on the photographic 


negative and darkroom technique ever published. No matter what 


problem on film, negatives, or processing confronts you, you'll find the 


correct answer in one of the twelve illustrated chapters of this authori- 


tative text. Everything explained minutely; made even clearer by pic- 


tures, charts, diagrams, tables. 


HERE’S THE COMPLETE TABLE OF CONTENTS FOR 7 
THE FIRST INSTALLMENT IN THE AUGUST ISSUE: 


CHAPTER 1 


Phote-Sensitive Materials 

Characteristics of Gelatine- 
Bromide Emulsion 

influence of Minor 
Constituents 


Effect of Stimuli Other Than 


Light 

Reaction of Basic Emulsion 
to Radiation 

Physical Form of Emulsion 


Multiple-Accidental Arrange- 


ment of Strata 


Lattice Formation Subsequent 


to Development 
Production of Graininess 
Pattern 
First, Second, and Third 
Degree Clumping 


Relation of Photo-Sensitivity 


te Color 


Theoretical and Actual Dif- 
ferences Among Coler- 
Blind, Orthochromatic and 
Panchromatic Emulsions 

Response Curve for Typical 
Emulsions 

Use of Lagerie Chart 


CHAPTER tt 


Popular Conceptions of the 
Latent image 

Elementary Chemistry of 
Development 

Role of Developing 
Constituent 

Lesser Known Developing 
Agents 

Composition of Developer 
Analyzed 


Rele of Halides 

Use of Non-Developing 
Chemicals 

Laws of Density 

High and Low Contrast and 
Relationship to Gamma 

Long and Short Scale Nega- 
tives with Relation te 
Printing Media 

Relationship Between Expe- 
sure and Development 

Limit of Correction for 
Underexposure 

Correcting Overexposures 

The Characteristic Curve 

Developer Potential, Graini- 
ness and Resolving Power 

What Happens When an 
Emulsion ts Exposed te 
Light and Then Developed 


A PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS FOR INSTALLMENTS 2 fo 6: 


CHAPTER tt 


Various Darkroom 
Adaptations 

Darkroom Equipment 

How to Care for Equipmeat 

How Sotutions Are Mixed 

Step-by-Step Chart for 
Mixing Solutions 


CHAPTER iV 
Developing the Negative 


Preparation for Development 


List of Developer Formulas 
Laboratory Routine 
Timetable for Developers 


CHAPTER V 


Types of Special Developers 
What a Developer Can De 
Reaction of the Mixture 
Chimera of Grain 

Special Processes 


CHAPTER Vi 


Chemistry of Fixing 
Fixing Agents 
Action of Hypo 
Methods of washing 
Effect of Drying 
Safe Drying of Films 


CHAPTER Vil 


Characteristics of Negatives 

Contrast and Resolving Power 

Negatives for Contact 
hee | 

Fallacy of Photomicrographs 

Effect of Coler Upon Printing 

How te Choose Film 


CHAPTER Vili 


Use of Duplicate Negatives 

Reduction Explained 

Alleviation of Scratches and 
Dust Holes 

Elementary Phases of 
Retouching 

Methods of Restraining 


CHAPTER IX 


Sensitometry from a New 
ngle 
Gamma Versus Brightness 
ange 
How te Evaluate Correct 
Gamma Value Without in- 
struments 
Balancing Color Negatives 
Without a Densitometer 


CHAPTER X 


Familiar Negative Fauits 
Cause of Poor Negatives 
Remedy of Negative Faults 
Check List Chart of Negative 
Failures and Remedies 


CHAPTER Xi 


Special Copying Methods 

Methods for Macro 
Photography 

Use of Test Charts 

Making Eaternes Negatives 

Solarization, leaching, Su- 
persensitization, Prefogging 


CHAPTER Xlt 


Dictionary of Chemicals and 
Developing Agents Used in 
Photograp 

Tables of Weights and Meas- 
ures with Metric Equiva- 
lents in Weight, Volume 
and Length 

Emulsion fypes and Their 
Uses 


Filters—Factors and Uses 
Temperature Conversion 
Tables 


Print frem an overexposed 
and overdeveloped negative 
showing serious faults in 
the tonal scale. 








One of a series of instruc- 
tive diagrams which Mr. 
McKay uses to explain 
negative development in a 
aphic and understanda- 
le manner. 





FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH PICTURES, 
CHARTS, DIAGRAMS, TABLES, GRAPHS 





Print from a negative 
which was normally ex- 
posed and developed. Here 
detail is preserved in both 
shadows and highlights. 
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Chart which when 

photographed serves 

as a test for the re- 

solving power of a 
as. 


Watch for the First Installment in the 
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HERBERT C. McKAY, F.R.P.S. 





One of the world’s outstanding photo 
technicians, Mr. McKay has specialized in 
research work in the various fields of 
scientific photography, including photo- 
micrography, macro photography, nature 
photography, spectrography, sensitometry, 





infra-red, ultra-violet and other forms of 
photography by invisible radiation. Re- 
cently he left the New York area to con- 

tinue research work in his laboratory at 
Eustis, Florida. 


EACH INSTALLMENT COMPLETE IN ITSELF! 


The convenient detailed table of contents with 
each of the six complete installments will enable 
you to get, immediately, the exact information 
you need on sensitive materials; darkroom design, 
equipment and technique; developing the nega- 
tive; fixing; washing; drying; negative treatment; 
negative characteristics; special methods; and 
scores of other pertinent subjects. 


RELIABLE, DEPENDABLE DARKROOM INFORMATION! 


1 This great text, authored by Herbert C. McKay, 
F.R.P.S., tells you, simply, clearly, thoroughly, 
everything you need to know to achieve skill in 
making the perfect negative. It will save you 
unnecessary work, costly mistakes; disappoint- 
ments; it will make it easier for you in your dark- 


room work all year ’round! 


_ AUGUST PE 
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DON’T MISS A SINGLE INSTALLMENT! 


The first installment next month, carrying chap- 
ters I and II, describes the photographic emulsion 
and the theory of development. Learn about 
sensitive materials, gelatino-bromide emulsion, 
lattice formation, relation of photo-sensitivity to 
color, the latent image, developing agents, rela- 


tionship between exposure and development, etc. 


USE HANDY POSTAGE-PAID CARD NOW! 


This big special book-length text in six complete 
installments comes as an extra feature of POP- 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY at no extra cost to 
you. The print order of the August issue, carry- 
ing the first two-chapter installment, will be 
limited, so act promptly. Reserve your copy at 
any newsstand or camera store . . . or fill out and 
mail the convenient postage-paid order card 
attached. 





At all newsstands and 


camera stores July II! 
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& Cellulose 


FILM SPONGE 
made by DU PONT 
















films, prints, plates 
and chromium 
or ferrotype plates 


FOR WIPING AND DRYING 












/ LEAVES NO LINT 
¥ CAN'T SCRATCH 
¥ SOFT WHEN WET 


¢/ HOLDS 20 TIMES ITS 
WEIGHT IN WATER 


"eT spar orf 


delivery anywhere in the U. S. A. 








At all photographic stores 


if your dealer should not be able to 
supply you, send 35¢ in U.S. Stamps 
to Du Pont, Wilmington, Delaware, for 


























With Parker-Whelen 


10% Down—10% Monthly 
No Finance Charge 
Prompt Delivery 


BUY SENSIBLY 


Brand New Cameras & Equipment 


Every Leading Make and Model 





$60.01-$70 





SAME RELATIVE 


New Cameras Price 
Perfex 55 with Wollensak 13.5 $ 44.50 
Eastman 35—built-in Rangefinder f3.5 47.50 
Argoflex ; 35.00 
Eastman Ektra f3.5 235.00 
Eastman Monitor f3.5 with case 48.25 
Zeiss Super tkonta B 160.00 
Zeiss tkoflex tli—Zeiss f2.8 199.00 
Eastman 8mm Magazine Cine Kodak f1.9 97.50 
Revere 8mm 13.5 $2.50 
Bell & Howell t6mm Model I41 A 115.00 
Speed Graphics 3Vqx3¥q with Ektar 4.5 117.50 
3\4x4'q Zeiss 4.5 132.00 
4x5 B & L 4.5 127.00 
Speed Graphic 2'4x3'%q with K.A. f4.5 Lens. 117.50 
Rolleicord tt Zeiss Triotar 13.5 Lens 98.50 
Arqus C-3 Camera 33.50 
Leica Model I!! B with Summitar f2.0 Lens. 273.00 
Bee Bee 9x12 with Schneider Xenar f4.5 66.00 
Enlargers, Tripods and 
Other Equipment 
Solar Model II 49.50 
Eclipse Model 625 39.95 
Elwood A M Miniature 32.50 
I OOO 87.50 
Graphic View Camera 4x5—no lens......... 89.00 
Thaimetal Tripod 14.00 
Crown View No. | 10.00 
Revere 8mm Projector 65.00 
Kodaslide Projector Model 11 33.50 
Kodascope Model G, 2 inc. f1.6 Lens 118.10 
Kodak Portable Miniature Enlarger 42.50 
Weston Master Exposure Meter 24.00 
USE THIS SCHEDULE 

Amount D'wn Mo Amount D'wn Mo 
$20 $40 $4 $4 1$70.01-$ 80'$ 8 |$ 8 
$40.01-$50 $5 $5 |/$80.01-$ 90 $9 $9 
$50.01-$60 33 $6 |$90.01-$100 $10 $10 





BASIS 





Write for free circulars on 





any Camera or 
equipment or send I5e for New Camera Catalog. 


Liberal Trade-in Allowance on Your Old Camera. 


PARKER-WHELEN CO., INC. 


Dept. Y32, 827 I4th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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AVING been found useful in a great 
many occupations and industries, 
photography once again has proven its 
versatility by helping tailors in their 
work. One of the largest New York 
| manufacturers of custom-tailored clothes 
for men, the J. L. Taylor Co., recently has 
put the camera to use in a novel manner. 
In this shop, as in many other large tai- 

| loring concerns, the measurements for the 
garments are taken by one man, but the 
cutting and finishing operations are per- 
formed by several others. In addition to 
providing the cutters with actual meas- 
urements, one of the problems heretofore 
has been to present the men in the work- 
ship with some concrete idea of the cus- 











tomer’s actual appearance, and how he 


carries himself. The accompanying pho- 
tographs, taken under actual working 
conditions, show how the solution has 
been worked out in the Taylor shop. 

After the measurements are taken, the 
customer is asked to step into a booth 
and place his feet against a smal] metal 
marker on the floor. The booth is con- 
structed of thin plywood, being about 8 
ft. high, 6 ft. wide, and 3 ft. deep. ITlu- 
mination is provided by eight 40-watt 
lamps in reflectors (four on the inner 
side of each front panel of the booth), and 
one small spotlight mounted overhead. 
The spot is focused on the slate on which 
the customer’s name and other data are 
written. 

Horizontal black and white lines are 
spaced exactly 1 inch apart on the wall 
behind the customer, and there are also 
thinner vertical black lines which are just 
2 inches apart. Thus, when the cutter 
looks at a photo he can obtain an actual 
measure of the slope of the customer’s 
shoulders, etc. 

A 45° angle full-length mirror placed 
|to one side of the customer provides a 
| side view in the same picture, as shown. 
The camera used in doing this work is a 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AIDS THE TAILOR 


by E. B. 


LYFORD 





2%, x 31%” Zeiss-Ikon plate-back outfit, 
such as many amateurs use. It is mount- 
ed on a hollow post 10 ft. in front of the 
“posing booth,” and is so arranged that 
it can be lowered down inside the post 
for protection when not in actual use. 
The post also contains racks for the day’s 
supply of loaded cut-film holders and for 
the exposed films. The latter are gath- 
ered up and developed at the end of each 
day. 

By using such a highly standardized 
posing and lighting setup, and by em- 
ploying the same type of fast film all the 
time, it is possible to get good negatives 
at 1/5 second with an aperture of f 5.6. 
A lens of standard focal length for the 



























Above: The fitter in a New York tailoring 
establishment snaps a record photo of a 
customer. Left: Here's the result—a clear 
picture of the customer, recording his 
posture, his height, and other details 
which will guide the cutters in turning 
out a well-fitted suit of clothes. 


negative size used provides adequate 
depth of field even at this comparatively 
wide aperture, so that every detail in the 
picture is registered with plenty of clarity 
and sharpness. 

Another advantage of such standardiza- 
tion is that it causes no inconvenience to 
the customer himself. It takes but a few 
moments for him to walk into the booth 
and stand next to the floor-marker. The 
fitter then slips a film-holder onto the 
camera, switches on the lights, presses 
the plunger on the cable release, and it’s 
all over. The picture soon is ready to 
help the tailor do his job better. 

This system has worked out so well 
and has been found to be such a help to 
the cutters that the Taylor company now 
is considering the construction of several 
additional outfits of the same type. These 
are to be used in the concern’s branch 
offices. The accuracy of photographic 
records, when properly handled, has 
proven itself invaluable in medical, den- 
tal, personnel, and criminological work, 
to name but a few lines. Now that it has 
been found useful in at least one tailor- 
ing establishment, it looks as though still 
another field has been opened for the 
fajthful camera eye.—® 
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Darkroom In A Carton 





by Ray J. Marran 

















Bees are many amateur photog- 
raphers who do not have access to a 
well-equipped darkroom, or even a light- 
tight closet where film can be loaded into 
holders and tanks, or developed in open 
trays. Those who are thus handicapped 
will find this darkbox a very efficient and 
inexpensive accessory, worth a place on 
the end of the work table or among their 
vacation photo equipment. 

The darkbox is nothing more than a 
rigid changing bag made from a large 
grocery carton. A cloth front fitted with 
a pair of sleeves allows access to the in- 
terior as shown in the photographs. The 





BLOCK 












SEW SLEEVES 
TO INSIDE OF 
COVER OPENINGS 


| 
| 
| 
| 





CARDBOARD CARTON 











Sketch shows constructional details. 


device can be made in less than an hour, 
at practically no cost. 

Ask your grocer for a large cardboard 
carton—the kind in which breakfast ce- 
reals are packed. Cover all outside seams 
and edges of the box with strips of black 
paper to make certain that the box will 
be absolutely light-tight. Next, make a 
cover for the front of the box from heavy 
black cloth or rubberized fabric. The 
cloth should be a few inches larger each 
way than the front opening of the box, 
so that it can be draped over the opening 
and tied securely in position with a heavy 
cord. If you can get someone in the fam- 
ily to sew a hem around the edge of the 
cloth, a draw-string will simplify matters. 
Half-inch wooden blocks are glued or 
nailed to the corners of the box as shown 
in the diagram, and will prevent the cloth 
hood from being pulled off of the box ac- 
cidentally during operations. 

Cut two round holes near the bottom of 
the cloth cover to serve as openings for 
a pair of sleeves made from the same 
light-proof material. Sew one end of 


Ms hen materials and equipment are set up 
in the box, you can work easily by touch. 


each sleeve into the openings, using a 
fine stitch so that no light can enter at the 
seams. The loose ends of the sleeves 
should fit your wrists snugly, and a pair 
of rubber bands can be used. They 
should be large enough to hold the end 
of the sleeves about the wrists with no 
discomfort over a period of time. A re- 
finement of this idea is to sew wide elastic 
bands on the ends of the sleeves or draw 
them in hems provided for the purpose. 
When you are ready to use the darkbox 





for loading or developing film, remove | 


the cloth front, place the film, holders, 
tank, or trays inside the carton, and then 
replace the cloth. Pull the cuffs of the 
sleeves over your wrists, and the hands 
then have access to any part of the in- 
terior. Incidentally, the sleeves should 
be about as long as the depth of the box. 

I have made two darkboxes as de- 
scribed here, one for my work table at 


home, and a smaller one for use in the | shoulder strap 


field. The latter is easily stored in the 
trunk of my automobile, and serves as a 
carrying case for developing supplies. My 
field equipment includes three trays, de- 
veloper tubes, a carton of hypo, three 
10-ounce jars for measuring and mixing, 
a thermometer, a few towels, and some 
string and clips. With these items and 


the darkbox I am able to develop film | 


away from home wherever water is avail- 
able for making up solutions and wash- 
ing. This idea should be helpful to the 
camper or tourist who wants to be sure 
of getting certain pictures and avoid the 
disappointments which can arise when 
the developing is done after returning 
home, too late for a retake. 

As stated at the outset, this darkbox is 
little more than a changing bag, except 


that it is rigid and permits one to work | a] 


with greater ease than in the conven- 
tional cloth bag. Most of us without 
darkrooms do our printing and enlarg- 
ing at night in the kitchen or bathroom. 
But the necessity for loading film-holders 
or daylight developing tanks with super- 
sensitive film may arise during the day, 
when absolute darkness is required. For 
such occasions the darkbox is an ideal 
solution to a common problem.— 





Cut-away view from back of darkbox, show- 
ing how cut film is loaded into holders. 





3 SPECIAL 


Summer Values - 


QUANTITIES LIMITED! 





Famous 


MIDGET 
MARVEL 





35mm Precision Cam- 
era {:4.5 corrected 
Anastigmat and genu- 
ine Vario shutter. For 


¢ color & black-and- 
Now only white 














Complete with 
“eveready” 
cowhide leather case 


1 $Q89 


Midget Marvel has many features of miniature cameras 





costing many times more. With its sharp cutting lens and 


Vario shutter with speeds up to 1/100 sec. you're sure of 


| Megatives that will enlarge beautifully. The “eveready” 


| 


| 


| 














_ CARRYALL CASE 


case allows you to use camera while in case. 










Genuine Cowhide 


with leather 


AL 
they last- 


$249 

only 
a genuine $6.00 value! ee 
Patented 


zipper top opens wide for quick access to your camera, 
meter, and all gadgets. Separate filter pocket. Three 


Genuine cowhide for lifetime service. 


large compartments. Don’t miss this phenomenal buy! 


SV 4-SECTION TRIPOD 


Sturdy rust-proof brass con- 
struction. Head takes American 
or European cameras 





sensational value 








When you want to get it shar p—use a good sturdy tripod! 
Here's a real buy in a strong, light tripod that is over 48” 
high, but closes to only 15¥,” for easy carrying. A 
precision-built American made product. Act fast! 


Send money-order or check (please inciude postage! 


Ask for FREE Lafayette Camera and Supply Catalog 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
100 Sixth Ave 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
901 W. Jackson Bivd 
ATLANTA, GA. 
265 Peachtree Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Oi I enclose §$ Rush attached order. s 
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' Please Rush FREE Catalog. a 
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ARGOFLEX 


F:4.5 lens, shutter 1/10 to 
1/200,2'% x2 pictures on 
standard 620 film. 


*35.00 


Dynamic cloud composition—an easy shot with the 
Model E Argoflex. 3X yellow filter —Finopan film, 


1/75 at F;11. 


EASY and FUN-- 
with ARGOFLEX 


It’s actually difficult to miss 
with the Argoflex because you GET 
WHAT YOU SEE—exact size—in 
its brilliant reflex finder. 

And only average skill is nec- 
essary to get 12 proudly sharp, album 
size prints—inexpensive to buy—or 
easy to make yourself. 

Your Argus dealer is eager to 
show you this fine American-made 
Argus. 
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This New Springback Doubles 
the penne, of Your CM Camera 


r ms le ts you use double cut film hold- 
ers or ion aC - adapters, as in reg- 
ameras, and elimi- 


12 m am. 
except gre yund 
iss and cloth ~ 


Satan Guaranteed | 


je and x12 : 
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LEONARD WESTPHALEN, Bept. B-741, 506 NW. State St., 


WIN A PACKARD SEDAN! See Page 54 
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® Guaranteed Like New ® 


Automatic 
2144x3% Recomar 18, F4 


eras With CAaS@ ....eeeeeees 


to Arkin Now. Dept. 7 










CHICAGO 


ROLLEIFLEX, Abbey $130.00 


" ached 
holders, | Super Press Synchronizer & Case 
_ 5 Kodak Lens, Meyer 


a ce Rangefinder Mendels ohn Speedgun $65 00 
ea lémm E. K. Magazine Ciné, FLO $O2, 50 


Perr eererrer cc tee 

Complete line of CAMERAS—PROJECTORS—AC 
CESSORIES. Liberal Trade-in Allowances. Mail 
Orders promptly — —<— or call your wants 


it | BR roe gy ae a es 
480 LEXINGTON AVE. (46th) N. Y. C. 
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Use Your Pictures to 
Make Attractive Gifts 


RACTICAL gifts or party prizes, dec- 

orated with pictures from your own 
negatives, are inexpensive and easily 
made. Your friends will enjoy them— 
and once you get started making them 
you will find many places for them in 
your own home. 

Coasters, trays, cigarette and jewelry 
boxes, and waste-baskets are among the 
many useful articles that can be deco- 
rated with photographs. Many stores 
carry these and similar items, unfinished, 
which can be purchased at low cost. 
Decorated with one of your favorite pic- 
tures, they gain a real personal appeal. 

One of the most attractive and inex- 
pensive articles in this line is a set of 
coasters such as shown in the accom- 
panying picture. For these, and for most 
decorative purposes, the prints are made 
on a singleweight, semi-matte paper. 
When dried and flattened, they are 
mounted with a strong glue and put un- 
der pressure until the glue has set. Leave 
them under pressure four or five hours 
at least; over night is better. Dry mount- 








These novel coasters were made by gluing 
pictures to mounts of heavy cardboard. 


ing tissue also can be employed. If spot- 
ting the prints is necessary, this is done 
next. Then they are given a coat of pho- 
tographic waterproofing lacquer, such as 
Eastman’s Kodalac. This is the general 
procedure used in all cases. Now we'll 
consider the steps in the procedure for 
making the coasters. 

The prints were vignetted to present 
the subject most effectively. For the 
same reason, only the dog’s head was 
used on the six small coasters. Had the 
entire image been used the proportion 
would have been too small in relation to 
coaster size and shape. Prints were made 
on sheets about 414” square for the small 
coasters, and nearly 8” square for the 
large one. When dried and flattened, the 
prints were glued, without any trimming, 
to pieces of cardboard about 1%” thick. 
The mounted prints were then left under 
pressure over night. Some smooth, flat 
object, such as a drawing board, should 
be used between the weights and the 
prints, in order to distribute the pressure 
uniformly. 
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A cardboard pattern of the desired 
hape for the small coasters was next 
nade, with an opening in its center ap- 
roximating the shape of the dog’s head 
so that it could be centered to produce 
imilar margins on each coaster. Using 
the pattern, the edges of each coaster were 
marked off in pencil. The large coaster 
vas outlined abitrarily to a size which 
vould accommodate a 


yitcher. It is 642” across. The small ones 





try decorating jewelry 


For clever gifts, 
and cigarette boxes with your pictures. 


are 312”. They were cut to their final 
shape by using a steel straight-edge and 
a very sharp knife. The latter is impor- 
tant for a clean edge. A ragged cut does 
not appear very workmanlike, and is easy 
enough to avoid. 

With a ruling pen and black ink, a bor- 
der was drawn around each coaster about 

:” from the edge. 

As a final operation the coasters were 
dipped, one at a time, into a tray of pho- 
tographic lacquer for about half a minute. 
They were then removed, being held 
by the edges, drained, and placed on 
edge to dry in a dust-free place. The 
lacquer protects the prints from spilled 
liquids, permits cleaning with a damp 
cloth, and acts as a general preserver. In 


large water | 





this case it protects the cardboard mount | 


is well as the print, which is of consid- 
erable importance. 

Small boxes lend themselves admirably 
to photo-decoration. They may be first 
finished with stain or paint and the print 
mounted with glue when this is dry. Be- 
fore mounting the print it is advisable to 


roughen with sandpaper the area on the | 


box which it is to cover. This gives the 
glue a better hold. Spread a thin, even 
coating of glue on both the print and the 
surface to which it is to be mounted, and 
carefully wipe away any excess around 
the edges of the print when it is in place 
on the cardboard. 

Narrow strips of gummed tape of suit- 

able colors make attractive borders for 
pictures that are mounted in this way. 
They may be permitted to overlap the 
edges of the print, or placed just outside 
it, according to your own taste. 
Many other articles lend themselves to 
is same type of photographic decora- 
n. For personal gifts, make use of pic- 
es that you know will interest their 
recipients. For general use as prizes, etc., 
choose more impersonal photographs that 
ve a wide appeal. Try your hand at 
these useful photographic gifts. Your 
Iriends will enjoy them, and you will get 
a lot of fun out of making them up.— 
E.R. Augustin, Jr., Livingston, Mont. 
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the meter and shoot. 


_-. Built-in Photo-Electric 
meter, speeds to 1/I50— 
Price .. . $27.50 


Model A-3, with built-in 
extinction meter. $16.50 


Shots like this in sparkling full color Kodochrome 
are easy with the Argus Colorcamera. Just read 
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GORGEOUS SUNSETS---é% COLOR 


No matter what the unforgettable subject, here is everything 


you need for simple inexpensive, successful Color Photography. 


Here also is everything the knowing Black and White expert of 


amateur could ask for—all combined in the low-priced depend- 


able Colorcamera—American-made ..... by Argus. Stream- 


lined and smart, results are usually automatic with ARGUS. 
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FOR PRINTS 


COSTUMED AND NEGATIVES 


Safe, easy, modern protection 
for all prints, negatives and 
reels. No scratched, curled or 
dusty films. Easy to file and find. 


MOVIE REEL FILE 


Compartments for 9 metal 
reels of 8 mm. film. 
6% x 53%”. Index chart on in- 
side cover. Choice of blue, 
green, red or black binding. 






Look —\ At stores or sent pre- 
like \ paid on 10 Days 50 
cies ae | Money-Back Trial. 

i \ eh, 
Fit betes , pe 
pee ey 1 Write for folder describing 
aii h A> these and other Amfiles 
oan ,N for Miniature Negatives, 


Flat Negatives, prints, etc. 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. 


Quality Products Since 1868 
1667 Duane Boulevard Kankakee, Illinois 








Size 844 x | 





Sé YOUR 
ENLARGING with this new 


Sturdy, All Metal 
SPEED-EZ-EL 





Faster—Easier to use, No ad- 

justments nec cessary. No lift- 

ing, shifting or trimming. 

Fits standard papers. igh 

weight and compactness per- 

mit greater flexibility — many 

unusual compositions from 

same negative. Special fine 

grain matte finish assures NEw Low PateEs 
wire-sharp focusing, At your 32x $o 
dealer, or order direct. im- 5 x 

mediate delivery. SENT PRE- 4 ae .75 
PAID IF CASH WITH ORDER. 8 - 10.. 1.50 








Beautify YOUR BETTER 
ENLARGEMENTS BY FRAMING 


Do it yourself in 5 minutes! Easy as 
A BC with modern 


“FRAMETTES” 


The a ame of the Century. ADJUST- 
ABLF All sizes and proportions up to 
20 x 26. Bright or Satin Chrome 
Finish. t your dealer’s or _ direct. 
Sent prep aid if cash with order (no 
stamps). ‘must’ purchase at only 
50c per se et. C omplete with wire. 


A. J. GANZ CO., DEPT. P-7 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Write for discounts. 


112 No. Hayworth 
DEALERS—JOBBERS: 















SUMMER I. 
SALE * 

























CINE-P ERF <3 DOUBL 4 8, magazine turret, (3 

lens) 5-Speeds, f2. $ 59.50 
PERFEX *'3: {3.5 : 22.50 
VICTOR 16 mm. 4," Woll. 1” 11.5 92.50 
DOLLINA II, weseseseeee 49-50 
SUPER DOLI IN) n f2, $75.00; f2.8 Tessar 69.50 
CASS for Robot I, each ° ° 3.45 
PLATE HOLDERS, 6x9 eceececescces 95 
KODAK DUO, Six-20, Il, Cpid. r.f 69.50 
VOIGT, BESSA f4.5 Skopar, Comp 27.50 
BESSA cplid. r.f., 3.5 Heliar, oa a as 59.50 
she: i dam LEX 35 mm. refiex, 2.8 . ; 

fi ‘ 65.00 
PR AXIDOS 'ENI ARGER, 35 mm. f4.5, cond 13.95 
CINE EXTENAR, wide angle (8 mm.) 22.50 
EMEL 8 mm. movie, turret, f1.9 ‘ ‘ 69.50 
ANNIV. GRAPHIC 4x5, 6” C.Z. £4.5 Tessar, 

ringset D A. wom Kalart r.f 147.50 
SAME AS ABOVE, 314x414. 514” lens, etc. 143.00 

AS-NEW 

ZEISS 8x30 pe Itrintem binoculars, latest $ 75.00 
LEICA F, £3 Elimar ° 87. 
CONTAX III, f1.5 Sonnar ‘ : .. 169.50 
SOLAR ENI ARG ER. 4x5 sample eee 35.00 
AUTO. ROLLEIFLEX, £3.5 C.Z. Tessar. . 119.50 
KEYSTONE 4 81, 16 mm. proj., 750 watt. 39.50 
KEYSTONE J-8, 8 mm, proj 17.50 
PRIMARFLE x 6” 3.5 Ernon 135.00 
HEIDOSCOF STEREO 6x13, £4.5 Tes ° 115.00 
LEITZ COMB. CASE (ETNEU) $12.00; (‘ETTRE) 10.00 
sna DAI MEY R f5.6 tele metal board 100.00 
PRESS-GRAFLEX, 5x7, 10” B&L 4.5 Tessar. 100.00 
BOLEX H-16, f1.4 Hektor, case ° . 197.50 
B&L latest 6x30 Binoculars, C.F. case 59.50 
CONTAFLEX f1.5 Sonnar, E.R. Case....... 175.00 
KODAX VIGILANT SIX-20, £4.5........4.4. 19.50 
CONTAX OLYMPIC GUN-STOCK.......000- 35.00 
LEICA Illa (G f1.5 Leitz Xenon, case.... 195.00 





@ Easy Terms 
@ Bargain Bulletin 


@ Liberal Trade-ins 
@ Hundreds More 


neolevine &sons 


@ 10-Day Trial 
@ Write TODAY 




















































COLOR 
PRINTS 





MINUTES 


From Your Own 





Darkroom 
Layers . . . for as little as 
_ 40c for a 5’x7” Print! 
“uw ISO-COLOR 


No longer is it necessary to look 
through a transparency to see your 
color photo . or to depend on arti- 
ficial coloring processes! If you can 
make a black and white print—you 
can make an ISO-COLOR print! 


With Iso-Color all you do is print three 
color separation negatives on strip- 
ping film and then superimpose 
each on a suitable white paper. No 
bother! No registering problems! No 
waste! Film can be shifted and cor- 
rected should you err. 
There vou have it! A na- 
tural color print you’ll be 
proud to exhibit! 


COMPLETE ISO- : 
COLOR KIT with? 5% y 
Instruction Manual 
At Your Dealer, or Write 
for Literature 
SEPARATION NEG- 
ATIVES from your 
Kodachromes—at your 
dealer or write 


SPECTRUM PRODUCTSCO., INC. 
New York City 


33 West 60th St. 
vu rere 
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ICTURE editors and cameramen seldom 

waste endearing terms on one another. 
They seldom agree on more than one 
thing—that the other doesn’t know his 
business. However, while they reserve 
the right to pass opinions on one another, 
they will not tolerate anyone else chim- 
ing in—especially the opposition. It was 
amusing to witness a recent scene in the 
photographic department of one of the 
country’s largest newspapers. 


The usual blustering picture editor, who 
made it a point to avoid visiting the pho- 
to department as much as possible, meek- 
ly approached one of the cameramen in 
his darkroom. His manner was most un- 
usually pleasant. He pulled a 3% x 4%4 
Voigtlander from its carrying case in a 
most distressed manner and hurriedly ex- 
plained that he had spent most of the 
previous day trying to get some pictures 
of his own baby—without results. In two 
minutes the cameraman had discovered 
the trouble and sent the picture editor on 
his way with new hope. The editor later 
confided in one of his colleagues that he 
would never again criticize a cameraman 
after what he had been through. You 
ain’t seen nothin’ yet, brother—leave that 
desk for a few hours, and you'll learn 
plenty about tough setups that don’t com- 
pare with snapping, babies. 


HE comings and goings of the fast- 
moving Roosevelt family, including 
the rapid adding of new sons-in-law and 
daughters-in-law, have kept the camera- 
men of the country on the alert for nearly 
ten years. Fairness demands the admis- 
sion that they have been considerably 
more considerate of the cameramen than 
any other occupants of the White House 
in the life of the present crop of news- 
men. Both the President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt are interested in photography and 
like to see the results of their posing. 
Mrs. Roosevelt got quite a kick out of 
a picture of the President that earned 
an honorable mention for George Alex- 
anderson of Wide World at the New York 
Press Photographers’ Exhibit. The Chief 
Executive was caught scratching his head 
and twisting his mouth in perplexity at 
the war maneuvers last summer. The 
First Lady was really amused at Frank- 
lin’s discomfort. 


cE Rosner, one of Baltimore’ top news 
A cameramen, got a swell news break 
while calling on the lady of his affection 
recently. She had heard so much about 
photography that she expressed a desire 
for a camera to learn how to take pic- 
tures herself. Ace figured a camera 
would be a nice birthday present for her, 
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and when the date rolled around it found 
him driving to her home with the gift 
neatly wrapped in ribbons on the seat by 
his side. 

When she finally got her camera, the 
fancy ribbons were missing. So was the 
box. Fire engines stopped Rosner before 
he reached her house, and he trailed 
along. Taking one look at the burning 
building, he reached for his Graphic in 
the back seat—and it wasn’t there. Then 
he remembered he had loaned it to his 
brother. With typical alertness, he ripped 
open the pretty package, dashed across 
the street to a drug store for a roll of 
film, and went to work. Two hours later 
his credit line was appearing under an 
exclusive six-column picture of the blaze. 
If the young lady becomes Mrs. Rosner, 
she will already know the significance of 
that last-minutz phone call—“I won't be 
home to dinner, dear.” 


vw is getting to be a prominent 
name in the news photo field in 
the New York area. Fred, Bert, Ralph, 
and Len are now operating cameras. 
Ralph, the oldest brother, operates his 
own agency at the Newark Airport, and 
covers for many papers and syndicates 











The Morgan brothers, with cameras—(I. to r.) 
front, Bert and Fred; back, Ralph and Len. 


on news breaks throughout New Jersey. 
Bert, a reformed picture salesman, spe- 
cializes in society shots that appear over 
the credit line, “Morgan Photos.” Fred 
is on the Staff of Wide World. Len re- 
cently rejoined the staff of the New York 
Evening Journal under Bob Keough. 


ALPH PETERS, roto editor of the De- 
troit News, is to be complimented 
on the interesting page layout of story 
and pictures of Bill Kuenzel that ap- 
peared in his roto section recently. Bill, 
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who has been chief photographer of the 
News for many years, this year com- 
pleted a string of 40 opening day ball 
zame assignments in Detroit. Many na- 
tionally known baseball players posed for 
Kuenzel as rookies, played out their span 
n the big leagues, and passed on. The 
sreatest of these was Ty Cobb. Cobb has 
been in retirement these many years, but 
Bill still carries on as capably as ever. 


‘pe new American cameras which are 
coming out now to take the place of 
foreign outfits makeus feel certain that 
we don’t have to worry about the possi- 
bility of European sources of equipment 
being cut off. We hope that the same 
progress is being made in the chemical 
field. Old timers will remember the many 
-hemical substitutes that flooded the mar- 
ket during the World War. Their incon- 
sistency was something to wonder at, and 
kept every photographer guessing. The 
ate Teddy Hoff, then in charge of Inter- 
iational News Photos darkrooms, offered 
the best substitute for metol or elon. Ted- 
dy was the father of Bill Hoff, official 
photographer at LaGuardia Field, and 
Charlie Hoff, New York Daily News cam- 
eraman. 


e + e 
W: hereby offer a prize of a battered 
carrying case without handles, 


three leaky holders, and a handful of used 
batteries for the cameraman who will 
give us a foolproof system that will pre- 
vent confusing holders loaded with ortho 
with those carrying pan. Newsmen have 
to carry both, and on fast-moving stories 
it is difficult to keep them separated. 

One lad tried painting his holders a 
bright red—the danger color—for those 
loaded with pan. A printer who devel- 
oped some of his stuff that was sent in 
by messenger assumed that the red meant 
that they could be developed by red light. 
If there be anything sacred about the ties 
that bind us together as members of the 
same profession, let’s get together and 
figure out a standard method of marking 
ortho and pan holders. Blunders of both 
vets and tyros have become so numerous 
from coast to coast in recent months that 
something has got to be done about it. 


“\YRANT MacDonatp, manager of the 
Seattle bureau of Wide World and 
an amateur aviator, recently was privi- 
leged to handle the controls of a giant 
Boeing flying fortress as it flew over Mt. 
Rainier. He was making pictures from 
it of a Boeing bomber built for Britain’s 
air force. The experience is one that he 
ll probably describe to his brand new 
n, when the boy can understand him. 


’¥-wo of the most popular bosses ever 

to hand a cameraman an assignment 

ently joined the Naval service in 
Washington to serve as public relations 
officers between the Navy and the press. 
Hal O’Flaherty, managing editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, was appointed by 
Secretary of the Navy Knox—publisher 
of the News—shortly after the appoint- 
ment of Jimmy Stahlman, publisher of 
the Nashville Banner.—f 
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STAIN FREE - « - immaculately clean! 


NIKOR Developing Tanks are made from 
lustrous, non-breakable stainless steel! 


Throughout a lifetime of service, a NIKOR Developing Tank will re- 


main exactly as when new 


. . . lustrous and spotlessly clean! Photo- 


graphic solutions neither rust nor discolor NIKOR stainless steel. And 
the metal surface is so smooth, and non-porous, that undissolved 
particles from the solution can never adhere to it, and adversely affect 
the next lot of film you develop. Just a simple rinsing after use keeps 
it immaculately clean! That's why film never fogs when developed in 
NIKOR Tanks. In addition, NIKOR Tanks save frequent replacement 
costs, because they can’t break, chip or crack, even when dropped. 
Be sure to see these economical, lifetime tanks at your dealer's today, 
or write for complete literature. NIKOR Tanks are available in sizes to 
meet all darkroom requirements. Priced from $4.75 up. 


NIKOR ADJUSTABLE TANKS 


One for roll film, the other for cut film and film 
packs ... both easy to adjust, easy to clean, and 
easy on solution, too! Adjustment to various size 
film is quickly made by loosening four thumb 
screws and sliding the end pieces to desired 
position. When locked in place, there is no 


danger of reel coming out of adjustment, even 
if dropped. Roll film model takes Kodak Bantam, 
127, 120, 116 and 35mm. rolls. Other adjust- 
able model takes cut film and film packs from 
2%x3%" to4x 5”. 


NIKOR PRINT WASHER 


No handling prints while washing—no danger of 
prints matting—no hypo stains, when you use a 
Nikor Print Washer. Simply place prints be- 
tween the absorbent fabric leaves of this book, 
and turn water on slowly. Washes quickly, 


economically and thoroughly. Large capacity, 
too; for the 8 x 10” size washes fifteen 8 x 10” 
prints, or a proportionately larger number of 
smaller prints, all at one time. Also available 
in 11 x 14” size. Priced at $4.75 and $7.75. 


See Nikor Products at your dealer’s, or write for literature 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 


126 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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WRITE NOW 
FOR NEW 































































TIME PAYMENTS 
at CASH PRICES! 


NoF inanceCharges 
3 months to pay. 
All New Equipment 


SERVICE 


CAMERA CORP. (Dept. P 13) 
1093 6th Ave. (at 42nd St.) N.Y. C. 





Inexpensive, full-size COLOR SHOTS! 
Bee Bee ROLLEI ADAPTER 


FOR BANTAM-SIZE FILM 


With this. genuine Rollei Adapter, your Rolleiflex 
or Rolleicord camera is perfectly equipped to take 
full size, 28x40mm. color shots, using inexpensive 
Kodak Bantam-size color film! You merely in 
ert two spools and masks for film and ground 
glass. That’s all there is to it. And you're sure of 
full size pictures because the special: safety film 
window which is installed in your camera at 
American Rollei Headquarters assures exact film 
pacing and precise picture results Made with 
true Rollei precision, it makes color photography 
mple and inexpensive Price, including beauti- 
ful genuine leather case and film window installa- 
tion on any 6x6em. Rollei camera, only $6.00 
Complete installation for 4x4em. Rollei. 7.50 


Bee Bee 
ILLUMINATED 
ENLARGING 
VIEWER 
Only.. $8.50 


Makes your Bantam 
and 35mm. color film 
(or black and white) 
appear enlarged to 
91 





2x3% inches 
Brilliant illumina 
tion snaps up details 
and reveal all the true color tone Gives a 
pleasing stereo or third-dimension effect as 
well. Complete with lens, illuminating bulb, snap 
switch and cord, only $8.50 





(Carrier for 35mm. film, $1.00 extra) 
At dealers everywhere; or write 
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What the Camera Clubs Are Doing. 


— 





ls Your Club Registered? 


In response to the call for registration 
with PopuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY’'S Club Editor, 
many more organizations throughout the 
country have sent in their names and ad- 
Some of these outfits are just get- 
ting started on their careers—others have 
been meeting regularly for a long time. 
They’re all of them on our mailing list, and 
will be sent news flashes and other material 
from time to time. Furthermore, they all 
would like to hear from your club, so drop 
them a line 

Adams Camera Club, Robert D. Richard- 
Country Club Ave., Adams, Mass. 
Lafayette Camera Club, Andy Perniciaro, 
‘ Lafayette High School, Brooklyn, 


dresses 


son, Sec., 


CYO Camera Club, A. M. Inorio, Director, 
West Side Community Center, 1145 W. Ver- 
non Park PI, Chicago, Ill 

Salisbury Camera Club, Ed Murphy, Sec., 
Fulton St., Salisbury, N. C 

Freeport Camera Club, Henry Stubbe, 
Sec., 1216 ’, Logan St., Freeport, Il. 

Tallahassee Camera Club, Wilbur Gary, 
Sec.-Treas., 320 E. Madison St., Tallahas- 
see, Fla 

Hibbing Camera Club, Oscar Elves, Pres., 
Hibbing, Minn 

Peninsula Camera Club, P. O. Weston, 
Pres., 327 Georgetown St., San Mateo, Calif. 

Milwaukee Journal Camera Club, Elsa M. 
Hahn, Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Foto Fellowship, Samuel Ansel, Sec., 332 
E. 149th St., New York City. 

Erie Camera Club, R. F. Hagle, Sec., Box 
559, Erie, Pa 

Metro Camera Club, c/o W. M. Anderson, 
Jr., Oakland, Calif 

Edison Camera Club, Georgianna PolivKa, 
Sec., 1304 Clarence Ave., Berwyn, 

Muskogee Camera Club, Leonard How- 
ard, Sec., 2420 Columbus Ave., Muskogee, 
Okla. 

F.C.A. Camera Club, Alan F. Lydiard, 
Pres., John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
cw.. »oSston, Mass 

Black Rock Camera Club, Katherine N, 
Crane, Sec., 48 Bennett St., Bridgeport, 
Conn 

Montana Photographic Guild, Chas. C. 
Wells, Pres., 421 Sixth Ave., N., Great Falls, 
Mont 

Cine 8& Club, 1028S Third Ave., S., Moor- 
head, Minn 

Meigs Photographic Society, Willard Me- 
Master, Sec., Middleport, O 

La Casa Movie Club, H P. Carnahan, 
Pres., 1004 FE. Main St., Alhambra, Calif. 

Big Horn Camera Club, Hugh Riley, 
Pres., Greybull, Wyo 
Pointe Photography Club, Charles 
T. Glynn, Pres., 1047 Kensington Rd., Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. 

Miniature Camera Club of Blue River, 
Richard A. Masek, Pres., Blue River, Wis. 

Coronet Camera Club, William Niles, Sec., 
1505 W. First St., Merrill, Wis. 

Sandstone Camera Club, Walter R. Fred- 
erick, Pres., 125 E. Martin Ave., Amherst, 
© 


Grosse 


Wilson Dam Camera Club, c/o R. W. 
Sharp, 658 Wood Ave., Florence, Ala 

New Haven Railroad Camera Club, Wil- 
liam S. Hildebrand, Sec., General Offices, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, New Haven, Conn. 

Boys Camera Club, c/o Frank Linn, 42 
Chapman St., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Parkchester Camera Club, c/o Philip 
Stein, 1510 White Plains Rd., Bronx, N. Y. 

Tucumeari High School Camera Club, 
Tommie Baskin, Pres., Box 382, Tucumeari, 
N. M 

Kittanning Camera Club, James Hough, 
Sec., 1348 Orr Ave Kittanning, Pa. 

Tulane Camera Club, Edwin A. Lafaye, 
Pres., Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Seminary Camera Club, Mark Shedron, 
Sec., Bonebrake Seminary, Dayton, O. 

Rockford Photo Club, Raymond F. Clau- 
son, Pres., 503 Washington St., Rockford, 
Ill 
Star-Telegram Employee 
Joe W. Neal, Sec.-Treas., Ft 
Telegram, Ft. Worth, Tex 

Adams Center High School Photography 
Club, Adams Center, N j 

Highland Park Photo Club, P.O. Box 71, 
Highland Park, N. J. 

Huron Camera Club, Dr 
Treas., 353 Dakota Ave., S., 
kota 

Wells Camera Club, John Kelly, Pres., 
Wells, B. C 


Camera Club, 
Worth Star- 


Laurence Betts, 
Huron, S. Da- 


Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Clubs Hold Joint Meeting 


At the suggestion and invitation of the 
Baltimore Camera Club, members of the 
Miniature Camera Club of Philadelphia re- 
cently put on a program for the Baltimore 
club, at the latter’s headquarters. The Phil- 
adelphians took a train to Baltimore, had 
dinner with their hosts, and presented a 
guest program in which a print exhibition 
and talks on photographic subjects played 
prominent parts. The Baltimore club, which 
scheduled its meeting time somewhat earlier 
than usual to permit the Philadelphia club- 
bers to catch a train for home, has made 
plans to reciprocate by visiting the Quake: 
City at a future date 


Chicagoans Photograph Farm 


At the invitation of Stuyvesant Peabody, 
prominent Chicago sportsman, members of 
the Chicago Camera Club had an oppor 
tunity to make photographs of the renowned 
White Fence Farm and of Peabody’s pri 
vate estate outside the metropolitan area 
After prints had been made and submitted 
by club members, the collection was judged 
by representatives of the four leading Chi 
cago papers. Peabody is to select severa 
of the best prints for his own photographic 
collection. 


Central California Council 
Opens Slide Interchange 


Following the same general pattern as a 
print interchange which already is in opera- 
tion, a slide show interchange is being spon- 
sored by the Central California Council of 
Camera Clubs. Member clubs in the con- 
cil can contribute their shows, borrow thoss 
collected by other clubs, or both. Each ex 
hibit is to consist of not more than 50 glass- 
mounted 2 x 2” slides and is to be housed in 
a suitable case or other container. Black- 
and-white entries are not ruled out, it is 
stated, although color is expected to pre- 
dominate. Other councils desiring informa 
tion regarding the management of a project 
of this kind can secure details by writing 
to Lew Lewis, 557 Chapman Way, Santa 
Clara, Calif. 


Trainees Get Reading Matter 


Members of the Chicago Area Camera 
Clubs Association who have been called into 
military training will not lack photographi« 
reading material, according to reports from 
council headquarters Magazines collected 
from club libraries and from individuals are 
accumulated by the council and sent period- 
ically to members in the service. Similar 
projects are being undertaken throughout 
the country, with the enthusiastic approval 
of military authorities. 


Indianapolis Fans Crowd Hall 
for Movie Club Open House 


The fourth annual open house of the In- 
dianapolis Amateur Movie Club was held 
on the evening of May 7 in the main audi- 
torium of the Indiana War Memorial build- 
ing, Indianapolis Members’ films, each 
presented with musical background or mi- 
crophone commentary, were shown during 
the affair, which attracted more than 500 
people. The club is one of several in larger 
cities which are now presenting annual 
public screenings of members’ work. In- 
formation regarding how this event was 
organized and run off can be obtained fron 
Alfred F. Kaufmann, See., 4617 Arsenal 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Bookings for Traveling Shows 


The First Annual Miami Camera Club 
Exhibit, under the group title of ‘“‘Tropi- 
cana, 
clubs Organizations desiring information 
regarding this show should correspond with 
Club Secretary Gibson Smith, Jr., P.O. Box 
4731, Miami, Fla. 

Having been one of the more prolific ex- 
changers of club print exhibits, and appar- 
ently having found the practice to be mutu- 
ally advantageous, Gary Works Camera 
Club is anxious to trade salons with still 


other clubs Details can be arranged by) 
writing to Henry Buller, 2221 W. 10th 
Place, Gary, Ind 


Did This Club Write You? 


Having sent its own bulletin out to 32 
other clubs in various localities, requesting 
an exchange of publications. the Vailsburgh 
Camera Club is understandably concerned 
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at having received only three papers and two 
letters of acknowledgment. Inasmuch as 
the names and addresses used by the club 
in addressing its mailings were received 
from clubs who had requested an exchange 
of ideas and correspondence, we're wonder- 
ing why the response should have been so 
sparse. 

It only takes a minute and a penny or so 
to acknowledge receipt of letters and bulle- 
tins from other clubs, and it’s to be hoped 
that such courtesies will be observed at all 
times. Check up on your club secretary 
and see whether or not any pleasant and 
interesting interclub correspondence is being 
neglected. For the record, you can reach 
the Vailsburgh Camera Club at the Ivy 
Street Community Center, Newark, N. J. 


We Hear... 
TS the Sierra C.C (Sacramento, 

Calif.) celebrated its fifth birthday re- 
cently. Best wishes! . . The big P.S.A. 
regional convention held late in June at the 
Essex House in New York City bade fair to 
be a success. The New Yorkers certainly 
worked hard to put the thing over, and are 
entitled to a lot of credit. This event may 
point the way to similar conclaves in other 
areas 

Horace Carr, Cleveland citizen, long-time 
member of the Cleveland Photographic So- 
ciety, and enthusiastic amateur photog- 
rapher for almost half a century, passed 
away not long ago. Modern photography 
can ill afford to lose figures like Mr. Carr, 
whose devotion to the amateur cause was 
noteworthy. ...In_ celebration of club- 
member George Keneson’s success in Pop 
PuHoTo’s flash contest, Gary Works C.C. 
(Gary, Ind.) devoted the cover of an issue 
of the club bulletin, “Foto News,” to an 
excellent reproduction of Keneson’s amus- 
ing print. 

Jery attractive printed booklets were dis- 
tributed as place cards at Peoria (Tll.) 
Cinema Club’s recent third anniversary 
banquet. Included in the booklet was a 
list of the members’ names and addresses. 
This thing of publishing and distributing 
the club roster in one form or another 
seems to be taking hold generally, and is 
a real convenience for the members them- 
selves. When a one-man show by 
David Darvas, Cleveland photographer, was 
hung in the galleries of the Scarab C.C. 
(Detroit, Mich.) local press comment and 
public acclaim were so favorable that one 
of the leading Detroit department stores re- 
quested booking for the exhibit. . 

One of the most amusing technical dis- 
cussions to reach our notice came to hand 
in the last issue of “The Anastigmat,”’ offi- 
cial bulletin of Telephone C.C. (Washing- 
ton, D. C.). We suspect Editor Carl Claudy 
of having produced the piece, which gives 
a side-splitting interpretation of the tech- 
nical aspects of color film. Don’t say we 
told you to pester Claudy for a copy—but 
if you can find one around somewhere you'll 
enjoy it. ... Los Angeles C.C. states its 
case succinctly in a recent number of its 
club publication as follows: ‘Photographic 
ibility is not a requirement for member- 
ship in the Los Angeles Camera Club. You 
get that after you join.” 

Camera outings of one kind and another 
are being held far and wide now that the 
good weather is here. Clubbers all over the 
country seem to be grabbing their cameras 
and heading for the open spaces as one man, 
and there’s no finer form of relaxation. As 
a matter of fact, as soon as this issue goes 
to bed we're setting out for a few days in 
the north woods, with the wife, the plate 
camera, the 35 mm job, and a movie outfit, 
plus assorted filters, and other impedimenta. 
As you read this we’ll be back, wondering 
when we'll get time to print all those swell 
negatives !— 


A Sturdy Negative Mailer 
OMBINING efficiency plus neatness, 
_. and assuring safe transit for your 
most valued negative, the negative mailer 
I use costs nothing to make. I take the 
outer two sheets of cardboard from a box 
of cut film, put them together, and bind 
the bottom and two sides with cellulose 
tape. Then I make an inner folder from 
thin paper. This folder fits inside the 
cardboard sheath, and has a tab on the 
top of it, marked “Negative Enclosed.” 
The negative is slipped inside the folder, 
which in turn is placed in the cardboard 
container with the tab extending above 
the edges. The entire assembly then is 
olaced in an addressed envelope.—W. F. 
Sullivan, Rosedale, N. Y. 
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1st 
PRIZE 
Curtis 34%4x4% 


KD COLOR CAMERA 
(Less Lens) 


Value $95.00 


or $95.00 in other merchandise 
: $50 





Je cove eee -00 

@ 0: bia 019 0'6 61416: 6-00 o° 25.00 

166 9'5.6 66 60 606+ O08 wee 15.00 

Sth Prize a ° 10.00 

6th-10th (5 prizes) ... each 5.00 

11ith-20th (10 prizes) each 4.00 

| 2ist-35th (15 prizes) each 3.00 

36th-SSth (20 prizes) each 2.00 
S6th-83rd (28 prizes) ‘ 





If you're entering the $6,000.00 POPULAR PHO- 
TOGRAPHY Contest, you can win these additional 
FOTOSHOP awards with no extra effort—if you’re 
a FOTOSHOP patron The extra FOTOSHOP 
prizes will go to all POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
prize winners who have made a $2.00 purchase at 
FOTOSHOP after June 10, 1941. You're going to 
use film and paper, probably filters and flash- 
bulbs, possibly a new Camera or other equipment, 
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fit, or color equipment, be- 
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Available on Easy Payments 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY CONTEST 


Loam howY0 too can... “| 


BLACK-AND- 
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1st 
PRIZE 


Kodak EKTRA ¢ 


EKTAR F3.5 LENS 


Value $235.00 
or $235.00 in other mer- 
chandise 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize 
4th Prize 
Sth Prize 


so why not shop at FOTOSHOP and make yourself 
eligible for these extra FOTOSHOP awards? 
There will be one for every prize winner who 
qualifies. New York photo fans will find two 
great FOTOSHOP stores centrally located for 
their convenience Mail order patrons will find 
FOTOSHOP no farther than their mailbox. Call 
or write for your entry blanks today! 


This IS THE BOOK THE Prize WINNERS USE 


- +--+ AND IT CAN BE YOURS 7 


Fotoshop’s 1941 Almanac Catalog will help you take prize-winning pictures Its 
192 LARGE pages feature all LATEST cameras, enlargers, filters, flashguns, movie 
cameras, color supplies, ete. at LOWEST prices—give you a wide selection of 


an make an intelligent choice of what you need. 


Articles by Willard D. Morgan, Paul Outerbridge and other authorities tell you 
how to make better pictures, Y 
flash exposure tables, 60 picture markets, hundreds of other useful facts and for- 


ou also get a chemical glossary, film speed ratings, 


the standard photo buying guide, it is the one 


book which you should own. Only a few copies remain, so to avoid disappoint- 
ment send 25¢c NOW and your copy of this amazing book, easily worth $3.00, will 


coupon tells you bow to get your 25¢ back. 
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D Equipment Also 


Ning 4 in prize.w 
No longer need you postpone the pleasure of owning that camera, to Fotosiuition Send “i; 
lens, enlarger or other equipment. Order what you want NOW and FREE cleaning a2¥ for a 
take as long as 12 months to pay. Only a small down payment a e will furnigiheck- 
is necessary—or, if you wish to trade your present equipment, we necessary any repairs big 
will accept this as part payment. Write us your needs NOW on TION. NO OBLIG|° 





FOTOSHOP, INC., Dept. PP-7, 
18 East 42nd St., New York’ City 


Please rush entry blank for POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY Contest 
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O you have difficulty in finding will- 

ing subjects for your photographic 
experiments? Have you postponed try- 
ing those tricky lighting effects you have 
read about because your relatives and 
friends lack the patience to sit through 
long practice sessions? If you have, try 
your skill on a statue. 

A statue is the most patient of sub- 
° COLOR “STILLS jects. With one you can try any effects 

| you wish and take all the time you 

ais | want without the least bit of boredom 

LI FE SI Z E | becoming evident—at least on the part of 

your model. You can borrow a dummy 

| head from a millinery shop in your neigh- 

borhood, or dig up a small statue some 
friend may have. 

Small statues were very popular around 
the turn of the century, and a few still 
can be seen in use as parlor decorations. 
There are lots of them tucked away in 
PROJECTOR attics. They are usually from one to 

three feet high, and some are painted. 
Are you missing the greatest thrill of miniature pho- You should have little trouble finding a 


tography — natural-color pictures, projected life- ¢ 
size? With an inexpensive S.V.E. PROJECTOR, you suitable one. 


and your family can enjoy simultaneously the full | But a good statue can be more than 


beauty of every scene. S.V.E. Projectors from 100 to | . : tae a ae . 
300 watts, for 2” x 2” slides only, or both slides and | Just a practice dummy. Often it is possl 





filmstrips, have many exclusive features, including ble to build good pictures around one. 
top-loading, semi-automatic slide changer, triple con- You can supplement the sculptor’s skill 
densing system, and micrometer centering of film 
strips. Write Dept. 7P.P. for free folder now 


by good photographic technique to pro- 
duce a result more effective than the 
GSC Res Meh eS Original. 

100 €AST OHIO STREET CHICAGO — ILLINOIS Unlike a painting or photograph, a 
— ———— | statue is a three-dimensional work of 
art which is made to be viewed from 


A |many angles. However, the sculptor has 
Mic'top log Cy | no control over the lighting that will 
| ultimately be used on his piece or the 

ics | surroundings in which it will be placed. 

. | Therefore the photographer, by lighting 
|it properly and using an appropriate 
| background, often can make a photograph 
| which will present the statue in a more 
effective way than if it were seen in 
|ordinary surroundings and illuminated 
|in a hit-or-miss way. Since a statue can 
be viewed from many angles, the pho- 
tographer has another control over the 
result in his choice of the angle from 
which it is to be photographed. As in 








% EASIER TO USE--Intensifies im- 
age, enabling accurate readings 
in dimmest areas on enlarging 
easel. 


% QUICKER—No need of opening 
enlarger lens to get range read. 
ing of negative. Read range 
and exposure time in one op- 
eration. 

%& FOCUS—Reads exactly in focal 
plane. A great help for short 
blow-ups. 

% ACCURACY Each meter 
equipped with a laboratory 
made dens'ty wedge to insure 
accuracy. Especially important 
for making color separation 
negatives and positive films for 
color prints. 

ALL THIS FOR $4.50 


Ask vour dealer or write to 


CATON BRADLEY PRODUCTS 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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Statues Are Patient Subjects 


by Edward Raymond Sandiford, Jr. 


photographing anything else, the angle of 
view can be selected to give emphasis 
to certain aspects of the subject as well 
as to heighten the dramatic impact of 
the whole. 

As to the equipment for this work, your 
regular camera can be used. If the 
camera does not have a _ groundglass 
back, great care should be taken to 
measure distances accurately as the cam- 
era will be working close to the subject 
and consequently the depth of field will 
not be great. 

Since many of the painted statues have 





An old-fashioned statue like this makes 
a fine subject for lighting experiments. 


faded with age, it would be wise to steer 
clear of the fast, highly red-sensitive pan 
films in photographing them. These films 
tend to minimize skin texture in any 
picture and might obliterate the delicate 
skin coloring of a painted statue. Better 
results will be obtained with a slow or 
medium speed pan film. If there is no 
objection to a lack of red sensitivity in 
the material used, even better results can 
be obtained by the use of a slow or 
medium-speed ortho film. For best re- 
sults with white, uncolored statues use 
ordinary color-blind film. 

Try photographing statues. Whether 
you do it for practice or to take advantage 
of a sculptor’s skill you will find a great 
deal of pleasure in it.—® 


Photograph statues when you want to see the effect of background and lighting changes. 
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Camera Solves Building 
Maintenance Problem 
HERE are many ways in which pic- 


tures can be used to solve problems WwW R l T E FO R 


in business. Here is a good example of 

how maintenance costs can be lowered Ps 

by using photographs to demonstrate 

correct use of office equipment. 
The Liberty Insurance Company of 

Boston, Mass., recently installed venetian CATALOG 

blinds, and found that maintenance costs 


were excessive. Cords were breaking 
because the slats were stacked too tightly 


when the blinds were raised; slats were S. 2, 
cracking when employees carelessly ya “ Camerad 
dropped the blinds their full length. The aie 
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Keeps Track of Developer 


INCE most popular developers are 
good for only a certain amount of film 
(or require some means of compensation 
for the number of films developed in a 
given quantity), it’s important to keep 
track of the number of films for which 
a supply of solution has been used. I 
place a rubber band around the bottle 
for each roll or pack it will develop prop- 
erly. Thus, a 6-roll bottle starts out with 
six rubber bands around it. 
As each roll is developed, I remove one 
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Money Promptly Refunded 














ddie Walski, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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COUPLED RANGE FINDER. . SHUTTER 
SPEEDS TO 1/500th SEC. . . £/3.5 LENS.. 
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GREATER CONTRAST 
BETTER GRADATION 
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CONTROL LIGHT WITH 
Tru-Lite 
FILTERS 


There is a Tru-Lite Filter for every pur- 
pose—haze, contrast, clouds, better grada- 
tions, sharper details, greater realism—for 
use with any kind of film—orthochro- 
matic, panchromatic—color. All Tru-Lite 
Filters are genuine dyed in the mass optical 
glass, made plane-parallel and individual- 
ly tested to insure their accuracy. Large 
scale production assures high quality at 
moderate cost. 

19 to 43 m sizes, each only $1.00 
51 mm size, each $1.50 

Sun shades and filter holders are also 
available from $1.00 up. Ask your dealer 
about Tru-Lite values. Write for free 
circular showing many uses of Tru-Lite 
Filters. 


TRU-LITE Research Laboratories 


Dept. P 7, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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SOME HINTS ON 
COPYING STAINED PRINTS 


by RENE BRAS 


OU may have had occasion to copy 
a photograph or document which had 
some kind of stain on it, or perhaps an 
old photo which had simply become 








|stained with age, through improper fix- 
|ing or washing. 

| The usual story in cases of this kind 
- to the effect that the print to be copied 
is the only one of its kind, and so there’s 
|no course left but to make a good copy of 
| it if possible. 

It’s really very easy. You can do al- 
most unbelievable things in this line by 
simply photographing the stained copy 
through a filter the same color as the 
stain. 

If you have several different filters, try 
| looking through them, one after another, 
at the print which is to be copied. When 
the stain becomes invisible to you, you’ve 
found the right filter for the job. Of 
course, panchromatic film must be used 
for best results (and in some cases for 
any results whatever). 

The two accompanying illustrations are 
good evidence of what can be done by 
|this simple means. Through a mishap, I 
spilled red ink on a print. One copy of 
it was made on regular ortho film, with a 
print from this copy negative showing a 
black splotch, as illustrated. Then a copy 
was made on panchromatic film, with a 
red filter placed over the camera lens. A 
|print from this negative shows no trace 
| of the red stain. 
| Of course, it may not always be possi- 
ble to obtain a filter of exactly the right 
color, but in almost any case you can 
come pretty close. Furthermore, if ‘you 
have only a limited number of filters at 
your disposal, you can make them do a 





lot of work. A medium yellow filter, tor 
example, may not totally remove an 
orange stain in your copy negative, but 
it will make a great deal of difference. 


cd 


Stains can be eliminated in copying pictures. A red stain on this original print 
(left) does not show on the copy (right) because it was made with a red filter. 
Any discoloration can be eliminated by copying with a filter of the same color. 


It’s worth any photographer’s while to 
get acquainted with this technique. Get 
out your filter, or filters, and make a few 
copy shots. Then you'll have some idea 
of the possibilities.—™ 





"Directing'’ Group Subjects 


Wwe photographing three or more 
persons, it is often difficult to “di- 
rect” them from where the camera is sta- 
tioned. 

As a news photographer, I very often 
find myself endeavoring to photograph as 
many as a dozen persons in a group—and 
I may not know the name of a single one. 
It is rather discouraging to ask one per- 
son to step forward and have the entire 
group move toward you in a body, espe- 
cially when you are in a hurry. 

I have solved the problem by “num.. 
bering” the members of the group from 
left to right. It takes only a moment to 
point to each person and give him a num- 
ber. Then I return to the spot from 
which I intend to shoot. At a glance, I 
can tell a subject's number by counting 
from left to right. So when I tell Num- 
ber Four to change his position, smile, or 
frown, only Number Four responds and 
the rest of the people stay as they are. 
The plan is especially successful where 
there is action that is partly posed and 
requires considerable direction.—Charles 
F. Waterman, Fort Scott. Kan. 
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Focal Length in Portraiture 


T has been stated from time to time 
that a long-focus lens is absolutely 
essential for good portraiture. This pro- 
nouncement has caused considerable un- 
necessary anxiety to numerous amateurs 
whose cameras are not designed for the 
interchange of lenses, or who lack either 
the inclination, the funds, or the bellows 
extension to use additional optical equip- 
ment. It has even been announced as a 
rule of thumb by some photographers 
that the minimum focal length one should 
consider for portrait photography is the 
sum of the two sides of the film. Thus, 
on a 3% by 414 camera, this would mean 
that a lens no shorter than 74%” in focal 
length be used to avoid distortion. 
It is sheer nonsense to pretend that 
making portraits without a long-focus 
lens is just a waste of precious time and 





material. Once the underlying reason for | 
this so-called rule is brought out, the | 


matter clears up. When the camera is 
comparatively close to the subject’s head, 
the nose is quite a bit closer to the cam- 
era than the ears are. Being nearer the 
lens, it is photographed disproportion- 
ately larger and takes on an undue 
prominence. We do not ordinarily see 
faces quite that close, and the finished 
portrait, it is true, will not be a faithful 
likeness of the subject. 

With a lens of long focal length on the 
camera, you have to get further away 
from the subject, or his head will not fit 
within the negative area. When the dis- 
tance between the lens and the subject is 
thus increased, the distance from nose to 
ear becomes a much smaller proportion 
of the total distance from camera to sub- 
ject. All parts of the head are therefore 
rendered in proper relationship to one 
another. Distortion is avoided, because 
normal perspective has been achieved by 
placing the camera at a more remote 
viewpoint. 

What is meant by the insistence on 
long-focus lenses in portraiture begins to 
emerge. In effect, it boils down to this: 
If you want to avoid distortion in por- 
traiture, and you want to use the entire 
negative area, then you must photograph 
with a lens of long focal length. 

This misunderstanding of the relation- 
ship between focal length and distortion 
is quite common among amateur photog- 
raphers. Always remember that, as far 
as distortion is concerned, it is object 
distance that counts. A lens of long focal 
length is of value in avoiding distortion 
only because it forces the photographer 
to work from a greater distance. 

Now, there is no rule requiring any- 
body to use the full negative area. It is 
fairly common today to select a small 
portion of the film and enlarge it—often 
to heroic proportions. So the rule might 
be much more accurately stated in this 
way: 

If you want to avoid distortion in por- 
traiture, don’t get your camera too close 
to the subject. Obviously, that permits 
the use of any focal-length lens you 
choose. You may have to discard a good 
ortion of the negative area, but that is 
ot unusual in any type of photography. 

-Sidney A. Diamond, New York, N. Y. 
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NEED 
THE GREATER 
LIGHT 
REFLECTION 











(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


GLASS-BEADED 


SCREEN 





Da-Lite Challenger Screen 


| alpersiahaghas famous Glass-Beaded surface, reflecting maximum light 

without sparkling or glare, shows all shades—from delicate pastels 
to brilliant reds, yellows and blues—with “‘camera-eye”’ fidelity. The 
Da-Lite Beaded surface makes all pictures (color and black and white) 
brighter and clearer and stays white longer. Ask your dealer for a Da-Lite 
Glass-Beaded Screen! Priced from $2.00* up. Write for literature listing 


new low prices on many sizes! 


DA-LITE CHALLENGER — (Shown Above) 
America’s favorite! The only screen with all 
of these advanced features: ‘‘all-in-one”’ 
construction; square tubing in tripod and 
extension support; height instantly adjust- 
able by releasing spring latch (no separate 
adjustments of case). 12 sizes from 30” x 40” 
to 70” x 94” inclusive from $12.50* up. 
DA-LITE MODEL B SCREEN 

All sizes of this popular hanging screen have 
been reduced in price. Now as low as $6.00. * Da-Lite Mode! B 








*Prices slightly higher on Pacific Coast. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 7P.P., 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















THE OUTSTANDING 


WWERAVAUUB 2" 


s 


A TWIN LENS 
ALL METAL « ALL AMERICAN DESIGN 


THIS CIRO Designed for finer outdoor pictorial composition and extreme depth, Ciro-flex 

FOLDER FREE records today's thrills for tomorrow's enjoyment . . . while the Sportfinder, a fast, 
eye-level viewing aperture, catches those breathless, split-second action scenes 
on stream, links or in vacation land. And consider these other “finest camera” 
Ciro-flex features: Single Action Focusing Hood with Magnifier . . . lifetime 
Rhodium mirror for full image (214° x 21%") reflection . . . automatic Focusing 
Knob . . « Twin synchronized high speed Wollensak lenses (83 mm. 3.5 Velos- 
tigmat taking lens corrected for color work; £3.2 anastigmat viewing lens) .. . 
Wollensak “Alphax" shutter, speeds from 1/10 to 1/200 of a second—For 
unexcelied new photographic technique—Ciro-Flex. 
Consult Your Dealer or Write Us Today for Full Facts on This Modern Reflex 


CIRO, INCORPORATED 
100 E. Atwater St. Detroit, Mich. 
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Read what Beaumont Newhall bout Fotoshop’s HAND- 
BOOK OF COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY in U. gman 
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If you have been thinking of trying 
have been puzzled by 
heories. processes. 
here is aD 






















color work, but 
the complexity of t 
equipment and ——_ 
excellent introductory FU! e 





by SIGMUND SAMETH 






















OONER or later, when a photographer _ twins printed on this page, I hardly knew 


p C p ETE COURSE gets to making consistently satisfac- the difference between hyperfocal dis- 
tory pictures, he begins to think about tance and hydroquinone, let alone the ne- 

FOR ONLY making his hobby pay. It can be done. cessity of getting a release on every 

gotoshop’s HAND BOOK Over half the pictures that are published promising shot. I snapped the accom- 

OF | OLOR on the. prin each year—and this is roughly five mil- panying picture on a morning stroll and 
ciples of olor Dhol ge. lion dollars’ worth—are submitted by forgot about it until the roll was devel- 
views, a, complete, dD amateurs who make their regular living oped several weeks later. Then I made a 
ment, and pe bode Supple. gs om in another field. print from the negative and forgot about 
ments. A dolar Edition lim Photographs used in advertising are an _ that, too, for a couple of months. It was 


this valuable 


lay. 
ited so write tor ; 


Dept. PP-7C excellent bet for free-lance sales. Prices only when I decided to try to put my 
of $20.00 to $100.00 for a single shot camera on the payroll that I resurrected 


are not at all unusual, and photo-_ the picture of the twins and took it with 














SAKA! " garnvic® graphic series made to illustrate some some others to the largest advertising 
me : eae particular product bring rewards that run agency in New York. 
Contact Se $1 00 
Up to 4x5", Per Set %e 

-e is employed including dene 
rhe finest = temperatur control ee perfect 
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itage Gomzed Separations : 50. 
negatives. ‘and Bantam sizes, per — $1 
DeLuxe MASKED Service 
13 extremely accurate Color ye method as 
insures in of highlight tonen. a and «studios q 
distor ey leading photo engralarged separations 
Contac st paration® — Bantam transparen- 
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es, $5.50. = . 
po be mail orders to Dept. FONG 
s Color Headquarters 
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INCORPORATED 
18 E. 42nd St. * 136 W. 32nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ow Do you know who these twins are? The author wants to know. If he'd gotten a release on : 
WANT these "models" when he took the picture, it would be worth a lot of money to him now. 
the BEST into the thousands. A recent set of pic- That picture could have sold for a 
tures which a cigarette company used in handsome sum if I had had a release, for | 
advertising brought the lucky photog- a large milk-pasteurizing firm needed 
rapher $1,500.00 apiece. It was a profes- just such a shot of a pair of healthy twins “ 
. sional who made the photographs, but at the time. Later I had several other ot 
Sn oes | needless to say, if it had been an ama- offers from advertisers, but each time a 
RA j teur camera toter, that sale in four fig- they demanded the legal protection of a = 
ures would have lost him his amateur release form. By now I’ve learned my él 
PHOTO ENLARGERS 7 status forever. ; » lesson. Every picture that goes into my Bis 
Photographs used in advertising re- permanent files (and by that I mean any- 
Their success is due rani aay nengenel geet quire signed releases from the model and___ thing but snapshot negatives) has a cor- = 
ee ok te tees hitherto found only in ex- any other person whose face is recogniz- respondingly numbered release form ble 
pensive machines. Only FEDERAL has able in the picture. The agencies, syndi- tucked away in the same kind of flat - 
*The BUILT-IN FOCUSING TARGET cates, and advertising directors will not metal box that most people use to keep ™ 
. IN NEGATIVE ee ent a consider the purchase of photographs un- valuable securities. Signed releases are 
making wee Parag veayn less model releases are on hand. There’ valuable securities, for each one is the we 
¢ OUTSTANDING MODELS is an obvious moral to draw from this: key which may unlock some advertiser’s - 
for negatives from 35mm up to 2%x314" Get a release on every picture you take, checkbook. Without them your pictures Ch 
Complete with lenses $17.95 to $49.50 at the time you take it, whether you think can gather only dust, when they might be na 
Prices $1.00 bigh-r on West Coast it will ever be used in advertising or not! helping the bank account. ar 
ASK YOUR DEALER ' Some day that little scrap of paper may Naturally, it’s best to carry typewritten \ 
Complete Catalogue on reques mean the difference between a hundred or printed release forms with you at all ri 
FEDERAL MANUFACTURING dollar sale and a polite, “Sorry, but we times. In a pinch, however, you can up 
& ENGINEERING CORPORATION can’t touch it.” 7 2 : sigs y a: 
aes srcoktva, 6. Y. [a , : write one out with pen and ink and have su 
J Six years ago, when I bought my first the subject (or his or her parents) sign it. cil 
-] | camera and snapped the lucky shot of the Printed release forms are all right if F 
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you are dealing with professional models 
who are used to the routine of signing 
them. Your own stationer will print 
them for you, and a convenient form is 
the one recommended by the Photo- 
graphic Association of America, which 
reads as follows: 


City —— 60 

For value received | hereby consent that the 
pictures taken of me by (PHOTOGRAPHER), 
proofs of which are hereto attached, or any 
reproduction of same, may be used and sold by 
(NAME OF STUDIO) for the purpose of illus- 
tration, advertising, or publication in any man- 
ner. | hereby certify and covenant that | am 
over 21 years of age. 

(SIGNATURE OF MODEL) 

(SIGNATURE OF WITNESS) 


This legal terminology, however, is 
likely to frighten a non-professional 
model, or at least give the impression that 
something extremely valuable is being 
signed away. Therefore in much of my 
own work I don’t use printed forms, but 
a simple typewritten slip of paper which 
is prepared with carbon copy duplicates, 
a half a dozen at a time. 

The statement on this release form is 
much less formidable. It simply reads: 
“In return for photographic prints at no 
charge to me, I agree to allow the use of 
the following numbered photographs for 
publication or advertising:” There fol- 
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LEARN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


FROM THESE WORLD-FAMED MASTERS # ae 








Choose the N. Y. I. Individual Training Method Which for 31 Years Has 
Been Training Men and Women for SUCCESS in PHOTOGRAPHY 


"ha master photography, learn from MAS- 
TERS of the craft! Learn by quickest 
methods the most efficient and effective 
techniques and practices of this thrill- 
ing profession . . . from the school which 
employs these advanced methods in the 
world’s largest and best equipped studios. 
Learn not only the methods of great pho- 
tographers, but draw upon them freely for 
the priceless secrets of their outstanding suc- 


PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY 
The men and women listed below are rec- 
ognized experts in the many thrilling, oppor- 
tunity-studded branches of modern photog- 
raphy. These top-ranking photographers 
either devote their FULL TIME to individ- 
ual instruction in our studios, or have pre- 
pared out of their treasures of experience, 
the actual courses and techniques by which 
N. Y. I. training, at home or in the stu- 
dios, makes hundreds of “big name” pho- 
tographers. 

THESE FAMOUS PHOTOGRAPHERS 





lows the negative number and a place cess. ARE YOUR TEACHERS— 
for the “model” to sign. Of course, if the ; . fet ; 
. Edward Alenius, F.R.P.S., specialist in bromoil, carbro and other print- 
Ansa photographed is under = — of ing methods; Ann Baker von ‘aaa, fashion foto specialist; Karl A. 
age, parent or guardian must sign instead. Barleban, Jr., F.R.P.S., photographic authority, writer, editor, lecturer; 
Lawyers have assured me that the sim- Fred R. Bill, world-renowned exponent of home portraiture; Nicholas 
plified informal wording of my own re- Haz, F.R.P.S., specialist in artistic photography; Dudley Hoyt, famed 
lease form, although I prefer to call it photographer of women; Helene Sanders, F.R.P.S., Portraiture and 
simply a “memorandum,” is just as bind- Composition; Charles Korb, Chief Instructor, Commercial Division . 
ing as the other for legal protection in Herbert C. McKay, F.R.P.S., noted authority and technician; Jack 
any contingency. I carry several such Price, one of the nation’s best news photographers; Lloyd I. Snodgrass, 
Mesiien ts daw deat, cone ob ak Gees B.S., of Eastman Kodak Co., printing authority; Mabel E. Pottenger, 
—s y ‘ he Retouching and Coloring; Ernest Stern, Chief Instructor, Motion Picture 
And if anyone knows a pair of twins Division; James E. Smith, Color Photography; C. B. Neblette, F.R.P. 
who might have looked like the ones in S., Eastman Kodak Company; C. H. Coles, Chief Photographer, American 
my picture taken six years ago, please Museum of Natural History. 
writ# to me, care of PopuLAR PHoToG- 
RAPHY, and tell me who the legal guardian STUDY AT HOME OR COME phn ad Lg 
is. Releases are important—I’m hoping NO CLASSES—INDIVIDUAL IN UCTION 
Til get that a PERMITS YOU TO START ANY TIME 
2 ge ee ee N. Y. I. Courses cover thoroughly Commercial, News, Portrait, Motion 
1. ape oe Picture, Industrial, Advertising, Fashion, and Color photography which 


Spotting Glossies with Pencil 
a SING pencils to spot glossy prints 


, present endless new opportunities today. Placement Service FREE to 
graduates. FREE book, “Photography a Pleasure or Career” gives full 
details. Write for your copy TODAY! 











ir does away with the tedious process 
d of mixing colors and also eliminates any | NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
is possibility of a hump or blister appearing | Dept. 99 10 West 33rd ‘St. New York, N. Vo 
F where the spotting was done. The only | =m vn 
s necessary precaution is to prepare the 
. glossy surface so that a pencil can be used CONDENSATION 
'y easily on it. This is done as follows: g A L a 
. Take your glossy out of the wash water, ‘MOLD. MILDEW 7 
ind do not squeegee it, but dry it between Wide Angle Lens to 
ae blotters. Place waxed paper against the IN PHOTO DARK ROOMS Fit Any 8 MM Camera. . .$19.95 
“ emulsion side during the drying process, Cellar Game Rooms, Closets, Vaults, Etc. Revere 8 M M F .* aie de 6 22.50 
to prevent the emulsion from sticking. " 16 MM Eastman Magazine 
2p = SOLVAY F 1.9 79.50 
When the print is dry, rub the area to EW A cote ee . 
re AIR-DRYETTE, Leica G F.2......... 110.00 
- e spotted with Art Gum, until there is a. 4x5 Speed Graphic F4.5.... 89.50 
, nough tooth to take the pencil marks. Small, compact equipment uses Solvay ee Te ee 
ua The f . Calcium Chloride to absorb moisture Clearance SALE used, shop worn 
on (hen use a soft pencil and blend the from air—reduce humidity, warping, CAMERAS, ENLARGERS, LENS and 
- narkings very carefully. When neces- po a goth wat damage a ng ACCESSORIES. 
i t, . thing. In- WRITE US YOUR NEEDS. WE HAVE 
ary, you can erase and start over. expensive, easy to use. SEND FOR LIT- IT AND AT A PRICE THAT WILL 
en When the spotting is completed, put the ERATURE and name of nearest dealer. SAVE YOU MONEY. 
‘ll rink heals te Ge ates Gane incon SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION EVERYTHING FULLY GUARANTEED. 
an p, then squeegee it to a ferrotype tin as weet SSS, SO Destine Senet, Sow Yond, BY AREMAC CAMERA, Inc. 
ve sual. Water will not wash off the pen- -avepeageallanbe oe a fy Coie 1 East 43 Street New York City 
"a cil marks in the normal course of events. SOLVAY LALCIUN 
if Franklin Williamson, Philadelphia, Pa. CULORIDE 









































Why Risk 
the Shot 
with 
Questionable 
Filters? 





Buy Genuine, Spectroscopically-Tested 
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Photographing an Eclipse 
of the Sun 











OPTOCHROM FILTERS 


No need at all to risk a single picture 





with filters of questionable quality Not 
while stocks of genuine, imported Opto- 
chrom Filters are still complete at 
least, ample for immediate needs Opto- 
chroms are made by tried, proved meth- 
ods from carefully selected glass 
dyed in the mass painstakingly 
ground and polished on precision equlp- 
ment then optically and spectroscop- 
ically tested for uniformity in color and 
light transmission Don’t gamble ; 
invest now in genuine Optochrom Filters 
while all sizes, colors and densities are 


still available ’ Priced from. $2.15 up 


MONOTONE VIEWING FILTER 


By looking through this viewing filter 
you see the true tonal values of the scene 


or subject exactly as they will be re- 
corded on panchromatic film Ideal for 
indoor and outdoor still or movie shots. 
Eliminates many disappointments. Made 
to highest filter standards With case, 
only .. ~ see age aus : $1.00 


BURLEIGH LA 


PHOTO 


~~ STREET 






































STUDY PHOTOGRAPHY 
UNDER 
THESE MASTERS 





You have internationally famous photog 
raphers as your instructors You learn 
what they Know by actually working with 
them—-doing what they do Instruction is 
available in all branches of photography 
Modern and effective teaching methods fa 
cilitate instruction Here you learn more 
in less time because there is 


instructor 
for every students 


SPECIAL SHORT SUMMER COURSES 


for those who plan to visit New York for 
a limited time, the school is offering 1, 2, 
} and 4 week courses beginning at $36.00 

with the same individualized teaching 
methods and the same expert instructors 
Call or write for new catalog containing 
more than 60 illustrations in black and 
white and color Request folder B if in 
terested in summer courses 


H. P. SIDEL, Director 


THE SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 


136 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 





Dept. P7 









PHENOMENON of great interest to 

photographers is an eclipse of the 
sun. I have seen many attempts to secure 
pictures of the event by simply snapping 
the sun with the camera in the ordinary 
way. It is evident, however, that the 
image in such cases will be extremely 
small. 

The enclosed pictures show how I got 
an enlarged image of an eclipse with the 
aid of a small telescope. The instrument 
happened to be a low-priced one pur- 
chased from a mail order house, and it 
gave a magnification of 15 diameters for 
ordinary visual use. Of course, field 
glasses or binoculars can be used simi- 
larly. As shown, the telescope was 
mounted on a tripod with a swivel head. 
Around the tube of the instrument a 
large mask of cardboard was fitted for 
the purpose of excluding direct sunlight 
from the image, which was _ projected 
from the eyepiece onto a white card held 
at an appropriate distance. The greater 
the distance, the larger and fainter the 
image will be. 

Take care lest in trying for maximum 
projected image size you get an image 
too faint to photograph successfully. 

The inset shot of the eclipse shows 
the projected image which is photo- 
graphed. All my shots were made at 
about the maximum phase of this eclipse. 
On this job I used a special closeup lens 
fitted to the camera, which permitted fo- 
cusing as close as 8 inches. Since the 
camera was a reflex, focusing was as 
simple as for any kind of photograph. 
Naturally, any type camera may be used, 
if care in focusing is observed. 

The closeup lens is a necessity if a 
large image is wanted. In case such a lens 





Setup for photographing a solar eclipse, 
showing telescope and cardboard mask. 
Inset shows how projected image looks. 


is not sold for your camera, your local 
optician will furnish one to fit in your 
portrait lens mount or filter mount. 

To take the pictures, point the tele- 
scope at the sun, focus the image sharply 
on the screen or card, and photograph 
this image, making sure the camera dis- 
tance is correct. After every other picture 
or so, the telescope will of course have 
to be re-aimed in order to follow the 
sun.—Howard F. Gruenberger, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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Photos Mounted on Glass 


8 ge heavily-framed enlargements 
or prints are undesirable because 
they do not blend well with the rest of 
the furnishings or decorating scheme. In 
such cases a good remedy is to mount the 
photo directly on the back of a sheet of 
clear glass. While such a mounting needs 
no frame, the picture is well protected 
from dust and moisture, and will stay in 
perfect condition longer than one framed 
in the conventional manner. 

The sheet of glass used should be the 
same size as the print to be mounted, and 
the edges should be ground smooth. 
Either plate glass or thin sheet glass can 
be used, but it should be free from im- 
perfections and perfectly clear. Be sure 
the glass is absolutely clean and free from 
oil or grease, or the picture may peel off 
at a later date. 

To mount the picture, first mix a weak 
solution of gelatin (about 1 part gelatin 
to 40 parts water) and place the print in 
it to soak while preparing the glass. Then 
heat the glass to about body temperature 
and pour a hot solution of 1 part gelatin 
to 15 parts water onto its surface. Spread 
this on the glass evenly with a clean glass 
rod. Next place the well-soaked print, 
face down, on the gelatinized glass plate, 
and squeegee it down to remove excess 
gelatin. When dry, the mounting is com- 
plete. Common, unflavored gelatin bought 
from your grocer will do very well for 
this type mounting. For best results, the 
print should be made on singleweight 
paper.—C. L. Hollmann, Denver, Colo. 











| MAKE PROFESSIONAL 
LOOKING PRINTS 








x 24 


with... 


AMERICAN BONDED 
CHROME SQUEEGEE PLATES 


Use American Bonded Chrome Squee- 
gee Plates for prints with a perfect 
gloss. These plates are highly rust-re- 
sistant, they resist abrasion, clean easily, 
will not check or peel and are impervi- 
ous to photo chemicals. They are man- 
ufactured for lifetime service. There is 
no finer. 


AVOID THESE TROUBLES 


American Bonded Chrome Squeegee 
Plates will prevent sticking, oyster-shell 
effects, spots, blemishes, streaks, 
scratches, uneven drying and other 
troubles when these troubles are due to 
inferior ferrotyping plates. Play safe! 
Make finer prints with American Bonded 
— Squeegee Plates. See your local 
dealer. 


AMERICAN NICKELOID 
COMPANY 
SINCE 1898 PERU, ILLINOIS 
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Two-in-One Portraits 


(Continued from page 32) 











the object being to match them up as 
nearly as possible. This “double enlarg- 
ing’ can be repeated with almost any 
number of negatives, as long as you're 
careful to match the eyes and the gen- 
eral head and shoulder contours in each 
case. Of course, the more multiple ex- 
posures you make the more carefully you 
must figure each exposure. 

The first of the two methods obviously 
can be attempted only by those using 
cameras equipped with groundglass fo- 
cusing screens. And for best results it’s 
wise to employ a camera large enough 
to afford pretty accurate registration of 
images on the film. The enlarging method 
is open to anyone who can get the use of 
an enlarger. It works best when the va- 
rious negatives are similar as to pose of 
subject, size, and image density. Dissim- 
ilar backgrounds frequently will get suf- 
ficiently mixed up to come out almost 
neutral in the final multiple print, but 
you should watch the register of white 
collars, etc. In place of airbrushing, the 
amateur can do much in the way of local 
bleaching on the finished print. 

There’s nothing involved about making 
these multiple portraits, whichever way 
you do it. Try it out—you’ll be pleas- 
antly surprised, and so will your friends 
upon seeing themselves in one of these 
combination pictures.—} 


Rubber Bumper for Tray 


NAMELED trays are apt to chip if 

dropped or knocked about acciden- 
tally in the darkroom. The exposed 
places soon rust, 
impairing the value 
of a tray for photo- 
graphic use, and in- 
troducing the dan- 
ger of staining 
prints. The accom- 
panying photo il- 
lustrates an easily- 
made rubber 
bumper for protecting the tray edges. 

The bumper is made from ordinary 
bath-spray hose, which costs but a few 
cents a foot. Measure around the top 
edge of your tray, and cut a piece of hose 
this same length. Split the hose length- 
wise, and it will fit over the edge of the 
tray like a tire casing. Stretch the hose 
so as to permit about a 1l-inch overlap, 
then fasten the two ends together with 
rubber cement. 

The stretching and overlapping pro- 
duce enough tension to make the hose 
adhere to the edge of the tray. For a 
larger tray more stretch can be achieved 
by cutting the hose a little shorter than 
actual measurement. In making a joint, 
one coating of rubber cement should be 
applied to both surfaces of the joint, and 
allowed to dry. Then another coat 
should be applied, and when this is tacky 
the joint should be made. It’s best to 
clamp the joint together in some manner 
until it has set thoroughly.—William A. 
Barnhill, East Cleveland, O. 





Rubber-edged tray. 
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Drying Box for Cut Film 


N efficient, inexpensive drying box 
for cut film or filmpack negatives 
can be made from a small cardboard 
carton (I used one 
15” square), by sus- 
pending the film 
from movable slides 
inside the box and 
using the heat gen- 
erated by a 30-watt 
light bulb. Arrange 
the box with slide- 
pieces about 1 inch 
from the top, so 
that movable cross-pieces (which sup- 
port film clips on screw-hooks) can be 
placed in various positions inside the box. 
Cut a front board for the assembly, 
covering only the lower half of the open- 
ing and containing three half-circle 
vents along its bottom edge. And cut 
three similar half-circle vents in the 
bottom edge of the back wall of the box. 
Attach a porcelain light socket to the 
center of the box floor. The lead-in wire 
for the socket runs through one of the 
vents, as shown in the accompanying 
photograph. 





Drying box in use. 
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Suspend the film from the cross-pieces 
by means of regular film clips. Turn on 
the light and place the front board in po- 
sition. A test with a puff of cigarette 
smoke blown in one of the vents will 
show how the air inside the box is gently 
whirled around the film by convection, 
being pulled in through the vents and 
expelled through the top opening in the 
front of the box. 

The heat from a 30-watt bulb is not 
great enough to damage a film hanging 
directly over it in the box I use, but is 
adequate to keep the air inside the box 
in constant motion. I have dried film in 
one hour on a very damp day by this 
means.—Ray J. Marran, Kansas City, Mo. 


Guide for Print Development 
N the darkroom, prints seem darker 
under a safelight than they do in 
white light. A print that is developed to 
seemingly good contrast under the safe- 
light proves to be disappointingly under- 
developed when viewed in white light. 
This can be remedied by keeping a print 
of good contrast in the darkroom and de- 
veloping your prints to match it.—Rich- 
ard Phillips, Lakeland, Fla. 








t the outposts 
of the world . . . and 
from teeming cities they 
come... those avid dev- 
otees of photography .. . 
to lean longingly over our 
counters as they discuss 
their photographic needs. 
It is a BASS Tradition to 
cater to the needs of the 
sophisticated worshipper 
of the Great God Daguerre 
...and a fixed Bass Family 
Tradition that you must be 
satisfied here. If you can- 
not come in person our 
mail service also carries 
the famous Bass Money 
Back Guarantee. 
FREE: Bass Bargaingrams 
listing thousands of new and 
used Camera and accessory 


values. Specify STILL or Cine 
edition. Write Dept. PP 





CAMERA CQ. 


173 W. MADISON ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 












































FOR OUTDOOR USE 


ORTHO 





LIGHTNIN’ 


The FASTEST, MOST INEX- 

PENSIVE semi-chromatic film 

ever made. No longer need you 

wait for the sun to shine. Wes- 

ton 24° outdoors, 12° indoors. 

Perfect performance always in- 

sured with anti-halation backing, $979 

wide latitude and other features 

available on films twice as costly. per 100 ft. 

With sufficient lighting may also 5 Be roll 

be used indoors. ’ 
SEMI- 
ORTHO 






for good weather shoot- $2. To 
ing. also ideal for title Per 100 ° 
work. Weston 6° out- 16mm roll 
doors, 2° indoors. @ 





$3.50 
Speed of Westen per 100 +. 
22° outdoors 
indoors and wide Témm roll 
latitude highly rec- 
ommends this film 


for all weather use, 
Highly color cor - 
rected. 


LIGHTNIN’ PAN 





Weston 200° outdoors, 100° 
indoors ° per 100 ft. 
16mm roll 

All prices include free proc- 
essing Bulk film prices on 
request Also ask about 
other Fotoshop films. 








Address all mail orders to Dept. te 7A 


FOTOSHOP (4 


INCORPORATED 
18 E. 42nd St. * 136 W. 32nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


The New 
Pocket Size 
VUESCOPE 

for Private Showing \W 


of Kodachrome Slides! Was Tp 


Here's the neatest, most compact Slide Film Viewer now 
on display at Rabsons. Simply slip your Kodachrome (or 
other color transparency) into the slot, hold lens to eye, 
press button, and you'd think you were Inside of a 
miniature illuminated theatre! A wonderful way to show 
friends your collection of Kodachromes! Sturdy metal 
case beautifully finished in stippled gray lacquer. Fully 
a ene, equipped with dry cells and Mazda bulb 
Ay only $3.95. ORDER BY MAIL! 
SEND NO MONEY! Simply pay the 

4) postman $3.95 on delivery, plus a few 
cents postage. The new VUESCOPE 
will provide you many happy hours of 


** entertainment! ‘ 
\ \ 
\ Y) FREE CATALOG 
\ of Kodachrome Transparencies of World 
\ Famous Paintings and Gorgeous Color 


) |}Photographs of America’s Most Beau- 
tiful Models 
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PHOTOGRAPHY «+ SPORTS + RADIO + RECORDS 








Tit WEST 52ST. pe NEW YORK 


RABSONS, 
Dept. 185K, 111 West 52nd St., New York 
I enclose $3.95. Send me the VUESCOPE trans- 


parency viewer, as advertised 


— Check here if you wish FREE copy ol 
Kodachrome Catalog 
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Roy Stryker 


(Continued from page 29) 








taken. Leicas and 8x10 view cameras 
were all the same to me, so long as they 
turned out the results I wanted. And 
the divergent approaches of the several 
photographers were a liberal education 
to me, too. 

“Thanks to my friend Tugwell, we 
were saved the fate of so many govern- 
ment photographic units. Our camera- 
men were allowed to take something be- 
sides the simple ‘progress’ shots. They 
were allowed the luxury of getting ex- 
cited about the life about them, and of 
doing something about it with their cam- 
eras.” 

Some top-notch photographers were 
developed in his department. The orig- 
inal staff has changed completely since 
it was started. Carl Mydans has gone to 
Life, Ted Jung to Consumer’s Guide, and 
Arthur Rothstein to Look. Walker Evans 
and Dorothea Lange are both free-lanc- 
ing. The present staff includes (by or- 
der of years of service) Russell Lee, 
Marion Post, John Vachon, and Jack De- 
lano. 

There are 40,000 mounted photographs 
in Stryker’s files, all neatly classified and 
indexed. Subjects range from oyster 
farming in New Jersey to muskrat farm- 
ing in Louisiana—the latter one of the 
most recent sets to come in. Aside from 
the Army and Navy files, Stryker’s prob- 
ably contain the greatest collection of 
series pictures in Washington. It stands 
alone in its field. 

The work of this group of photographic 
pioneers has had its effect all over the 
government service. Other departments 
come to them for advice and consulta- 
tion. Farm Security photographers are 
frequently “borrowed” by other divisions 
of the government to do special jobs. 
The Public Health Service has called on 
them frequently. Their work has been 
watched most closely, and this has meant 
an improvement of government photog- 
raphy generally. 

In Washington there is a new and in- 
creased appreciation of the importance of 
photography as a medium for conveying 
information—not only in the various de- 
partments and bureaus, but also in the 
legislative chambers. There has been 
what amounts to a revolution in field 
technique, and the understanding of pho- 
tography has improved by leaps and 
bounds. 

Of course, the influence of the F. S. A. 
has gone far beyond government circles. 
All of us have seen its pictures, whether 
we recognized their source or not. They 
appear regularly in books, magazines, and 
newspapers. Wherever you turn, you are 
likely to encounter the simple, candid, 
friendly honesty of these fine photo- 
graphs. 

You know at once, without being told, 
that more thought went into these pic- 
tures than a mere check on lighting con- 
ditions and setting of the diaphragm and 
shutter. 

That, in a way, is really Roy Stryker’s 
contribution to modern documentary 
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work. Through schooling his photog- 
raphers in getting the facts about their 
subjects before they start shooting, he 
has put across the idea that documentary 
pictures must tell the story that lies be- 
hind things as we find them. He has 
made thinking a most important part of 
documentary photography.— 


Efficient Filtering Device 


rn or two milk filter discs placed in 
the coffee compartment of a drip 
coffee maker will provide a means of fil- 
tering photographic 
solutions quickly 
and efficiently. I 
find that all dirt and 
sediment are fil- 
tered out almost as 
quickly as the solu- 
tion can be poured. 
You should be care- 
ful about too-rapid pouring, however, lest 
you wash a hole in the filter disc. 

The milk filter discs cost only a few 
cents in lots of 100, and can be obtained 
from local dairy supply houses or any of 
the larger mail order companies. The 
discs are also useful for applying full- 
strength developer to underexposed por- 
tions of prints during development.— 
Kent Bellah, Saint Jo, Tex. 





Filter and holder. 





Trailer Darkroom 
(Continued from page 51) 











gether while it is soft to make a water- 
tight joint. 

Pitch can be used to protect the whole 
sink, if you want to make sure it lasts a 
long time—though a black bath tub is not 
as attractive as a white one. Roofing pitch 
will do the job nicely. It can be melted 
in an old paint pail over a mild gas flame, 
and should be kept smoking hot to make 
it soak into the wood as much as possible. 
After it is on, it can be smoothed out by 
applying heat with a blow-torch. Don’t 
get it hot enough to blister—use just 
enough heat to make it spread and cool 
with a glossy surface. 

If a white sink is desired, take the 
same kind of pitch in small pieces and 
apply it to the seams with an electric 
soldering iron. The job will be made 
easier by propping up the sink so the 
pitch runs down into the cracks. After 
the seams are pitch-soldered smoothly, 
cover them with a couple of coats of shel- 
lac. This will keep the pitch from soften- 
ing and coming up through the paint 
later on. Several coats of the best grade 
of bath-tub enamel will complete the job. 
Remember to rinse the sink well after use 
—hypo and developer will eat off the 
enamel if they are allowed to stand on it. 

The sink was installed over a cup- 
board built on a frame of 2”x2” lumber, 
and allowed to project a few inches over 
the front of the cupboard to allow more 
knee room. The cupboard was raised up a 
couple of inches from the floor to give 
room for the toes when standing close to 
the sink. 

The cupboard provides storage place 
for trays, trimming board, ferrotype tins, 
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tanks, and other equipment. It gives 
easy access to the sink drain, which is a 
standard 11” fitting fastened through a 
reducer to an outside garden-hose faucet. 

Dual water connections come in handy 
when you are setting up your darkroom 
in many different places. There should 
be a regular trailer pump connected to 
the water tank by copper tubing, and a 
standard water faucet with a pipe run- 
ning down through the floor. This will 








enable you to make use of city water | 


where it is available, merely by running 


a hose from the pipe fitting to the nearest | 


source. In some cities hooking up gar- 
den hose is forbidden by health inspec- 
tors, and copper tubing is provided. 

You can’t just bolt an enlarger base to 
the top of a table in a trailer, where there 
is a minimum of headroom and much 
thrashing about on the road. A low, 
sturdy base was designed and built from 
heavy lumber, assembled with large 
screws. An 8” strap-iron brace runs from 
the wall to the top of the enlarger post 
to steady it. When small enlargements 
are being made, a cabinet negative file 
supports the easel. For big blow-ups, the 
easel is placed on the floor. 

Many purposes are served by the com- 
bination desk and work table which 
stands beside the enlarger. A full-size 
letter file drawer and two smaller desk 
drawers provide space for drawing, re- 
touching, and coloring equipment and 
other odds and ends that are needed. Be- 
cause the desk could have no knee-hole, 
the top was built with a sliding section 
that pulls forward to extend it. The 
desk was mounted on large, rubber-tired 
casters so it can be wheeled to the trailer 
doorway and set outdoors in nice weather. 

A wood carrying tray for developer and 
hypo tanks makes it easy to store them 
for traveling and lift them out of the way 
when there is other work to be done. 
Small strips tacked to the inside of the 
bottom form pockets to fit each tank. 
Light-tight covers make it possible to do 
other work while film is being developed 
and fixed. Anti-leak pads are made like 
the masks for the trailer windows, with 
strips of sponge rubber kneeling pad and 
rubber sheeting fastened around the edge 
between the two layers. 

To prepare for travel, all that has to be 
done is to slip the pads into the tanks 
and put the covers on top of them. An 
oak bar with a thumb screw at each end 
clamps them down firmly. Be sure to use 
the same pads and covers for developer 
and hypo each time. This system avoids 
the necessity for carrying mixed solutions 
in glass containers. 

The tanks were made from automobile 
battery cases. These can be adapted to 
photographic use by chiseling out the 
bottom ridges or covering them over with 
an inch or so of hot tar. 

A trailer darkroom need not take up a 
1t of space. In fact, it can contribute to 
iving comfort instead of detracting from 
If you are planning a trailer trip this 
ummer, don’t feel that you will have to 
eave your darkroom behind. Your trailer 
may be different, but these same prin- 
ciples can be applied. Take your dark- 
room with you, and enjoy photography 
on the road.— 
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Four FOTOFOLIO 
Features 


COMPACT— more snap- 
shots in less space. 
STRONG—cloth hinges 
and binding. 
SYSTEMATIC — “‘office- 
file” efficiency. 
MODERN — Smart 
streamline beauty. 


CLOTA WINGCES | 2 
o FO. 





° oO 


IR STRENGTH 


Thanks to FOTOFOLIO a tiresome chore becomes a 
delight. It’s really fun to keep snapshots the stream- 
lined FOTOFOLIO way —24 to a page so easy to 
review. Ideal picture record for children and trips. 
Colorfully styled models $1 to $10 at leading stores 
and photo shops. 

Send for free illustrated booklet and nearest dealer. 


E. E. MILES COMPANY + Box 105 + SO. LANCASTER, MASS. 


fotofolio 


Reg, U.S, Pat, Off, 





LEITZ DESK VIEWER: 
glass slides, transparencies in 
ready-mounts, and 
strips and negatives. 
achromatic lens in 
mount. 








for 2”x2” 
5mm film 
3-element 
ocusing 


Intensity of illumination 
adjustable for best viewing. 


WORK 


with 


3 E § T we 
When you purchase 
a product made by 
E. Leitz, Inc. of New 
York, ou are as- 
sured that the preci- 
sion and quality are 
equal to that con- 


tained in the Leica 
Camera. 





LEITZ POLARIZING FILTER: novel 
construction makes results fool- 
proof. Excellent for deep blue 
sky effects in color work. Elimi- 
nates unwanted reflections. For 
Leica and other cameras. 


OTHER LEITZ PRODUCTS.. 





SLIDING FOCUSING COPY- 
ING ATTACHMENT: 

permits all types of close- 
up and copy work with 
the Leica. Opens up new 
fields for the Leica user. 






2” x 2” Cover Glass 
Plates with Ground 
Edges... Complete 
Slide Binding and Filing 
Set .. . Strip-File for 
35 mm negatives ... 
VIII-S Projector. For 
complete details write to 
Dept. PP-C. 


E. LEITZ, Inc., 730 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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fans enthuse over 


PHOT-O-TABS 








The response to this new way of 
mounting photos has been amazing 

- fans everywhere recognize the 
advantages of using speed handle from 
which gummed corners are applied 
quickly and surely, never touched in- 
dividually. No waste, easily reloaded. 


Ash your pm or cond 50c to: 
Reading Laboratories, Inc. 





410 Park 
Square 
Building 


Boston, 
Mass. 











TOPS 


for Savings, 
Convenience, 
Day-In, Day-Out 
Usefulness 





Giant Treasury of PHOTO FACTS 
260 BIG PAGES —F acts, Hints, Ex- Only 


thing photographic 





pert Tips. Complete guide to every- 


Up-to-the-minute listings of latest 
photo supplies. Valuable tips on how 


to take and make better pictures by To Get One FREE) 


Neje!ski, Hurst, Shigeta, and others 

Inside information and latest news about: Care of 
Equipment—Film Speeds—Sunshade—Filter Size 
Chart—Exposure Tables—Color Printing—Enlarging 
lips—How to Build a Darkroom 
COMPREHENSIVE CATALOG— Description and 
prices on all cameras and photo equipment—lenses, 


printers, filters, easels, accessories—all indexed and 
grouped for quick, sure comparison of features, qual- 
ity and price 

Get all this data in one book. Let Central's Almanac 
save your money—make your dollars go farther—do 
finer work for you 


DON’T WAIT...SEND NOW 


ee ee ee ee 
Central Camera Co., Dept.G-17A 


4 230 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIinois é 
For 25¢c wrapped and enclosed, please send the 
i 1941 Central Almanac with certificate giving 25c < 
credit on an order of $2 or more r 
Perr re Terriry ~~ PrEererrrie le ] 
i a0 00-6066 ee wee hes obs 101s oeS RSG ESE | 
3 a ‘ State yt 
(Please Print Plainly) 
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Pictures 





in the Rain 
(Continued from page 25) 
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ness of the subject and rain-drops on 
the umbrella. Using the same setup and 
shooting through the umbrella, with the 


| model just in evidence in the lower part 


of the picture, you can do some un- 
usual things with buildings as your sub- 
jects. 

If you cannot persuade a model to 
brave the wet with you when you ven- 
ture to the waterfront, you can pick your 
models from among the down-and-outers 
hovering about, who will pose for a dime. 
If you are good at candid shots, pedes- 
trians can be taken unaware as they 
move into place in the scene you want 
to shoot. 

In a misty rain you can get a different 
picture of the outline of the city, with 
perhaps a building or two in the fore- 
ground. The dim outlines of the build- 
ings will provide a fine backdrop. Pic- 
tures of this type are always potential 
exhibition entries. 

Animals, too, play their part in rain 
pictures. Take plodding truck horses, 
for example. Standing with drooping, wet 
heads and slacked reins, the steam of 
their breath slowly curling from their 
nostrils, they are worth the film of any 
photographer. Watch for animal subjects 
when the weather is wet. 

Another of our ingredients for success- 
ful rain pictures is the use of a soft de- 
veloper when processing rain shots taken 
at night. Rain pictures at night are not 
seen as frequently as they should be. 
This type of picture readily lends itself 
to pictorial photography even more than 
the day shots, and the reflected high- 
lights provide attractive foregrounds. 
Try to imagine the accompanying night 
illustrations without reflections. All you 
could see would be a few specks of light 
on an otherwise black sheet of paper. 
Glistening reflections give rich shadow 
detail. Use adequate exposure, on a 
tripod, plus soft developing to retain 
shadow detail as much as possible and 
keep the highlights from blocking up. 
Lights may have a soft, diffused halo 
around them, but this should be the nat- 
ural effect of mist and rain, and not 
halation. 

Keep your exposures on the short side, 
when making daylight shots of scenes 
that seem flat. There is generally plenty 
of light for taking most rainy day scenes, 
but the misty air makes them lack con- 
trast. This can be built up by giving the 
minimum exposure, and then using a 
contrasty developer to pick up more snap. 
Avoid overexposure—it will kill detail in 
backgrounds and give flat, washed-out 
results. 

Always protect your camera when you 
have it out in the rain, and dry it as soon 
as possible. You can use a number of 
methods to keep the camera from getting 
wet. Choose a protected spot, out of the 
wind and rain, such as a doorway. If 
you must work out in the open, you can 
have your companion hold an umbrella 
over you and the camera. Another pos- 
sibility is to shield the camera with your 


coat, or cover it with a rubberized fo- 
cusing cloth. 

A lens shade is useful as a means of 
keeping drops off the lens itself. After 
the camera has been exposed to the rain, 
dry off the metal parts. Then wipe it 
with a cloth slightly moistened with oil. 

Because of the softening of distant de- 
tails in the atmosphere created by rain 
and mist, backgrounds that are useless 
under ordinary circumstances often be- 
come soft backdrops that have lots of 
pictorial possibilities. There may be some 
scenes that you have tried to photograph 
in ordinary light without much _ luck. 
Next time, shoot them in the rain. It 
may give just the effect you want. 

Rain pictures need not be limited to 
those taken during actual rainfall. The 
most comfortable photographs to get— 
and some of the most striking—are those 
made after the rain. Wet streets and 
buildings give rich reflections, but you 
avoid the nuisance of getting wet your- 
self. If you are lucky enough to have 
the sun shine forth right after a shower, 
you can get splendid shots that are full 
of sparkle and cheer. 

Street reflections offer some of the best 
rainy day shots you will find. Once dull 
and lifeless in tone, the wet streets be- 
come full of life and movement. 

You don’t even have to venture out- 
doors to get some types of rain pictures. 
Interesting effects can be obtained by 
shooting the drops that run down win- 
dow panes—from a comfortable chair in- 
side. If you want to catch the falling 
rain-drops themselves, choose a dark 
background. Against a sky or a light 
background, they will not show at all. 

Don’t give up picture taking when it 
rains. Instead, take advantage of the op- 
portunities the weather offers. When- 
ever a shower catches you, look for the 
picture setups that it creates. You will 
find that ordinary subjects take on a new 
appearance. Many of them will be bet- 
ter picture material than they are when 
the sun is shining.—f 


Loose-Leaf Print Dryer 
OR highly satisfactory drying of my 
prints, I use a loose-leaf book made 
as follows. Take a sheet of corrugated 
board, a sheet of blotting paper the same 
size, and cover the blotter with cheese- 
cloth or linen. Lay the wet prints face 
down on the cloth, and place another 
blotter over them. This forms one leaf 
of the book. As many more similar 
leaves can be added as necessary. 

These leaves then can be perforated 
along one edge to fit any loose-leaf 
binder. A heavy cardboard front and 
back can be added, and if ferrotype 
plates are used they can be placed be- 
tween the leaves. This will prevent the 
glossy prints from curling. The book can 
be placed on a radiator or in front of a 
fan to speed up the drying process, the 
corrugations in the board allowing the 
air to circulate considerably—R. J. 
Humphrey, Kinistino, Sask. 
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Popular Photography's 
Second Exhibit on Tour 


Beer: fans throughout the country 
have been enthusiastic in their re- 
ception of the Second Poputar PHOTOG- 
RAPHY Traveling Salon, which is now be- 
ing exhibited. There are 100 excellent 
black-and-white prints and four color 
prints in the collection. All are chosen 
from among the prize-winners in the 
1940 PopuLtar PuotocrapHy $5,000 Picture 
Contest. Watch this column for notices 
on the exhibit, and plan to see it when it 
is on display near your home. The show 
has been scheduled for the following 
places and dates: 


Atchison, Kans., Atchison Camera Club, 
Sept. 30-Oct. 14. 

Austin, Tex., Capitol Camera Club, Oct. 
20-Nov. 3. 

Baltimore, Md., 
brary, July 10-24. 

Birmingham, Ala., Birmingham Public Li- 
brary, July 30-Aug. 13. 

Boston, Mass., Jordan Marsh Co., June 23- 
July 6 

Bridgeport, Conn., 
Co., May 29-June 12. 

Cambridge, Mass., Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Oct. 20-Nov. 3. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Chattanooga Public 
Library, May 29-June 12. 

Columbus, Ohio, Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts, Aug. 19-Sept. 2. 

Danville, Ill., Danville Camera Club, Nov. 
10-24. 

Elkhart, Ind., Elkhart Camera Club, Aug. 
19-Sept. 2. 

Frankfort, Ky., 


Enoch Pratt Free Li- 


Howland Dry Goods 


Frankfort Camera Club, 


July 10-24. 
Harrisburg, Pa., James Lett Co., Sept. 30- 
Oct. 14. 


Knoxville, Tenn., Knoxville Camera Club, 
June 20-July 4 


Lawrence, Mass., Public Library, Sept. 
30-Oct. 14. 

Louisville, Ky., Louisville Free Public 
Library, May 10-23. 

Lowell, Mass., City Library, July 30- 
Aug. 13. 


Lynchburg, Va., Lynchburg Camera Club, 
Sept. 30-Oct. 14 

Madison, Wis., Maple Bluff Camera Club, 
Oct. 20-Nov. 3. 


Manchester, N. H., Carpenter Memorial 


jbrary, Sept. 10-24. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Gimbel Bros., July 
Moline, Ill., New York Store, May 29- 


June 12. 
New London, Conn., New London Camera 
Club, Nov. 10-24. 
New York, N. Y., Miniature Camera Club 
New York, June 20-July 4 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Oklahoma W.P.A. 
rt Center, July 30-Aug. 13. 
Omaha, Nebr., Omaha 
\ug. 19-Sept. 2. 
Paterson, N. J., Free Public Library, Oct. 
0-Nov. 3. 
Peoria, IIl., 
1-June 12. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
ept. 10-23. 
Pittsfield, Mass., Berkshire Museum, Nov. 
(j-2 
Portland, Ore., Meier & Frank Co., Inc., 
ily 30-Aug. 13. 
Providence, R. L, 
ary, Oct. 20-Nov. 3. 
Rawlins, Wyo., Carbon 
lub, Aug. 19-Sept. 2 
Roanoke, Va., Thurman & Boone Co., 
ept. 10-24. 
St. Paul, Minn., St. Paul Public Library, 
ine 20-July 4. 
Schenectady, N. Y., Schenectady 
iphic Society, Nov. 10-24. 
Scranton, Pa., Scranton Dry Goods Co., 
ig. 19-Sept. 2. 
Seattle, Wash., Seattle Photographic So- 
ety, July 10-24. 
Spokane, Wash., Spokane Dry Goods Co., 
ne 20-July 4 
Stamford, Conn., Ferguson Library, July 


» 


Public Library, 


Peoria Public Library, May 


Kaufmann, Dept. Store, 


Providence Public Li- 


County Camera 


Photo- 


Terre Haute, Ind., Emeline 
emorial Library, July 30-Aug. 13 
Topeka, Kan., Free Public Library, Sept. 
24 


Fairbanks 


Wilmington, Del., Delaware Camera Club, 


June 6-17. 
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CONTAX 


In the Contax range-and-view-finder, 
two rectangular lenses having cylindri- 
cal surfaces are employed, the back lens 
pivoting in the curve of the front lens. 
The field of view coincides with that of 
the universal 5 cm. camera lenses, so 
that an ingeniously combined range- 
finder and view-finder results. 

This improvement, which enables 
you to sight and focus at the same time, 


lets you sight and focus 
through ONE eye-piece 
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means perfect composition control 

lus razor-sharp accuracy of focus— 
beh with a minimum of manipulation. 

The Contax combined range-and- 
view-finder is but one feature exempli- 
fying the quality and precision of this 
fine camera. In the Contax, the most ad- 
vanced features are found at their peak 
of development—expertly combined 
to produce a camera of remarkable 
photographic ability. 


See Contax II and III at your dealer's... Write for Literature 


CARL ZEISS, Inc., Dept. C-17-7 


485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 


BIG 


FINE GRAIN 


PICTURES 


SMALL NEGATIVES 


No developer gives finer grain or brings out details better than 
Edwal 20. With coarse grained films, enlargements up to 20 
diameters can be made; with fine grain film, enlargements of 
30 to 60 diameters are possible. Edwal 20 was the first developer 
to give super fine grain and truthful gradations. Today it is the 
first choice of experienced photographers for big pictures from 
small negatives. Quart powder form 75c—liquid $1.25. 


New Edwal 20 
Replenisher 


Maintains the energy of 
the fresh Developer — 
makes it last longer—as- 
sures uniform results 
from each batch of solution—cuts develop- 
ing time and developing costs. Price: 1 
quart 85c. Ask your dealer about Edwal 
products. Write for new Bulletin No. 14 
describing all Edwal Photo Chemicals. 











The Edwal Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. 7P.P., 732 Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send new Bulletin No. 14, describing your new 
Replenisher for Edwal 20, and other Edwal 
Photo Chemicals. 

= 
PUM Sicackseceseucen Pg cccccccccccccccs 
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35 MM FILM 
$400 


ENTIRE 
ROLL 


DEVELOPED & 


ENLARGED 
3%% 4% Double Weight Paper 





Our fine 
rain ae =o 
ment will bring out a ‘ 
detail in your 35mm films .. . perfec ‘ 
negatives na prints . .. 36 sparkling ie 
314x414 enlargements... each indi- “ 
vidually exposed and printed on extra 
quality. double weight paper. Send our 
35mm negatives today with $1 or C.¢ .D. 
plus postage. 

























Return enlargements for full 
refund if not 100% pleased! 


GUARANTEE 





‘| ENLARGEMENTS .. . 
we From any size Negative wou) 
29) ixl4 2 for 5 ee 
GO ivadscccenisccseeess 4 for ( | ¥ 
as), MPD sntesevencsewmentos 6 ° 
be | Reesteeeenet ses a & 
q 3'/4x4'/g 5 teste ae : 
; 4'/.x4'/, from sq. negatives ea 6c 
ROLL fine grain developing... 25¢ 


Write for Free Mailing Bags and 
Complete Price List! 


MODERN PHOTO LABORATORIES 


8 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y., Dept. 107 








MOVIE FILM 8/8&16mm 


AT LOWER PRICES! 
Order Direct from this Ad! 








It's thrifty to SAVE MONEY on your movie film, 
when you can do so without sacrificing quality! 
ESSCO No. 12 gives sharp, brilliant results. Wide 


latitude, non-halation, ortho film . . . speed rat- 
ing, Weston 12. 
# Db! 
‘6mm t6mm 8mm 
ESSCO ‘12> 5 x & 
1-98 1:39 98° 
ESSCO No. 8, Weston 8 semi-ortho 
ESSCO No. 24, extra fast, Weston 1-79 1-19 
24-16, panchromatic, fine grain 
ESSCO No. 100, Pan, non-halo 3-49 2.49 1:39 
Weston 100 Tungsten. Not for use 
in bright daylight : 3 3-98 2.9 1-69 


Fast processing and return postage included. Each roll 
on daylight loading spool, in metal box and strong car- 
ton, ready for use in all standard cameras. 24-hour 
rocessing. ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD. $1.00 
eposit Required on C. O. D. Orders. 


ND ottee ones ork on 
DVELODED ENLARGED 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Super Fine Grain 


Photo Electrically Timed and Developed 
MAXIMUM CHARGES 
36 Exposure Rolls 
oid onda 6 Saeko waewites 
All Prints Enlarged to 3'4” x 


SPECIAL! 2°22" sae Stones 


PHOTO-LAB, 1806 S. Wabash, Dept. 11, Chicago 












FOR CASH 
( arypicpendlceetae! oni 
a amo, 


No carrying charge—mostitems 

shipped Postpaid, Other fine 

jp cameras at lowest es. Ward's guaran- 
tee of satisfaction with averz parchess. Send 
today for Ward's new FREE 1 1 catalog list- 

ing many, money-saving values in still and mov- 

ie cameras, and a!! photographic equipment. 









Photographic Dept. PP-741. 





| image 
| identification. 





. MONTGOMERY WARD &CO. | 
Chicago 
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Photo Identification for National Defense 
(Continued from page 26) 








anced lighting which gives a pleasing 
portrait-type identification picture, and a 
solid platform which supports camera 
and lights and moves as a unit to enable 
the operator to center individuals of va- 
rious heights within the wire finding 
frame. 

The camera is focused at the factory, 
and the recommended aperture and shut- 
ter speed are marked in red on the front 
of each camera. Since the lighting is al- 
ways uniform, the unit becomes almost 
automatic in operation. The operator 
need not have photographic experience 
to get results of uniform quality. 

A complete picture-taking cycle con- 
sists of two simple movements of the 
operating arm. The forward movement 
makes the exposure, and the backward 
pull advances the film for the next shot. 
A simple interlocking device prevents 
double exposure. 

Normal operating speed with this unit 
is about 200 persons per hour. An op- 
erator in one of our large shipyards re- 
ported that he has photographed as many 
as 480 persons in one hour. Pictures can 
be made as fast as people can be placed 
in front of the camera. 

The 35 mm size for identification pic- 
tures has met with much approval from 
both the government and industry. The 
is sufficiently large for instant 
A definite advantage in 
this size is that it lends itself quite easily 
to combination printing with a master 
negative for either pass cards or badges. 

Many companies are using all-photo- 
graphic pass cards and badges. These 
are made by contact printing the picture 
negative and a master negative with firm 
name and other essential data on the 
same sheet of paper. First of all, the 
art work is prepared. Usually it is drawn 
on a 2 to 1 scale. Some firms have it 
set up in type and then copy proofs, 
while others have it hand-drawn by their 
own draftsmen. In either case, a con- 
trasty copy negative is made in the actual 
size of the badge or pass card. The 
recommended pass card size is 2%4x3%4 
inches, which will fit most standard bill- 
folds. 

The actual printing is done in one op- 
eration. A window is cut out of the copy 
negative that contains the lettering, and 
the negatives are printed through it. 

Many variations are made on these 
pass cards to discourage unauthorized 
persons from making spurious duplica- 
tions. In some cases, areas are free- 
hand shaded. The employee’s signature 
and other pertinent data are placed over 
this shaded area so that erasure can be 
detected at once. 

Many devices are employed to make 
pass cards tamper-proof. Some firms 
type the descriptive information with a 
perforating typewriter, such as is used 
on checks. This perforates the emulsion 
so that if erasures are made, the ink can 
be removed, but the indentations made 
by the perforating characters will still 
remain. Others have used the company 


seal, making an impression directly over 
the picture to increase the difficulties of 
making copies. Some will laminate the 
finished pass card between two pieces of 
celluloid so that any attempt to remove 
the card will completely destroy it. 

All-photographic identification badges 
are being used more and more by both 
government and industry. Badges are 
considered by many to have certain ad- 
vantages over pass cards in that they can 
be worn at all times while on the job, 
and instant identification is possible at 
a glance. These badges can be made by 
using a master negative similar to that 
used for pass cards. These badges are 
available in many sizes and shapes. Many 
organizations request badges of various 
colors to designate different buildings, 
departments, etc., so they can spot a 
worker in a place he doesn’t belong. This 
is made possible by assembling a strip 
print with masks of various colors. These 
masks are die-cut to fit the badge, and 
they also have a cutout through which 
the picture is viewed. The masks can be 
also imprinted. When the portrait is 
printed with the negative for the badge, 
the print is die-cut later to the proper 
size for assembling. 

For the processing of 35 mm film in 
large quantities, special developing equip- 
ment is almost indispensable. Develop- 
ing sets are available for 50, 100, and 200- 
foot rolls. The Stineman Continuous 
Printer, or similar equipment, will also 
prove valuable for speed in making 35 
mm strip prints. This printer is motor- 
driven, and it will print 100 feet (800 
photos) in approximately four minutes. 

Both developing and printing can be 
handled with standard darkroom equip- 
ment, but the work is speeded up greatly 
by the use of special devices for mass 
production. 

Photographic personnel identification is 
being used more and more widely. It 
makes it increasingly difficult and haz- 
ardous for unauthorized persons to gain 
access to our plants, and sets up a barrier 
against spies and saboteurs. The camera 
has provided a very nearly tamper-proof 
method of identifying workers. Proper 
policing and enforcement of regulations 
is all that need be done to make the pro- 
tection complete.— 


Guide for Aiming Reflector 


HE use of a white reflecting surface 

of some sort often is desirable in 
filling in shadows when you work on por- 
traits. When such a reflector seems to 
have no effect, it’s either too far away 
from the light source or it is aimed at 
the wrong angle. 

To find just the right angle, place a 
small pocket mirror flat against the re- 
flector near its center, and tilt the reflec- 
tor until the beam of light from the mir- 
ror hits the desired spot. Then, without 
moving the reflector, remove the mirror 
and take your picture—Harvey F. Mor- 
ris, Rochester, N. Y. 
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LNEW. BOOKS 


LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY, Photographic 
Series. Ten new titles by outstanding writers 
and photographers. Published by Ziff-Davis 
Publishing Co. Imitation leather bound, 434x 
6%, 96 to 160 pages, illustrated, 60c each. 
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This popular series of pocket-size 
photographic books has added ten new 
titles to its list, bringing the total up to 
thirty volumes. Subjects covered by the 
new books include correct exposure, 
color movies, pictures after dark, press 
photography, photographic questions and 
answers, tabletop photography, por- 
traiture, retouching and finishing, color 
printing, and a beginner’s book. Every 
volume in the entire series is provided 
with a handsome, colorful jacket. For 
further details see pages 118-119. 


CHEMISTRY FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS, by 
Allen R. Greenleaf. Published by American 
Photographic Publishing Co. Cloth, 5!/2x7%, 
178 pages, $2.00. 


Written in terms simple enough to be 
understood by the beginner, this book 
gives only the minimum of chemical in- 
formation required by the average cam- 
era fan. It explains the basic chemical 
principles involved in darkroom pro- 
cedure, and demonstrates their applica- 
tion. Terms are defined, and the various 
systems of weights and measures ex- 
plained. A formulary is included in the 
book. 


e e a 
THE ART OF RETOUCHING and IMPROV- 


ING NEGATIVES and PRINTS, by Robert 
Johnson, enlarged and revised by Arthur Ham- 


mond. Published by American Photographic 
Publishing Co. Cloth, 6x9, 158 pages, illus- 
trated, $2.50. 


This book, now in its 14th edition, has 
been brought up-to-date to conform with 
changes in equipment and methods which 
have come about in recent years. Most 
of the old material in former editions has 
been retained with the exception of ref- 
erences to processes that are no longer 
in use, and new material deals with such 
subjects as make-up for portraiture, use 
of the airbrush, and other recent innova- 
tions and processes. 


Avoiding Camera Movement 
in Open Flash Pictures 
A. JEWS photographers have long used 
A a little trick on open flash exposures 
which avoids any possibility of the cam- 
era moving while the shutter is open. 

Set up your camera on the tripod as 
usual, focus the subject, and set the shut- 
ter on Time. Then, before opening the 
shutter, cover the lens with a plate- 
holder slide, a lens cap, or (in an emer- 
gency) the palm of your hand. When 
ready to make the exposure, just uncover 

lens, flash the bulb, and cover the 
lens again. 

This stunt also will be found useful in 
making short time exposures in dim day- 
light or at night—Joseph I. Pettit, Mil- 

waukee, Wis. 
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6x9 | Kodascope 71 

Linhof Senderd, Tessar 4.5........... $84.00 | Emel F:1.9 Turret. 
Recomar 18, F:4.5. $43, K. -. - Tessar 4.5. 39.00 Perfex Turret F:2. 5. “y 
--+- $14.08 Certo, Nensr'3 5 Cp ae ° ee 
-+-«, $8.00 Venus, Tess. 4.5 44.00 | Kodak Mod. 25 F:2.7.. 

..115.00 Many others an and (ous cameras from | Keystone K8 F:3.5 trees 
Tenax IL, Sonnar F:2, latest. . 119.00 $12-up. Ask for Magazine Kodak Mod. 90 F:1.9 69.00 
D«ilina Il, Xenon F:2, epr 48.50 Kodak Mod. 60 F:1.9 $46, Univex F:3.5. 5.00 


Blinn I Tones 2.8. oes ao | Univex Projector P500 like new ... 24.50 


















Bantam F:4.5 Special. 
bot I, Tessar 8 8, chrome 


Robot Il, Biotar F:2 latest. 





















: | Revere Mod. 99 F:2.5................ 7.00 
puoet Rabdina ¥ eS $39.00, ae ite SPEE D-GRAP HIC Keystone ‘RS POU GOST sc ccccccccces 32.00 
Perfex 33 F3.5..$17.50 44 F:2.8 99 | 









ER We i Ae ANNIVERSARY MODELS 









16mm. 

Argus CII. $16.50, CIII latest 
Bantam Special, Ektar F 2 lens 4-00 | Miniature Kodak 4.51ens $76, Tessar 4.5.$88.00| Cine Kodak ogee O68. ..0+00.- 
Leica D, F:3.5. $63.00, D, Fiz lens... , 7900) Shiva te rnee ne plene S76, Tes S$ec00 | Kodak Mod. K F:1.9..0000002200021. 49.00 
Leica F, Summar F:3.5............. 88.00 Many othere from. $50-up—speed guns from Keystone A7 F:2. = ee ererecccce 24.50 
Leica G, chrome, Summar F:2....... 115. . $4-u i. ea, | eer 54.00 
= . HIB latest, Xenon F:1.6 aS roy <8 | Keystone A 82 Projector like new... .. 48.00 

seeee Excel Mod. 34 (new) oe - 
Leic . 
Leica IIIB. 2 Ser 0 #3 eS “=> ENLARGER <= ola now Mod. 70 F:3.5 ... 
Contax I Sonnar F:1.5 .. 103.00 B&H Mod. 121 F:3.5. 









129.06 | Leits Valloy 35 m 
164.00 Solar 24x34 F:4 
75.00 Federal Mod. 219 F:6. 


Contax IT, Sonnar F: 2. cee 
Contax ITI, Sonnar 1.5. chrome. . .- 
Praktifiex Xenar 2. 


re 035 rm ery 4 Kodascope Mod. EE like new 
3 $14, Mod 32 331. 220 Many others. 30x40 Crystal beaded deluxe 
7.00 $5.75. 















Kodak 35, Range finder. tatest. Santon 36.00 | Federal 606 with lens................ box screen especial 
eet es =“ SgaREREES: 33-88 Zeiss Mexniohot (List $49.50) . .. 20.50 
Kodaslide Mod. Ir. oy 00 | Omega A, 4.51 lens. ........ 26. 005-- 33.00 | 










Argus Colorcam mae Areafach se ae Super Omega B ose eeccccceceecce 63.00 


Univex Mercury F 












E F L EX Le ES Instruction booklets for your imported or do- 

R | mestic camera 25¢. 

Ciro-flex F:3.5 $28 50 Sor igiens Shem: z- A. lens ae, yg 20, 

Rolleifiex Automatic, iatest ...........124.00| Yer) pers Y Elmar 3.852708, Thee, | Suber Ikonta B, latest $105.00, Super BX, 

Rote: Auadag'inact’ o-2-”*Gae| Reng Pps Maha Ble L827 62" tent Sue Super thonte” D. S880 
olleifiex, Tessar 3.8 cpr eeenen \ or 135 > ° Super A \< Weltax, Tessar 2.8 cpr 

Rolleicord I "$49.00, Tl F:3.5 Hektor 135mm $83. 4 A 











§3.00 | For Contax: Bigon 2.8 $99.00. Tessar 2.8F8 |Ixtest, list $72.00 brand new $40.00, Weltur, 
er pomeee F:2 ——— 1, new. : x $47.00, Sonnar 135mm. $93.00, Sonnar 85mm. Rangefinder, Cassar 2.9 cpr. rapid, brand 
P irroflex 9x12 or 6x9, Tessar 4 chrome $: . Triotar 85mm. F:4 $62.00, $58 i 2 T 4 

ilot Super F:3.5. .$27.50, F:2.9 Y 32.00 Tessar 2. 8/5cem. $34.80, Sonnar F:2/5cm_|"°* 00, Weltur 2%x3, essar 4.5 
Kore Teen Ay Ee ee ‘ a4 $42.00, Pi hang 1.5/5cm. $64.00. : "range finder $54.00, Super Kodak Six 20 List 
orelie esear 4 4 9 
Exacta B, Tessar 2.8.$74, Seer 3.5 55.00 $260, $118, 3x4 Watson Press camera. 











Argoflex F:4.5 latest 00 Tessar 4.5 544" cpr. $49.50, Watson View 

Graflex 24x34 F:4.5 36.50 = MOVIE “BE 4x5 camera F:4.5—5%" lens cpr. specia) 

eens. —e * $65.08, Tess 3. hor $45.00. 6x9 Plaubel Anticomar 2.9 $45.00, Wes- 

ee Tessar 2.8, latest... - 3 mm. ton Master $16.50, De Jur Critic, $9.50, Mini 
4 ) » D . ? 

Granes BRB SEA and 4x5....-. 35-08 | revere 88 F:3.5 $24, F:2.5 $33, F:l.9. $48.50 | Photoscop $6.08, Leica Motor $46.00, Leica 






Avtograflex 4x5, F:4.5 RB 58.00 


Filmo s ~e 4 e 5 like new.. 
6x9 — ve 1.9 Lens (List — 00) Mod. 
. 135.00 


Sparel . ise Vidomfinder, chrome $24.00. 
Revere ity I coccccceccs GD 
Latest Perfex Chassis fitted with Leits Elmar 


AS 5 Cont Zeiss T 2.8—5cm, lens, 
FILMPACK CAMER [FAIR ENOUGH; EXE “iran eadk Wieden eae Leuk 
iheeee Dagies 4.5 cpr. D.A. (new) | ow Contax Camera $68.00. 
is' | 


(1) All these cameras are in like new condition. 2 
(2) a = optically and mechanically tested, are perfect working and have a clean ap- 
Maximar B, Tess. 4.5. . owe 5 ance. 
4 W. Tessar +. e . 35.00 (3) Each c vaniene is registered and fully guaranteed. 

W. Trio aplan 39.00; (4) Send your money order and the camera will be shipped by eapete mail on cur ten day 
a 4. sKaiarth. ¥ .Kalartgun. 57.00 trial basis with money back guarantee. Trade-ins accep’ 


OLDEN CAMERA 


1265 BROADWAY,NEW YORK,N.Y. 
TESTIMONIAL OF A WINNING SALON PRINT 


































“There’s nothing negative about an 
Omega Enlarger! A home-made en- 
larger might have ruined my chances. 
But, look here! See the clear, sharp 
cut of my features? The quality of 
tone and lack of distortion? That’s 
Omega workmanship. Yes sir! I owe 
a lot to Omega.” 








© Good advice, in- 
deed, on how to boost 
your own prints into 
the championship 
class. Your dealer will 
gladly show you an 
Omega model to fit 
your budget. 








Gu ARANTEE registry card with each enlarger assures pur- 
chaser of Simmon service. Complete line of recommended 
color-corrected BauscH & Loms Tessars. Super Omegas 
are patented under No. 2222185. Write for catalog. 
Simmon Bros., Inc., Dept. B, 37-06 36th St., Long Island 


City, New York. f 
OMEG A ENLAR GER S wmorwusa 











Get More Use From Transparencies — 
File, Find, View The FILMDEX Way 


Spend more time connie instead of over any light bulb, like a lamp shade. 
nnation your transparencies. The Film- Files scientifically — Finds instantly. 
dex method is easier, quicker, better. Photo fans, schools, hospitals, etc. now 
Filmdex File Panel fits across Viewer insist on Filmdex. 
pate in, vu 8 A. See your dealer or write us for ae 


g j L MA D ¥ xX Filmdex Viewer 
Iwosvas Tenses, 


. Filmtex Panels for Ready Mounts.. .25 
— and pat, 
MT. KISCO, N. Y. 











No. 101G Filmdex Panels for Glass Mounts... 
Copyright 1941—W.N. de Sherbinin 






























Push button to operate. 







No springs. No rewind. 
— M. 39— No reset. 
watts maxi- : \ 
mum, 110 volts | or — prints from 
AC. negative. 









Self-lubricating synchro- 
nous motor. 

Plugs into any AC socket. 

Controls any electrical 

appliance by plug-in. 





Above, Model P 
39 Professional 
also makes 
contact printers 
automatic -_ 
maximum of 
1,500 watts 


$17.50 














Write for—— 
Literature Today 





101 Edison Place + Newark, N.J. 












YouR KODACHROMES 

Your favorite Kodachrome negatives enlarged to 00 
8x lO inches (unless composition requires 7 8 10) 

Reproduced in true lo r ar attractively 

mounted. SATISFACTION G u ARANTEED 


OR MONEY RETURNED ornate te 
(3 FOR $5) 


erent nega 
PewrrTTTT.. 


PHPPPPLOLCCLES 






$ enlargements $5—same or diffe 


DO+b666+bb¢b¢b+%bbbCbO OO? 
PPPPPPPLGPGLLLOLELCOL Se 


 paner brunt ENLARGEMENTS 


5 
, b 
$ 2 
Pd 46 ex 35 -grain processed and 2 
4 a. sree ed in divi an ity "i autom atic jolecte rie Pd 
3 ae Dost § 
4 $ 





>° , ure peed pri tints 
deliv ered p d ir LOOSE “LEAP ‘Lear 
BER RETIE ALBUM. (Me 


Db+4++4+4+4C+CCCOCOOOOOOODDODOOL 
—PLPPPPPPPLPPLLPPGLLPPLLLLLL LLL L Se 


15-18 exp. 116, 120, 127 rolls enlarged to 37/8 «x 5 panel prints 
in loose-leat 60 
LEATHERETTE ALBUM c 


10-12 exp. 2 1 2% rolls processed and enlarged to 37/8 x 50 
5 panel prints in loose-leaf LEATHERETTE ALBUM ic 


Any 6 or 8 exp. roll film DEVELOPED and individual 
panel prints delivered in loose-leaf LEATHERETTE 25 
ALBUM c 


PHOTO LAB, inc. 


Room 171, 3825 Georgia Avenue, N.W. 
me staomes WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















(ne stamps) 
Min. order 25¢ 





your prints in an album with 


DOUBLE DUTY 


Hous? 


Prints, stamps, clippings, etc. 
mer be mounted tight or loose, 
with Invisible or ecorative 
effect. - Negatives may be 
filed in back for safe-keeping. 
Made in black, white, gold, 
green, orange and blue. = 
At your dealer or send 
10c for 66. Specify color. 
Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co., 


Dept. 30-U 4716 N. Clark, Chicago 


35mm BULK FILM 


EASTMAN PLUS X & SUPER XX 
3 Cartridges............ $1.00_____ 
$3.75 75 


25 Ft.....$1.00 | 100 Ft..... 


10 buys FA 


ofa color 














FREE, with 50 and 100 Ft. orders, Eyemo Metail spool | 
free when requested. 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled P.P. 


FILM CENTER RELOADING SERVICE 


". Y¥. CG 


Box 272 Station G 
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Snap Fun at the Beach 


(Continued from page 22) 








that becomes your own before very long. 

Your idea clippings will inspire both 
you and your models. They will give you 
something to work on—a starting place. 
More than that, they will give your sub- 
jects confidence in you, and show them 
that you know what you want. If you 
take along a few good pictures, getting 
cooperation will be easy. Your subjects 
are sure to be pleased if they think you 
will make them look just like the models 
in those high-priced photographs. 

Whatever you do, don’t neglect the 
girls. They are the life of nearly all 
beach pictures. Single out two or three 
of the best models and use most of your 
film on them. 

Choose healthy, “outdoor” girls, with 
good, solid figures and radiating smiles. 
Ultra-beautiful bits of delicate femininity 
aren’t so good on the beach. Save them 
for glamorous evening-dress pictures. 
Select subjects who are full of enthusi- 
asm, who have expressive faces, and who 
have a lot of fun. They won’t freeze or 
get self-conscious in front of the camera. 
They'll cooperate, make suggestions, get 
a lot of fun out of acting, and make you 
more enthusiastic, too. 

If you get a chance, select the clothes 
that your models will wear. They will be 
glad to help you to get better pictures. 
Bathing suits are only one item. Smart 
playsuits are a pleasant variation. Flar- 
ing skirts that billow in the wind add a 
fine touch of action. 

The colors should be bright. White— 
pure white—is very dramatic. In the 
final print it will contrast with gray sand, 
rich gray sky, and dark, suntanned arms 
and legs. Look for brilliant contrast. 
Candy stripes are an excellent example. 
Nothing is less photogenic than a wrin- 
kled, neutral-colored, last year’s bathing 
suit. 

Be sure you have plenty of props on 
hand before you begin to shoot. They 
give your subjects something to do, 
avoiding self-consciousness, and add 
much to your pictures. Frequently a 
bright-colored ball, for example, helps 
you catch some exciting action. Broad- 
brimmed hats and colored glasses help 
build up the beach atmosphere. If there’s 
a dog to romp or a beach robe for the 
breeze to blow, so much the better. Make 
use of anything at hand that fits in with 
healthy summer fun. 

Once you are on the beach, look around 
for likely-looking settings. There will be 
bigger props on hand there, and you can 
make the most of them. Beach umbrellas, 
railings, white fences, small bridges, life- 
boats, big rocks, and the lifeguard’s 
stand—these are only a few of the pos- 
sibilities. 

You don’t need any special camera 
equipment for beach pictures. I like to 
use a 214 x 214 reflex and a 24% x 244 
eye-level folding camera. Each has its 
advantages, but there’s nothing you can’t 
do with either one. Fairly fast shutter 
speeds will be needed to stop action in 
games, but beyond that there are no great 


mechanical requirements. Fast lenses are 
entirely unnecessary, since there is a 
wealth of light at the shore. 

I never take beach pictures except 
when the sun is bright, the sky is blue, 
and there are fleecy-white clouds or 
none at all. I like shots that are bright 
and happy in atmosphere and brilliant in 
tone. Bad weather ruins the effect. 

Pan film is almost a necessity. You 
don’t need its high speed, but you can 
get better pictures with its color correc- 
tion. It permits reasonably fast shutter 
speeds even with dark filters, and you 
may want to use them to get some strik- 
ing skies and cloud effects. 

Personally, I don’t use a filter. Pan 
film, correctly exposed, will give a rich, 
gray sky. Overexposure must be avoided 
to get this effect, and negatives that are 
slightly on the thin side will show it best. 
With film in the camera, it’s time to start 
taking pictures. 

Here’s the most important rule of all— 
make every exposure a spontaneous ac- 
tion picture. Put dash, movement, and 
hilarity into every negative. 

Think up interesting things for your 
models to do. Catch them running to- 
ward the camera over the top of a sand 
dune. Have them run toward you out 
of the water, splashing spray high into 
the air. You can even get implied action 
in still pictures taken at slow shutter 
speeds. One trick you can use is to have 
your subject face away from the camera 
until you are all set, and then swing 
around just before the shutter is snapped. 
If you photograph a model sitting on a 
railing, be sure she has a wide skirt to 
blow about and supply action. A blow- 
ing beach robe or towel will help put 
movement into some of your pictures. 

To get spontaneous expression in a 
photograph, you’ve got to take it “on the 
move.” If your models have to “hold it” 
for long, you will get a picture that looks 
posed and frozen. Try this plan: 

First, you act out what you want your 
models to do—what expressions you 
want. Show them your clippings and pic- 
tures, and explain the action and atmos- 
phere you want in your picture. Tell 
them the idea that you want to put 
across. Then have them rehearse until 
the little act seems right, and keep mak- 
ing exposures of the “rehearsals” until 
you get what you want. 

For example, suppose that you're tak- 
ing a picture of a girl sitting on a railing 
and waving to someone. First, sit on the 
rail yourself and show her where to look, 
how to wave, and how to place her arms, 
legs, and feet. Demonstrate the expres- 
sion you want. 

Then have her take the same pose, and 
shift about until you are satisfied with 
the composition. Be sure she under- 
stands the spirit of the picture. Now 
have your model rehearse, jumping down 
from the railing, walking back a few 
yards, and then taking the same position 
again. Have your camera all set, and 


when a rehearsal is good, photograph it. 
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Fisher Wins with an ABBEY! 


This little plan always works. Have 
your models rehearse first, then move out 
of the picture area, and finally rush into 
position again. The model doesn’t have 
time to get self-conscious, and every de- 











e tail of the picture is much more likely to staff photographer for P. M., the newspaper, wins first prize 
a appear natural and unposed. ALAN FISHER in N. Y. Press Photographers Assn. 1941 Salon, using an Abbey 
Watch your camera angle. Just be- ¥ Flashgun. Fisher’s many prize winnings attest to his ability to 
xt cause your camera has an eye-level originate and execute ideas; his choice of Abbey Flashguns (for all his camer: is), attests 
“ finder, don’t make every picture from eye | to the fact that Abbey equipment lets him concentrate on the picture. - 
os level. If you use a reflex, don’t make = eS ‘an enjoy Ge luxury of forgetting about synchronizer problems, if you will 
S every shot froin waist level. Squat down | ™#ke Abbey your syne 1ronizer choice on that new or old camera 
™ for low angle shots with your eye-level << VIMO— 


outfit, and get that reflex up in the air 
once in a while. 


A_ professional Flashgun, ALL 
ELECTRIC for amateur budg- 





yu : ets. Fits all Compur, Supermatic, 
on An extremely high or low camera angle Kodamatic, Compound and Ilex 
5 “= a Acme shutters. No hard driving 
os can make your picture more unusual, springs to jam your shutter; no 
or can emphasize action, and at times can cable releases to kink or bind bat- 
i . . . . tery case to camera. Enjoy the 
- give an almost third-dimensional feeling. flexibility and first time perfect 
a It also is helpful in simplifying your results of this inexpensive 100% 
e magnetic 
background. synchronizer $] gis 
- A low angle frequently adds to the at.. 
h beauty of a picture by making the mod- ° 
od els seem taller and — graceful. rs a 3X ——_—_ 
runnin icture, it em 1zes a - ; 
re 8 P : ew ction . Here is Abbey’s newest in all 
st. cause it permits you to show a little clear electric synchronizers for Speed 
rt sky between feet and ground. Even the Graphic or Watson Press Cameras 





having Supermatic or Compur 
Shutters. Many new and exc lusive 
features. 50% more power; 50‘ 

less current drain; smaller size; higher efficiency. Performs equally 


well whether used horizontal or vertical. Pre-synchronized. $20 75 
s 


simple novelty of seeing things as they 
= appear from the ground is intriguing. 
e- Don’t overlook the possibilities of the 


























nd down shot. It is the only practical angle Installation free if sent to factory. 
to use when you want to include several Send for our “How to Peak Your Flashgun” which instructs how to insure the 
ur models far apart, as in playing ball on the peak-of-flash results without costly equipment right in your own home or studio. 
: This is all you have to do—send name of your Camera, also make of flash syn- 
beach. G dock, beach h 
O- veac # et up on a ae » beac ouse, chronizer used. Include 3c stamp to cover cost of mailing 
nd or a lifeguard’s stand. It’s the only way 
t you can get an undistorted picture of a AUTOSET For Leica and Contax— M/M For Super Ikonta B— 
su : : oo Most dependable for F. — —_—_— Makina, etc. 
ie sunworshipper stretched out full-length $20.75 P. Synchronization. $20.75 
on on the sand. ABBEY PHOTO CORP., 305 East 45th St. New York 
ter Take plenty of closeups, as well as full- 
ve figure shots. There may be little beach 
ra in the picture, but it will make its point 
ing if you plan it right. Bright summer sun, P 
ed. a clear sky, bathing suits, wind-blown Experts couldn't tell ails 
¥° hair, merry faces—these things tell the mo 
to story as well as a vast expanse of um- Difference. can you? 
we brella-studded sand. 
out In beach pictures, as in all photogra- cael - 4 
phy, simple’ backgrounds. are the best D erie ae eee ee 
. ° ° . i ie “ “ a 
| a Avoid showing things that are unsightly ter compare with those given by meters costin 
or irrelevant. Carefully check ‘ Tees 
the ce mrelevant. arciuly cnecs your much more, an impartial test was made by a 
it” background before you release the leading professional photographer. 
oks shutter. If you want to simplify it, drop As explained in the letter reproduced here, 
down for a long-angle shot and show three pictures were made of the same subject, 
our your subjects against the sky. Sometimes using the identical camera, light, film, develop- 
you a high angle will be better, with plain ment and printing operations. Each exposure 
yic- sand as your background. was timed by a different meter; one costing 
aes All the pictures accompanying this ar- nearly three times as much as a G-M, another 
: 2 costing over twice as much, and a G M STAND- 
Tell ticle were taken at an average beach. It 
eee th 5] “ili : Lal ARD. Resulting prints were so alike that ex- 
put oasts a rather ugly pavilion, many typi- perts couldn't see any difference. This test 
ntil cal wooden beach shacks, and the usual proves, we believe, that the G M STANDARD 
ak- juota of hot-dog stands. Yet these do is America’s greatest Photoelectric Exposure 
ntil not appear, because I chose my angles. Meter value. See it at your dealer's. 
I got down on my elbows for a pure sky ‘ a . y 
ak- background, or climbed up on something oe G- { LABORATORIES [N C, 
ling for a background of water and sand. I 4306 N. Knox Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
the shot away from unsightly buildings, or 
s0k, left them just outside the field of view. ST A n p A R 1) 
‘ms, Try unusual camera angles to simplify rv tr yatiar in 
res- your pictures, to eliminate non-essentials, EXPOSURE METER 
and for the action that they contribute. MODEL B 
and Use them to give your pictures variety. 
with Make some low-angle shots, some high- | . 
ljer- angle shots, a few closeups, and a few 35 MM FILM SPECIAL > : a . ' 
Now general scenes. Catch some fast action, $ 00 $ 15 , . P 
own and pose some spontaneous “still” shots 25 ft. 1 —100 ft. 3 ‘ v 
+1 TIMED BY PHOTO - ELECTRIC 
few that help tell the story. GUARANTEED TESTED NEGATIVE REPACKED BY US. Fg Rm gp Reg Fe ay nag 
tion You can shoot pictures that capture $I:00! 18 ex oeure volta, only dies We-use Valor Rapil 
and the fun of an outing at the beach. Do it HOLLYWOOD sone FILM CO. PLOTO-ELECTRIG CELL “EVE. in dust-proot at. 
g 
x Box 2550 Holl d, Calif mosphere. Films Vaporate-Treated to prevent scratch- 
h it. this summer.— ollywood, Callt. ing. Send rolls or write for FREE print, tree mailer 
PHOTO SHOP. Bex 917. AUGUSTA, GA, 
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Use Marshall’s Oil Colors 


It is so easy to produce beautifully 
colored prints with Marshall’s Col- 
ors. Just spread on picture with a 
tuft of cotton—the lights and 
shades of the photo shine through 
the transparent colors. Details col- 
ored with cotton on a pointed stick. 
No tiaining necessary. Full direc- 
tions on colors to use for all pur- 
poses. Sets from $1. Write for 
literature. Sold by leading dealers. 





JOHN G. MARSHALL, Inc. 


Dept. A, 167-173 N. Ninth St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HANDY PHOTO FILE 


Dual-Use 
Album 














SIZE 

HOLDS 

RINTS 

60 NEGATIVES 

In INDIVIDUAL ENVELOPES 

Displays prints; preserves reserve tints and 


films in individual envelopes, with “loose-leaf” 
convenience. Space for full data. P nore el 
sturdy MULT-O binder. 

Ask your dealer or send $1 to 


TRUSSELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. PP POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 








CARTRI 


g00000000 





goe00s000ce 
errr 


YOUR CHOICE OF ANY 36 EXPOSURE 
EASTMAN, AGFA OR DUPONT FILM 


. 
FRESH, CLEAN STOCK. NO SCRATCHES 
OR SHORT ENDS 


EVERY ROLL GUARANTEED PERFECT 
. 


SHIPPED POSTPAID SAME DAY 
ORDER IS RECEIVED 


EASTERN PHOTO LABS. 


1405 N. CHARLES ST.—BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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PAY FOR YOUR CAMERA 


As You NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TERMS 

camera in Ward’s new 1941 catalog may 

be bought on terms at no additional cost. 

wn an Argus color camera, only $4 es 
Ward’s guarantee satisfaction and sh 
most photo merchandise Pos tp. aid 
Send today for FREE 1941 pn wo 

of still and movie oman, also abe 











wc ui Te nt at mone -savi ng prices. 
o ba ong fi aRD <= 
Photographic 41, Chicago. 





clip which extends to the outer edge of the 
reel for inserting the film end. The reels 
have footage marks on them, and are priced 
at 40c for the 200-ft. size in either width, 
60c for the 400-ft. size. Franklin rewinds, 
equipped with clutch and idling device, are 
priced at $4.50 per pair. Further details 
on these accessories can be had by writing 
to the Franklin offices. 


INCLUDING AN ASSORTMENT of 246 
white composition characters, the new He- 
witt Movie Titling kit permits the making 
of three-dimensional and shadow effects in 
movie titles. The letters are %” in height 
and have a relief depth of %”. For details 
on the kit, write to the distributors, Brans- 
by and Hewitt, 1600 Broadway, New York 
City. 


DUE TO INCREASED demands on the part 
of customers and dealers alike, Folmer 
Grafliex Corp. has opened a Western Divi- 
sion office at 3045 Wilshire Blvd., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Service manager at the iew 
location is Irving Jacobson, authority on 
flash synchronization. 


CONSISTING OF A socket attached to a 
tube, Swivelier affords many different posi- 
tions for a photographic light source. Sev- 
eral types of mechanism are available, in- 
cluding push-through, turn-knob, 3-way, 
and porcelain keyless, and the rod portion 
of the unit can be had in any length, 
straight or curved. Information regarding 
Swivelier can be had from Reliance Devices 
Co., 140 Liberty St., New York City. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS WHO have occasion to 
make quantities of slides now can obtain 
the Leitz Cover Glass Plates with ground 
edges in packages of 600, retailing at $7 per 
package. Uniformity of size and rapidity 
of binding are said to characterize the 
plates, which are distributed by E. Leitz, 
Ine., 730 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


USERS OF FLASHBULBS will be inter- 
ested in the B.B.S. Tester, a unit designed 
to check the battery strength and accuracy 
of synchronization in 
photographic flash | 





equipment. Small 
and compact, the “sy 
tester sells for $1.75. ~~ 


Further details con- 

cerning it can be ob- nena 
tained by writing to B.B.S. Tester. 
the Weimet Co., 112 

W. 44th St., New York City. 





EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTION for Foto- 
foam has been taken over by Interconti- 
nental Marketing Corp., 95 Madison Ave., 
New York City. A chemical auxiliary agent 
designed specifically for use in cleansing 
films, drying prints and negatives without 
water rings, and other photographic pur- 
poses, Fotofoam is said to be non-poisonous 
to the skin, and to have no effect on emul- 


sions. 


AVAILABLE IN 8 and 16 mm versions, 
two new Castle films are ready. The first 
deals with the British-Greek war action in 
Albania and Africa, the second with the 
scenic wonders of Yosemite National Park. 
Prices range from $2.75 to $17.50 in 16 
mm, from $1.75 to $5.50 in 8 mm. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to Castle Films, RCA 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York. 


NEW FACTORY facilities have been taken 
over by Federal Stamping & Engineering 
Corp., at 211-217 Steuben St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., at which all parts are now being 
made for Federal enlargers, with the ex- 
ception of the lenses. 


A COMPLETE CARD index file of photo- 
graphic literature published throughout the 
world is being compiled and kept up to date 
by the Department of Photographic Tech- 
nology, Rochester Athenaeum and Mechan- 
ics Institute, Rochester, N. 


AN ADJUSTABLE REEL for cut film and 
filmpack negatives from 35 mm to 2% x 
3%” in size is announced by Fedco Prod- 
ucts Co., 113-31 Farmers Blvd., St. Albans, 
Long Island, N. Y. Said to fit practically 
all standard daylight-loading tanks, the 
new reel will accommodate as many as 24 
cut films, and sells for $2. 


NEW QUARTERS AT 143 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, have been taken by the Modern 
Picture Framers, specializing in wood and 
chrome metal frames. 


REDUCED TO just half their former price, 
the 11 x 14” Mortensen Steel Engraving 
Texture Screens now sell for $5. A new 8 x 
10” size also is available at $3, according 
to Oxford Products Co., Inc., 1012 S. Olive 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


OFFERED AS A companion unit to their 
line of small spotlights, Bardwell & Mc- 
Alister’s Type 12 Single Broad lighting unit 
was developed pri- 
marily for use as a 
“filler” light in pho- 
tographic work. It 
uses either 500- or 
750-watt lamps of 
various types, retails 
for $45 complete 
with double-riser 
stand and 25 ft. of 
rubber cable, and is 
manufactured by “Head Assembly of 
Bardwell & McAlis- “Sinsle Broad 12. 
=— Santa Monica Blvd., HKollywood, 
a 
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CLAIMED TO BE approximately 800 times 
as fast as the average flashbulb, the Speed- 
otron flash unit is equipped with a Krypton- 
Xenon tube which is good for more than 
5000 flashes. Five Speedotron models are 
available, for use with various types of 
camera equipment, and prices start at $120 
complete. Full information can be obtained 
by writing to Fotoshop, Inc., 18 E. 42nd St., 
New York City. 


A NEW FOLDER, containing information 
on Iso-Color and _ other color’ printing 
processes, and including diagrams and illus- 
trations, is now ready for distribution by 
Spectrum Products Co., 33 W. 60th St., New 
York City. Anyone desiring a copy can 
obtain it by writing to Spectrum. 


TWO NEW publications, Catalog No. 541, 
and a recently-compiled list of photographic 
books, are obtainable from Willoughbys, 
110 W. 32nd St., New York City. 


A NEW version of the old familiar tintype 
camera is announced by George Murphy, 
Inc., 57 E. 9th St., New York City. The 
camera will make either bromide postcards 
IO ae cata ce tintype cards, it is 
said. 


Care of Ferrotype Tins 


OMMERCIAL studios, which use 

large numbers of ferrotype tins in 
the production of their daily output, have 
developed several handy kinks in the 
care of their tins which are worthy of 
adoption by all users. 

The plates can be stacked on top of 
each other for storage without damage if 
they are placed alternately face to face 
and back to back when the prints are re- 
moved. When stored in this manner any 
grit which may be clinging to the back 
of a tin will not be ground into the face 
of the tin next to it. 

When scratches appear on the backs of 
the plates, as they will even with the 
best of care, the metal can be prevented 
from rusting by coating immediately 
with aluminum paint or other moisture- 
resisting enamel. 

The face of the plate will give longer 
scratch-free service if marks left by pre- 
ceding prints are removed by rubbing 
with the moistened palm of the hand in- 
stead of with a brush, which may carry 
minute particles of grit. 

Prints dry well in arid atmosphere at 
about 100° Fahrenheit, with a regular 
(but not swift) current of air passing 
over them steadily.—Joseph I. Pettit, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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FILTER $395 


KITS 


Kit No. 1: Bell “. How- 
ell, Double 8 F% Re- 
vere, Keystone s. 


"Univex 
F1.9, 


F2.5, F2. F3.5 gy 16mm F2.7, 
Kit No. 3: 


See it at your Dealer's today! or write 


niece 





54 West 21 St. 









3.5, 

Kit No. 2: Beil ‘'& Howell F2.! : 3 
( C2, C3. Kit No. 4: Leica ‘50mm, Elma ar F3.5. 
Kit No. 5: Eastman Kodak, 8mm Models 20, 25 and 
ié6mm Model E. 
Each kit includes: One Dural filter-holding, felt lined, 
lens shade, One ENTECO protective SAFETY pouch 
(capacity Sor filters). Two dyed in the mass optical 
glass filte 2 
Your ehntes of filter a r Yel Asartionat 

€ € co ot s. - 
low 1, 2, 3; Green 1, Red 1, 19 MM filters 
2 (deep), Orange, Haze = v. 90c each 


CAMERA ACCESSORIES 


N. Y. C. 








__— 


35mm CAMERA USERS 
“Load Your Own Film” 
Guaranteed Negative—Stock Up Now! 


Eastman PLUS X 95 ft. $y.00 


Du pont SUPERIOR 
Eastman SUPER XX 100 ft $9.15 
Specify Type of Film and Quantity ais 


Eastman Panatomic X 
Minimum order 25 feet 


These prices include Postage Paid U. S A. 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 


1600 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
(Bet. 48th and 49th Streets) 











HOLLYWOOD ART KODACHROMES 


All new and original Art Kodachrome Transparencies 


of the most glamourous models in the glamour center 
of the universe—HOLLYWOOD! Made from life by 
ba iege PN artists of the camera When _ projected 
their life-like quality and realism of coloring ane 
modeling will amaze and delight you. Mounted Ke 

for projection. Sample transparency and 





list 
ART SLIDES (35 mm mounted Black and White Trans: 
orcs of same models) TWO samples for 25« 
SPECIAL: Full color 8x10” color prints of any Holly: 
$2 each. Quantities special. 


pet Art Kodachrome: 


Perfect full-color prints (Wash-Off Relief) of YOUR 
Kodachrome Transparency (35 mm or Bantam) et only 
$3.00 each for single prints. Duplicates 31.00 each. 





8x10" Wash-Off Relief Color Prints—$3.00 


HOLLYWOOD TRANSPARENCY COMPANY 
5005-G Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 











Fascinating new occupation quick] 
learned by average man or woman. Work 
full or spare time. Easy to understand meth- 
od brings out natural, life-like colors. Many earn 
while learning. No canvassing. 


Free Book tells how to make good 
Ei 4 >a money doing this delightful | bor e 

work for studios, stores, in 
lear Gals and trends ‘pend today tor 


your copy. 2. 
NATIONAL ART SCHOOL 
isis 5 Michigan Aven Dept. 2268, Chicage, U.S.A. 


MAKE MONEY COLORING PHOTOS 











To execute assignments and furnish us with 
stock pictures to sell. This reliable picture- 
selling and coaching agency markets your 
work to editors, art directors. 

Write for free market letter and details 


FREE-LANCE PHOTOGRAPHERS GUILD, Inc. 
219 E. 44th St., Dept. 9, New York, N. Y. 





WANTED: Photographers 








Preserve and File Your Negatives in Transparent 


GLASSINE NEGONTAINERS—S1 Buys: 


300 —23/4x3, 254x3/2, 234x334, 234x4Yq. 600—2x3'/2. 2x4. 
100-—334x5, 3x5, 3x52, 2354x5¥2. 350 —2x7, 234x6. 
250—2x10, 2x9, 234x8, 434x534. 450 — 234x5, 2x6. 


300-—354x6Y4, 2x8. 200—534x734, 3!/2x9! 


Cellophane Negontainers—For $1: 
250—3x3%%4. 200—3x5, 3x5'/2. 150—334x5, 
100-~434x534, 434x634, 534x734. 
Photographers’ Release Forms, 27—25c; 
All orders P’paid! C.0.D.’s Accepted. 


AE. LUTZ, 414-6 Avery « 
-FINE GRAIN 








35 mm film Generous 31/4 x 41/2 inch enlarge- 
D 1 d ments by the radically new Cc 
eveiope TRIC EYE CONTROL, assuring you 
Enlarged of beautiful, brilliant pictures from 


your negat 

Agfa Supre aM reloads—36 exp. 50c. 
Send for FREE mailing bag and 
complete. price list. 


BEST PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 5250 
Metropolitan Station, Los Angeles 


18 exposures 


65c 


36 exposures 


$1.00 





2, 2x4, 234xIl. 


334x644. 
(Sizes may be assorted.) 
175 for $1.00 

Money Back! 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Timing Action Shots 


(Continued from page 33) 








when the ball slips out of the carrier’s 
hands and goes spinning through the air 
in a disastrous fumble; the instant when 
the runner comes sprinting to the tape 
with an adversary’s breath hot on his 
shoulders —all these exciting occasions 


are lost forever unless you know how to 
catch them on film. 

It’s simple to develop split-second pre- 
cision for these action shots, with a little 
application. The first thing to do is study 
your camera. Bear in mind, for example, 
that in a single-lens reflex camera the 
mirror has to fly up out of the way be- 
fore the shutter can function. This is 
not necessarily detrimental to the taking 
of good action shots, as is proven by the 
fact that many of the best photographers 
in the business use this type of camera 
in covering sports. But you have to 
learn how to allow for any lag.. The 
same thing is true with regard to becom- 
ing accustomed to different cable releases, 
synchronizers, etc. 

Next, you must learn your own reflex 
time, and how to allow for it. You can 
speed up this reflex time if it’s too slow— 
but it’s more important to ascertain the 
duration of the reflex time itself. You 
can get a very good idea of this by the 
following method: Have a friend drop a 
rubber ball from shoulder height to the 
floor. With your camera empty, try re- 
leasing the shutter so that it opens at 
the exact instant the ball hits the floor. 

Do this several times. When you feel 
that you have the timing down pretty 
accurately, load the camera and make a 
few test shots. These will show you how 
far off you are, and you can then do a 
little more practicing. 

When you're satisfied with the results 
of this test, try having the ball thrown 
against a wall. This time shoot to catch 
the ball as it strikes the wall. In the 
beginning, have your friend throw the 
ball from the same distance each time, 
and at about the same speed. When 
you’ve mastered this step, have your 
pitcher alter his distance from the wall 
from time to time and change the speed 
of his throw. Complete your tests as 
before. 

You'll discover right away that this 
experiment not only will help you to ac- 
quire a faster trigger finger, but it also 
will enable you to coordinate your reflex 
time with the mechanical operation of 
the camera shutter. Before long you'll 
get so you can hit the action on the nose 
every time. 

There are many applications of this 
ability to call your photographic action 
shots. You may be especially interested 
in sports, children, animals, racing cars, 
trains, boats, or any number of other 
photographic subjects requiring a keen 
sense of the right instant on the part of 
the photographer. Whatever your special 
interest in this general field, it’s a great 
thrill to catch the “perfect” shot on film. 
And with a little simple practice, you'll 
soon be showing your friends some real 
action, caught on film.— 
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We have just moved into new and 
larger quarters at 12-14 Warren Street, 
New York City, where we will con- 
tinue to serve our thousands of friends 
with better facilities than ever before. 
We hasten to say that the only change 
is in location prices, service 
and satisfaction remain, as ever... 
HABER & FINK. 


GUARANTEED USED BARGAINS 


Kodak Duo 620, black, F.3.5, exc....$ 24.50 
2%x2% Primarflex, Trioplan F.3.5... 69.50 
National Graflex, Ser. I, B&L F.3.5... 34.50 
National Graflex, Ser. II, B&L F.3.5.. 47.50 
RNOR TRUE, BOW conic icaccaseeesenee 44.50 
BsCR Te, WORE Foi kc ccccenevue 115.00 
Comtex TE, Bommel OE. os asieswccvewace 139.50 
Devin 1 Shot Color nea 24%4x3% 

Dogmar F.4.5 Compur shutter, equal 

NN aaa Adnnale one Sark cial Gea ater 279.50 
Comtex 55f, Sonrat OS. ..6isces cde escs 164.50 
9x12 Zeiss Ideal B, feiss F.4.5, L.N. 69.50 
3x4em. Mz AKINETTE, ANTIC OM AR F.2 

as i. 5 lars es acallatoravachia ra mronbinaats etic wie are 39.50 
9x12 Zeiss M: iximar B, Zeiss F.4.5, exe. 49.50 
2144x2%4 Zeiss Super Ikonta BX, Tessar 

F.2.8, built in photo electric meter.. 159.50 
24%4x2% Argoflex, twin lens reflex, 

De MN. casein cee auiee seen 22.50 
Vest Pocket Exakta B, black, Zeiss 

cmon’ Siiiecincs. 2, «tN 6ie-w otarmaioka ase wee 79.50 
344x414 R. B. Tele-Graflex, Schneider 

pc ag 2 3. re Renee 54.50 
35mm, Weltini, Cassar F.2 9, me 52.50 
Kodak Duo 620, chrome, 3.5 Anast. 34.50 
35mm. Retina I, Ektar ieee 9.50 
244x3% SUPER PONTURA, cpld. rgfdr. 

ee eS tee ee 52.50 
ROLLEICORD 1A, Zeiss F.4.5 lens.... 49.50 
85mm. Zeiss Sonnar F.2, for Contax... 139.50 
Leica F, black, Elmar F.3.5.......... 84.50 


Zeiss Super Ikonta D (116 size) cpld. 
ragrar. Teles F.G.5, OBC... ccccvesces 64.50 


THIS MONTH'S SPECIAL 
Extension Tubes fer Leica 
12mm.—$1.25 22mm.—$1.35 
30mm.—$1.50 50mm.—$.75 
Zeiss Tenax II, Zeiss Sonnar F.2, case, 


NR Oe WE ows nreaw ae ceeeaes $124.50 
Korelle II, Radionar F.2.9........... 79.50 
Zeiss Super Ikonta B, Zeiss Tessar 

F.2.8, two window, case........... 9.50 
Vest Pocket twin lens Primarette, Zeiss 

ee Sk rR eee ee 37.50 
6%x9 Zeiss Miroflex, Zeiss Tessar 

2 a eng ne es 69.50 
21, x21, ue r Sport Dolly, cpld. rgfdr. 

Ze las es eee Rar eee 49.50 
24%4x2% Voig tainde r Focusing Brilliant, 

S&S ae ere ee 47.50 

2%4x3% Zeiss ‘Shouse C, Special, Novar 

Pee | ee eee er 34.50 
6%x9 Bentzin Primar, Zeiss Tessar 

Pee CUE o55.c0sss cleducewauees 44.50 
14-120 Ikomat A Special, Zeiss Tessar 

2 Ree RR a ee 52.50 
18cm. Zeiss Tele Tessar F.6.3 for Kine 


ET EI eee ran Pe ante 94. 

All used bargain offerings are sold under our 
10-day money back guarantee. 

Many other bargains in new 
and used photographic equip- 
ment of every description. 
EASY TERMS ARRANGED 
- - » TRADE IN your present 


equipment 
Write for Bargain List P 7 
Now 


HABER & FINK'Nc. 


12-14 WARREN ST., N.Y. BA. 7-1230 














WORK. IN A COOL, COMFORTABLE, 
SCIENTIFICALLY VENTILATED 
DARKROOM THIS SUMMER! x 




































Simple, efficient, novel-type blower 
200 cubic feet of air every minute. 


to ventilate one or two 


motor operates for a year without oiling. 


Single Unit Model: changes 65 


cu. ft. of air a minute 


At your photographic paring 


write for folder. 


ELKAY PHOTO wis Ine. 
Newark, N. J. 


7 Oliver Street 








A be yrs 


wy Ex ow. 
DEVELOPED, VAPORATED ( ENLARGED 
10 3X40N DEHLED EDGE WLOX PAPER 





America’s 


finest candid developing 
ultra fine-grain develop all rolls 


enlacgomente with wumerring precision 
Vaporate each negative: and zive brilliant 
deckled-edge prints on Velox paper! 


New ecientific Vaporating proce 


negatives with hard finish and a tects 


indefinitely against finger- rm 
roratches itmospheric changes 


Means tar better pictures! Sead rolls o: 
write for FREE sample print. handy 


mening containers ete 


Irder at these low prices. All prices 
given below, except reloads, ir slude 


ose eloping Vaporating, ealarcine 


14 and Beckted Edge priats on Velo x 


paper 

6 exposures, 35mm 

18 exposures, 35mm 

Reloads for 36 exposures. . 

Re ploads for 18 exposures 
xteen exp. No. 12 07 roll 

t ‘ight exp. roll ($82 28, Bantam ote.) 


ex BS 














AME RICAN. STS 


Bex 55 LA CROSSE, wisc 


VAPORATING 
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a 


—_ : 148 West 23rd St., 


PHOTO 
ENLARGER 


RE AL 
does fine w« 
matically A 
voce Ns gg on Pgh, “A al ul Re- 


“ire ~ular free 
lete 

a plete gn 

With an additt os F6.< 

t inch foc le A} 

MAT LENS $754. 














Your 36 exp. 

veloped, vaporated and one 

print of each frame, only $1.00 

rolls, 60c! Rush _ service 

TOMORROW. Send rolls now or 

FREE mailers, free print and 16 page book 
*‘Secrets of Taking Better Pictures’’! 


SUPERLABS, Box 550-P, 


35mm roll ultra-fine-grain de- 
< 4 
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Angle Shots Improve Your Movies 


(Continued from page 37) 








such a comparatively small picture there’s 
very little chance to discern any intimate 
detail in a long shot. 

Therefore, by all means make plenty 
of medium shots and closeups to go with 
your long shots whenever the people, or 
the things that they are shown doing are 
important to the idea you're trying to get 
across. It’s usually easy enough to get 
these close shots while you're filming, 
and it’s often impossible to get them 
when you're editing your film and find 
that you need them. 

In shooting these closer angles, remem- 
ber that you are not filming them as in- 
dependent units, but as what should be 
parts of a harmonious whole. There’s a 
great temptation, after you’ve got the 
basic long shot in the camera, to approach 
the closer shots with the thought that 
you’re now free to experiment and “be 
different.” The trouble with these abrupt 
changes is that the “differences” are apt 
to show up on the screen. 

Sometimes this “being different” mani- 
fests itself in a change of filters, or an 
increase or decrease in exposure. Some- 
times it will involve staging or direction. 
In any case it’s likely that your long shots 
and your closer shots won’t match, and 
this doesn’t help the continuity. 

In shooting closeups which are part of a 
sequence in which two or more people 
are conversing, another professional trick 
is helpful. This is to place the person to 
whose actions or words the actor being 
photographed is supposed to react just 
outside camera range. Let the two go 
through the action together—and al- 
though you'll actually be photographing 
only one ef them, you'll have the other 
one right on hand to “feed” him, as it 
were. Your actor will be looking in the 
right direction and reacting properly, so 
that your scenes will intercut smoothly. 
Always think of any scene as the camera 
sees it. 

An important phase of movie making 
is the use of unusual viewpoints, espe- 
cially low or high ones. “Cockeyed” 





| angles are another matter—they may 
| have some humorous value in certain 


types of sequences, but by and large 
you'll do well to avoid them. 

But low and high camera angles can 
be put to useful work. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that one of your actors is a girl 
who’s somewhat short in stature, and that 
you want to make her seem taller. Shoot- 
ing her from a camera position slightly 
lower than normal will make her appear 
inches taller. On the other hand, sup- 
pose you want to make a tall person seem 
shorter. In this case, reverse the proced- 
ure, and shoot with the camera slightly 
higher than normal. Naturally, this stunt 
mustn’t be overdone. The camera never 
should be placed so low or so high that 
its unnatural viewpoint will give the trick 
away. 

You may be wondering what’s to be 
done when you have a tall man and a 
petite girl in the same scene. Well, you 


| can often take advantage of the fact that 


the camera is viewing the scene with only 
one “eye.” This makes the person near- 
est the lens seem to be the taller one, 
in most instances. Thus, if you place 
the short girl nearest the camera, and 
keep the camera at about normal height 
from the ground, the girl will seem taller 
than she really is in comparison with 
the man. 

Of course, another method of arriving 
at somewhat the same effect is to have 
the shorter person stand on a box or some 
other low support. This has been done 
more than once in Hollywood produc- 
tions, and is effective in closeups or “two 
shots,” where the audience doesn’t get a 
view of the actors’ feet and legs. 

Still another use of viewpoint is in al- 
tering the apparent speed of moving ob- 
jects. In an extreme long shot, even a 
racing car will seem to be almost crawl- 
ing across the landscape, and a fast 
streamliner will glide across the screen 
like an unambitious worm. But as the 
camera comes closer to the moving object 
the apparent speed of the latter will in- 
crease, since it will move across the 
screen in less time. Users of still cam- 
eras are familiar with the same sort of 
phenomenon, it being necessary to use a 
faster shutter speed to “freeze” a mov- 
ing object as you approach it more 
closly. In both cases the speeding ob- 
ject travels a greater distance across the 
film during the exposure as you get 
closer to it, and therefore seems to be go- 
ing faster. 

In much the same way, action filmed 
from a high viewpoint usually seems to 
move more slowly than when shot from 
a more normal angle. And an action shot 
from an extremely low camera position, 
especially if the moving object is coming 
almost head-on into the picture, seems to 
move especially fast, and to accelerate 
its speed as it nears the camera. 

Finally we come to a phase of camera 
angles which is of special importance to 
those who are trying to tell stories with 
the camera—the psychological aspect. In 
shooting a picture enacted by children 
and told largely from the children’s view- 
point, use your camera from the chil- 
dren’s viewpoint, too. Keep the lens at 
what would be more or less the normal 
child’s eye-level. Thus, when you come 
to scenes in which adults appear, you'll 
find yourself shooting upward at them, 
giving your audience the same view of 
them that the child has. 

Similarly, if you want to present the 
action from the adult’s mental viewpoint, 
shoot from his physical viewpoint—at 
normal adult eye-level. 

In scenes where there is dramatic con- 
flict, camera angles can tell the audience 
which player is the under-dog, so to 
speak. This was brought out excellently 
several years ago in the professional film 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. In one scene 
Jekyll, physically and emotionally ex- 
hausted, pleads with his friend Dr. Lan- 
yon for forgiveness. Jekyll is crumpled 
up in a low chair, pleading piteously with 
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All 36 pictures on one sheet * Perforated to file in special 
binder * Provides quick reference index for any desired 
negative * Eliminates handling of film which remains 
in original roll * Checks exposures * Send 50c (no 
stamps) with each of your developed rolls. Undeveloped 
rolls, 25c extra. For further details and mailing bags write 


PERK PRINT PRODUCTS sccimcee’ maeriano 








AMERA 
ASES of 
mie ey 


es. CASE ILLUSTRATED $11.50 POSTPAID 
has 10 kets to hold movie and still camera, gee 
filters, one shade, films and accessories (zipper top and 
inner pocket and outside flap pocket); made of the —— 
brown or tan elk leather with cord welting; 12” long 
deep, 31/2” thick. 

ON YOUR ee ee CARRY YOUR EQUIPMENT 

IN OUR DELUXE GADGET BAG 


JR GAD BAG of pred buff heather with 3 canvas pockets, 
zipper top, only $4.00 postpa 

Other gadget bags, camera and accessory cases. Write for 
our new, illustrated catalogue. 





“YOUR CAMERA GUARDIAN’’ 








Get 5 FULL Refills 


® SUPER XX 
° PANATOMIC x 2712 FT. 


: = ULTRA SPEED $ 25 


© FINO PAN 
© DUPONT 1-2-3 
© INFRA-RED 


50 =Ft.—$2.25; 100 Ft.—$4.00 
e Bulk Winder (was $10)—$2.59 










LEADING VALUES it 
Guaranteed FRESH 


35~ FILM 


IN BULK 








Dealers Write! Bame day ship- 
DEVELOPING ments. (Po tpaid oF C.0.D.) Write 
free mailing 
ENLARGING = 
35mm. Jt == de- FREE een — Pne 
en. arcing " 

seme Smee Dal OFFER! ger Pinte 

d id lly tim 
prints of ‘oeny frame RELOADED 

—$1.50 per 36exp.roll. CARTRIDGES 


36 exp.— All Md Se 50c each 
3 for $1.25 















LOADE 
FREE ears MINIATURE 
with each de- FILM SUPPLY Co. 
130 46 St. 
od Ret Fe tus 











DEVELOPED 





in ultra fine 
grain formula 











> M ENLARGED 
M Each good frame to 3x5 
EICA, VAPORATED 
_! aun” To protect film and prevent 
UNIVEX., scratches CASH 
om | ancternins | Siena 8 
WALTER LABORATORIES 
bbe 1008 Glenmore Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








and Toned Prints From ANY 
Good Black-and-White 


It's easy—no bleach, no mess—just 
apply Mansfield Toners as directed. 6 
colors—Blue, Brown, Green, Magenta, 
Red or Yellow. Send for re pr int: 

‘Make Color Prints with Toners.”’ 


MANSFIELD PHOTO RESEARCH LABS. 


Dept. PP-7W, 701 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 





GUARANTEED—To read lower 
5 lowlight and higher highlight in- 


-.regardiess of price. 


& other Meter. 


7 H A ° ry T R oO} 

ELEGTRIC EXPOSURE MET 
For Stills or Movies 

Ask your dealer...or write 


PHAOSTRON co. ¢ ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 


| his friend; Lanyon sits behind his desk, 
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which is on a dais. 

The director of the film, Rouben Ma- 
moulian, remarked this to me about it: 
“The angle from which each of these 
characters was photographed served to 
heighten the contrast in personalities: 
Jekyll was photographed from above, 
looking up into the camera, an abject, 
pitiful creature. Lanyon was photo- 
graphed looking down at the camera—a 
stern and uncompromising judge. To 
make the contrast even more pronounced, 
I placed three-inch lifts under the legs 
of Lanyon’s chair.” 

If you saw this movie you may recall 
many interesting scenes from it, but 
chances are you won’t remember the one 
just described, which the director con- 
sidered among the most important. The 
reason you don’t remember it is that it 
was perfectly done—so perfectly that 
while you got the subconscious message 
in it you failed to notice the trick by 
which the message was put over. And 
that’s the supreme test of any camera 
angle. 

Remember, any photographic trick 
which calls attention to itself is bad. 
Good photography is best when it’s so 
perfect that it is ignored. It is then that 
members of the audience—whether the 
film be professional or amateur—forget 
photography and think only of what the 
camera is showing them.—f 


Simple Parallax Adjustment 


OST filmpack, plate, and cut-film 

cameras which are fitted with eye- 
level optical viewfinders can readily be 
adjusted for parallax by means of the 
side-swing. Here’s how I “calibrated” 
my camera for this purpose: 

First, I stretched cross-hairs between 
diagonal corners of the front lens of the 
viewfinder, using rubber cement to hold 
the cross-hairs in place. Then I drew 
pencil lines between diagonal corners of 
the groundglass, to locate its center. 

The camera was set up horizontally on 
a tripod, with the groundglass being lo- 
cated just 3 feet from the target. By 
keeping my eye a short distance back of 
the viewfinder, and moving the camera 
slightly, I was able to center on the tar- 
get the spot where the hairs crossed in 
the front lens of the viewfinder. The 
next step was to focus the camera, and 
turn up the side-swing adjustment screw 
so as to center the target image where 
the pencil lines cross on the groundglass. 
When this was done, I used a needle to 
scratch a short line on the bottom of the 
U which supports the lens and shutter. 
This mark was made opposite the center- 
ing mark on the U-base. 

Finding the proper place for scratching 
a 6-foot parallax mark simply required 
moving the camera back until it was 6 
feet away from the target and repeating 
the process. So, also, for the 8-foot mark, 
Knowing the distances for which the 
scale now corrects parallax, I’ve made no 
effort to engrave the proper numerals 
opposite the marks. But the system has 
proven handy when I wanted to make a 
quick, accurate adjustment for parallax 
in a hand-held close shot——Duke Man- 
they, Chicago, Ill. 












We hav? just moved into new and larger 
quarters at 12-14 Warren Street, New York 
City, where we will continue to serve our 
thousands of friends with better facilities than 
ever before. We hasten to say that the only 


change is in location . . . prices, service and 
Satisfaction remain, as ever .. . HABER & 
FINK. 


GUARANTEED USED BARGAINS 


8mm. Cine Kodak Model 25, F.2.7....$ 27.50 
8mm. Bell & Howell, 134A, Cooke 

yf 2 a er Seniesa 42.50 
8mm. Keystone, K-8, F.3.5 lens...... 14.50 
8mm. Keystone, K-8, 4 eee 23.50 
8mm. Bell & Howell Sportster, Ana- 

pax F.2.5 focusing mount...... 62.50 
8mm. Cine Kodak Model 20, F.3.5.... 16.50 
16mm. Simplex Pockette, smallest mag- 

azine loading, F.3.5, exc....... 27.50 
16mm. Simplex Pockette, Trioplan, F.2.8 34.50 
16mm. Cine Kodak, Model K, F.1.9.... 52.50 


16mm, Cine Kodak Model B, F.1.9, exc. 34.50 
16mm. Bell & Howell Auto Load Mas- 

ter, latest model, Cooke, F.1.8.. 145.00 
16mm. Bell & Howell 70A, Cooke, F.3.5 27.50 
l6mm. Bell & Howell 70A, Cooke, F.1.5 57.50 
8mm. Bolex, Plasmat F.1.5, 1” Cooke, 

F.1.8; 14%” Dallmeyer and wide 

ample attachment ..<.ccccvecce 234.50 





NEW... WIDE ANGLE ATTACHMENT 
for 8mm. cameras 

Simply screw it on and double the field of 

view of your lens without loss of speed or 

definition specify camera and lens 

when ordering ONLY... $21.00 











16mm. Ampro K D projector, 750 watt. 94.00 
8mm. Bell & Howell projector, 500 
ee ee are 64.50 
8mm. Keystone M8—300 watt........ 24.50 
l6mm. Bell & Howell 129D, 750 watt, 
1600 ft. arms., F.1.6, rheostat.. 134.50 


16mm. B & H Standard, 200 watt.... 27.50 
16mm. Kodascope Model G, Ser. II, 750 
ee 8. eee eer 79.50 
8mm. Keystone R-8, 500 watt......... 34.50 
l6mm. Victor 25 Sound, A.C.-D.C, 750 
eee 129.50 


Specials on Film from Rental Library 


16mm. Sound . "tse ai tee ..8 

reels, OKC. eevee verre eens eens 12.50 
16mm. Sound. .‘‘Football, 1940’’..L.N. 10.50 
16mm. Sound..‘‘Boy Meets Dog’’..L.N. 10.50 
8mm. Silent.‘‘Battle for France’’.L.N. 3.25 
8mm. Silent. .‘‘War in China’’. .L.N. 3.25 
8mm. Silent...‘‘Exotic Egypt’’...L.N. 3.85 
8mm. Silent..‘‘Fun in Florida’’..L.N. 3.25 
16mm. Silent . . ‘‘Bali’’ . . like new.. 5.25 
16mm. Silent.‘‘Pathe News 1937’’.L.N. 4.50 


Our listing of F. R. 8mm. Editor in June is- 
sue due to typographical error. 


All used bargain offerings are sold under our 
10-day money back guarantee. 


Many other bargains in new 
and used photographic equip- 
ment of every description. 


EASY TERMS ARRANGED 
. - TRADE IN your present 
equipment 


Write for Bargain List P7 
Now 


HABER & FINK’. 


12-14 WARREN ST., N.Y. BA. 7-1230 














NEWEST PHOTOGRAPHIC 


BOOK FREE ! 


100 PAGES OF LATEST 
CAMERAS—CHEMICALS 
ENLARGERS—PROJECTORS 
LENSES—SUNDRIES 
FILM—ACCESSORIES 


Here it is — Norman Willet’s 
Brand new Camera Book It’s 
loaded with money-saving bar 
gains 100 pages of everything 
in photography 


We'll Send It Free 












We want you to have this sent 

catalog It’s just ¢ omplet 

hot off the press You'll find FREE 

in it the newest and latest 

equipment of Famous Manufacturers Agfa, Bell and 
Howell, Eastman, Leitz, Revere, Zeiss and many others, 

as well as hundreds of the famous Norwil (Norman 
Willets Own line of money-saving items This new 
book is yours for the asking Simply send your name | 
and address on a penny postcard We'll send it abso- | 
lutely FREE Writ Box Pol todays Now 


NORMAN- WILLETS 


CAMERA RY £6) 9 8) 
330 W. WASHINGTON STREET ¢ CHICAGO 








3415" 
NEW process gives lifelike reproduction, eliminat- 
ing all grain trouble, distortion and flatness. 


ALL PRINTS ARE BEAUTIFULLY MOUNTED 


From 16 mm., 35 mm and sizes of Koda- 
rome and ther color Tr I 
teamed ""Siuationte 
eeaeeeapent Size Print Prints 
 « 9 3 SS tere $1.25 $1.10 
3”"x ee ipcerasan adele mae ae 2.00 1.75 
ES coi ueatauinednin 3.50 3.00 
og | See a ee 5.00 4.50 


*With original order. 
Send Money and Film with Order, Prints’ Returned Prepaid 


Send for FREE Equipment Catalog 


LA SALLE CAMERA COMPANY 
133 W. Jackson Bi. 
Chicago, Ill. Dept.B-7 


(RAY 


PHOTOGRAPHY | 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES to meet Commercial 
demands or Technical training for army use. Sub- 


jects covered: Illustrative, Portrait, Fashion, 
Architectural, Exterior, Int»rior, Industrial, Cata- 
log, Color, News, Retouching, Tinting, Copying, 
Airbrush. Studies include camera operation, light- 
ing, composition, enlarging, printing and other 
essential basic training. Personal training - ex- 
pert instruction - individual advancement. Finest 
equipment. Day, Half Day or Evening Classes. 
Write Dept. PP7, 116 S. Michigan Bivd., CHICAGO 



















Accurate Low Cost ONLY 
DARKROOM SCALE $9 75 
@ No Weights to Lose ° 
@ Metric & Avoirdupois 
@ Chemical-proof Pan 
@ Acid-proof White Finish 

Write for Free Data Sheet 

Ph 
MANSFIELD "hots, Research 


Dept. PP-7Y t 








701 So. La Salle St., Chicago a> 
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Polarize Your Pictures 
(Continued from page 35) 











will be discussed later in this article. 

Light-colored buildings frequently are 
hard to photograph well on bright days. 
Glare from the sunlit side of a building 
is apt to produce too much contrast and 
hide a lot of detail. The polarizing filter 
is the solution to this problem. It not 
only cuts out the reflection, reducing 
glare, but when used properly can pro- 
duce the effect of increasing film latitude. 
By this is meant that there will be detail 
in highlights and shadows alike, a condi- 
tion which usually is sought after by 
careful photographers. 

While some degree of reflection control 
is possible with a polarizing filter at the 
lens alone, almost complete control is 
possible with filters at both lens and 
lights. Reflections can be accentuated or 
completely eliminated merely by revolv- 
ing the camera filter. Minute changes 
in reflection can be accomplished which 
would be next to impossible to make by 
shifting the lights around. And shadow 
detail and color saturation are greatly 
enhanced. 

The usual procedure in photographing 
silver and other bright metallic objects 
is to rub them with putty to subdue re- 
flections. Lighting must be handled very 
carefully in this type of work, too. Sur- 
face-dulling and elaborate lighting are 
done away with simply by using polariz- 
ing filters on lens and light source. Not 
all reflections from the metal can be cut 
out by this means, but vastly improved 
effects are obtainable. Care must be 
taken, however, not to use the polarizing 
effect to its fullest extent here, lest the 
metal be made to appear as if it had 
been coated with black lacquer. 

By using two polarizing filters together 
at the lens you get the effect of a variable 
neutral density filter. The light passing 
through the first filter is polarized, and 
by revolving the second filter you can 
cause this light to be admitted in any 
desired amount. By this means you can 
photograph such things as incandescent 
lamp filaments, electric arcs, the interiors 
of furnaces, and other subjects which are 
so bright as to be beyond the range of 
most shutter speed and aperture com- 
binations. 

Polarized light itself exhibits many 
properties which make interesting photo- 
graphic subjects. As it passes through a 
piece of crumpled cellophane, polarized 
light causes interference color patterns 
which can be seen and photographed 
through a polarizing filter. Many chem- 
ical crystals, when deposited in thin lay- 
ers on glass, will produce beautiful col- 
ored polarization patterns. Ordinary hypo 
(sodium thiosulfate) is one such sub- 
stance. You can change the colors of 
these patterns at will, either by rotating 
the polarizing filter or the subject, or 
by merely changing your angle of view. 
When the filter has been rotated 90 de- 
grees the patterns will be made up of the 
complementary colors of the original 
colors. 

Kits for making projection experiments 
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To Successful Pictures 


Free illustrated catalog, crammed 
with hundreds of new and used bar- 
gains. Lists everything photographic—still and 
movie cameras, films, lenses, equipment—at tre- 
mendous savings. Liberal trade-in allowances. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or your money back. 10-day 
trial. Write for your FREE Copy—just out. Hurry! 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. Since 1899 


Dept. G-17, 230 S. Wabash Ave., -» Chicago, mh 



















ON SELECTED DOUBLE WEIGHT MATT PAPER 


314x412, _— 412x412 from 
35 MM ete... 4c square neg. .. 6c 


Mazsimem Maximum 
charge for this 1 charge for this 1 







and Fine Grain and fine grain 


Developing and developing and 
enlarging 36 enlarging 12 
Exp Roll .... Exp. Rolls. 


FINE GRAIN DEVELOPING ANY SIZE ROLL 25c¢ 
Your Money Back, if not satisfied 
Send for FREE Mailing Bags, Samples, Price List 


NATIONAL PHOTO LABORATORIES 








55 W.42" ST. DEPT.P N.Y.C. 





New and Used 
LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCES 
Write your wants. Dept. P-7 


SINCE 1B9O CAMERA EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS 


alate (0) 1 4-7 ® ar cae 
11G FULTON ST. NEW YORK CITY 


C.S.1. TIMER | 


All Electric 
Synchronous Driven 
Automatic 
75 Second Range 
Silent 
Pre-set Stop 
Guaranteed $8.95 
At your dealer or 
CENTRAL STATES 
INSTRUMENT CO. 
Route No. 4 
Madison, Wisconsin 


PICTURE Wier. 
. ERVICE - 


ALL PICTURES WANTED. Just send your 
NAME and ADDRESS on BACK of picture. 
FREE — GEN UINE ee 

FRAME for yi 

















pocket 


pictures sent with your 

REGISTRATION and FILE NU MBE: R_ by re- 

turn mail When picture accepted WE NO- 

| YOU. No pictures returned. Enclose 

5c in stamps or coin for mailing and 
Racdtine. 


PICTURE ADVERTISING SERVICE 
333 S. Market St. Chicago, Il. 





Nationally known new and used cameras 
lenses and photographic equipment ot low 
est prices Old equipment accepted in trade 


LENSES 


Largest Stock “of Cameras and 
Equipment in the South 





1003 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HOLLYWOOD ART NEGATIVES 


Ma 4 Pour own la arge, beautiful prints of HOLLYWOOD 
MOD *‘oomph"’ girls, P Our fine negatives as- 
sure go. prints every time. Excellent for stu 

dents of art and art photography. COMPLETELY NEW 
SAMPLES offered to all new and old customers at 
new LOW PRICE of: TWO 35 mm size for 25c; TWO 
214 in. or 214x314” size for 50c (specify). Price 
list with samples only. Send COIN 

7 Went bo lade SERVIC 

P. O. Box 739 De AG HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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me “ Lotack SPECIAL! 


| GUARANTEED LIKE NEW 


Liberal ha in Allowances. WMundreds of good 
buys — Write for Bargain List P-7. 


Lotock CAMERAS, Inc. | 


ion . & 42nd St. 
. 42nd _S St. 


| 16 MM. Cine Mag. F1.9—L.N...........-+- $ 83.25 | 
Contax Bie em EEAIE, ccceccccesceves 132.50 
Contax 135 MM. Lens—L.N. ............... 110.00 | 
G.E. Meter ae errr 16.00 
| Kodak 35, F3.5—Case—L.N weieaceareneee 27.50 | 
| 30x40 Beaded DeLuxe Screen............... 8.75 
WAU MINN WHER o soo ccs cnccewecccaccnee 11.50 | 
| Keystone K-8, F2.7 Camera—L.N. ......... 24.25 | 
Keystone Proj. A-81—L.N. reer 
| Agfa Speedex, F4.5—Case—L.N. .........--. 23.50 | 
MEE POUMIEE, GEG. ooo cones cccccvccsecccsi 4.25 
| Argus C2, F3.5—Case- LN. ses eeerseseeeee 19.50 | 
Bessa, %-120 Skopar 4.5 5— C. R. Case..... 27.50 
| &” B&L Kodak Anast, F6.3 Shutter......... 24.50 | 
| aa 


New York City ry 

















15 “POPULAR 
1 STANDARD 
CHECKBOO! 


THE WIDEST CHOICE 
OF 35mm SERVICES 


36 exp. rolls ultra fine 
grain developed, 
veporated and 
enlarged 


SPECIAL M’ 


“DELUXE 
Many ettroctive roll film services, inci. . ~ " 











Send your rolls today, or write tor tull inferme- 
etion, tree moiling begs ond detailed price list to 


AMATEUR FOTO GRAPHIC SERVICES, 


130 WEST 46th ST NYC - Plrone LOngacre 5-5483 











Develo od | 
hak 









18 exp. 75¢ 36 exp. Reloads 50c 
Single or Double Frame Ultra Speed Pan. 
We ‘finish all other miniature and a oh size film in our 


famous 3% x 4% auty Prints—Deckled, Embossed 
Margin, and Embossed Date. 8 exp. No. 828 an ad 127, 

B5c. 12 exp. splits, 45c. 16 exp. splits, 55c. Send roll 
= money or write for free mailers and complete 
price list. You will agree that our Modern methods 
and long experience DO make a BIG difference. 
























Artistic Contact Finishing. 8 exp. rolls com- 


plete set of Deckled edge Ray in Sn apey 
Album. Credits for failures. FREE Enlarge- 
ment coupon with each sell. 





MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 
Dept.9, Box 5440A, Chicago, lil. ‘J 





























GUARANTEED FRESH STOCK. “RELOAD YOUR OWN” 
GROUP NO. 1 RELOADED GROUP NO. 2 
E. K. Plus X CARTRIDGES E. K. Panatomic X 
E. K. Super X 36 exp. each E. K. Super XX 
Dup. Sup. No. 1 (ine. film G cart.) Agfa Supreme 
infra Red Group 1—3 for $1.00 Dup. Sup. No. 2 
25 tt.—$1.00 Group 2—3 for $1.25 25, ft. —$1.25 
50 #t.—$2.00 . ~ 50 ft.—$2.25 
100 ft.—$3.50 Mirmum Order $1100 ft. —$4.25 
Postpaid in USA Colifornia Buyers add Sales Tax. 
PACIFIC COAST FILM CO., 2520,%iSiere Bonita. 











THE c. Ss. I. FLUTED PRESS 


T he C. S.1. Press features fluted 





platen which permit rapid dry- 
ing of ‘grinte and spring tension 
which keeps the piatens apart 
or rapid loading. The platens 
are made of the finest Ponderosa 
Pin available (not plywoed) 
and are rigidly braced with four 
channel steel sections in the 
8x10 and 11x14 size and two 
in the 5x7 size. 

Sx7.. ° $2.25 

8x10 3.25 

lixi4 4.25 

Route 4, Madi wi i 


Central States Instrument C 








BRILLIANT ENLARGEMENTS 
35MM—Rolleicord—1, of 127 


16 EXPOSURE ROLL (% of 127, 

etc.), fine grained developed and 

good frames enlarged to 34x4% by 

Photo Electric Eye Method........ 

Write for Complete Price List, free mailing bag 
and ‘‘Hints for Better Photography.’ 





Box 86, Huntington Park, Calif. 





] HOME PHOTO SERVICE 
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with polarized light are available com- 
mercially, and include a block in which 
to place the polarizing filters, several pre- 
pared disks of crystals and other mate- 
rials, and instructions on how to make 
the various setups. With a kit of this 
sort and a set of filters you can detect 
and photograph internal strains in glass 
and various plastics. 

Having described some of the many 
uses of polarized light in photography, 
let’s set down a few generalities regard- 
ing the handling of the filters. 

A polarizing filter in front of the light 
source is not effective if a diffuser is 
used between the filter and the subject. 

Don’t use filters designed especially for 
lens use over light sources, or vice versa. 
(In some cases a projection filter can be 
used with the camera, but generally it’s 
best to employ a filter designed for cam- 
era use.) 

Don’t leave a polarizing filter (or any 
other cemented filter, for that matter) 
where it may become too warm. And re- 
member that it must be kept clean and 
safe from scratching or chipping. 

Don’t expect the polarizing filter to do 
more than it is capable of doing. When 
using the filter over the lens alone, al- 
ways select a camera position which al- 
lows the reflections to arrive at the polar- 
izing angle (about 37 degrees). Never 
expect to get dark sky effects when pho- 
tographing directly towards or away from 
the sun. 

Metallic reflections cannot be entirely 
eliminated by means of the polarizing 
filter. 

Always remember to allow a factor of 
about 2, depending on the exact type and 
make of filter you are using. 

Always use a lens shade with a polar- 
ization filter; otherwise extraneous light 
will interfere with the effect desired. 

Just like any other photographic equip- 
ment, polarizing filters are not cure-alls. 
When properly used, however, they'll 
prove to be of considerable benefit to the 
earnest photographer. Many good pic- 
tures can be improved, and many here- 
tofore impossible subjects can be photo- 
graphed with the help of this newest ad- 
dition to the filter family.—= 


Emergency Print Dryer 

WO of your ferrotype tins set in 

pyramid fashion over an electric 
bulb will make an efficient emergency or 
permanent print 
dryer. Hinge your 
tins at the top with 
pieces of adhesive 
tape, and use a 
piece of wood for a 
baseboard. Nails or 
brads in this base- 
board will hold 
your tins in a pyra- 
mid. A 60-watt or 
larger bulb can then 
be placed inside the pyramid and the 
heat from the bulb will speed up the 
drying of your prints. If you have large 
tins, a bulb can be placed at either end. 
When hinging your tins, make sure the 
shiny surface is on the outside. The tins 
can be separated in a jiffy for polishing. 
—Walter Masson, Boston, Mass. 





Lamp under tins. 
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Anp THAT's our sToRY 
IN A NUTSHELL! 


NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME you can get full color 
prints of your best scenes—AT A PRICE YOU CAN 
AFFORD! 

An 8” x 10” genuine 3-color wash-off relief print 
on paper, individually balanced, and beautifully 
mounted (made from your 35 mm or Bantam-size 
Kodachrome transparencies) for only $3.00—addi- 
tional prints from the same negative, if ordered 
within 60 days, but $1.00 per print. 

One caution—DO NOT send in your transparencies 
mounted in GLASS SLIDES as the glass breaks in 
the mail and injures your film. Remove the glass and 
send the film only. 

Order direct or through your camera dealer. One 
week service. 35 mm or Bantam-size transparencies 
only. Terms are cash with order plus a ten cent mail- 
ing charge for each print ordered, or C.O.D. Send 


in your transparencies now! 


(OLOK DAVY Ine. 


1711 NORTH VERMONT AVE; HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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or ; 
PLEASURE or PROFIT 


are for profitable business or 
a nating hobby, at home under 
guidance of onl instructors. No previ- 
ous experie ry, common school 
education sufficient. Many earn while learn- 
ing. Our practicn4 studio methods also quali- 


booklet, “Op 
raphy,” partichiars a 
—— 
apg oes Seyo0i, oF F PHOTOGRAPHY eee. 
Bend booklet, _lpportunities in M Photography.” full =. 


and requiremen’ 

BDMMBvecvacsccccesoccccsseecovces mg Coc cccccocccoce MGO.ccscccccees 
Address. .....cccccecsceceseees adewecccccecesecccccesecesecseseee® 
Clip. ccccccccccccccccceccccns $Rdec vcccccccccccccecs Btate. ++ +000 ° 
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{GLOSSARY OF PHOTOGRAPHIC VALUES}- 


wnree S NEW List of any one. of- -a-kind 
Bargains—All tems eq 

ORDER idle Draven y— AVOID. *DISAPPOINTMENT 

Argus C- 3.5 Range Finder $ 17.50 

Dollina 11 'r 2 ~ Z "Ponaaa Rge. Finder 59.50 

Kodak 35 5 a Finder Coupled 34.50 


SRAPNIS - GRAPLEX 
x5 Anniversary Spec Gr aphi F 
es 





5 C.Z. 
97.50 
144x314 Speed Graphic F 4.5 Ektar 89.50 
x5 “SP ne Tessar F 4.5.. 67.50 
14x Thornton Reflex R.B. F 4.5 Cooke 
5” Tens 39.50 
4x41 Graflex K.A. F 4.5 lens 1 44.50 
SPECIALS 
ter. $12.50 


inder ** 
Finder 89.50 
Automatic F3.5 ¢ 





Leica 90mm F 4 
135mm Hector F 
135mm Elmar F 
Vidom_ Finders 25.95 
NEW RAVEN HALFTONE SCREEN 
for Color Projection Write For Catalog 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
New Bargains in Used & New 








Cameras & Equip- 
Bargain 


ment — Yours for the asking — Write for 
Bulletin 











HAIG ant FIC TH 
dries film in 15 minutes 


MAKE PRINTS 
WITHIN 1 HOURof 
LAST EXPOSURE 





Scientifically de- 
signec exclusive 
features include 
Oo — 
Forced warm air 
circulation for rapid 
dust-fre« irying 
—-e-— 
375 sq inches of 
drying surface 
-O-— 
Five blac fan 
Nichrome heating 
elemet 
+o 
Heavy duty motor 
Spring belt arive 
Price, with 


f 1 Im 
clips 6 ft d 
an 4 detailed ir 


i structions, $19.95 





CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 


1053 S$. OLIVE ST . LOS ANGELES 


Use GENER 





CALF 


double 
mim. 
Straight 8 





i 
LOAD YOUR OWN SPOOLS and Save Money 
A FINE GRAIN a ag pee OUTDOOR Sermi-Ortho Film. 
For use in Cine Koda Keystone Leve ilm and Univex 
Also ag x or sites, Pr : Pre mevhe 
Powders. m Processing Instructions with all F 


Im orders 

5 in “dbl post- Spools:| nivex 15¢ 

200 2.55 $1.75 bis Eastman Filtno 40¢ 
100 ft. straight 8, for Univex, Revere, Keystone, $1.00 ptpd. 
400 ft.’roll GENERA 16mm. in tin reel container $4.25 ptpd, 


Simplified Presestine gers including our Prepared Powders: 
sid Dble. 8 & 16, $4.95. 


cessing simplified by use 


For 30 ft. Single 8, $3.3 » express. 
Processing Soames ay . Gal Set $1. 25; One Gal. Set $1.8 
Write to us for Film sample, « and Our processing prices 


FROMADER GENERA COMPANY, Davenport, lowa 
“BETTER PICTURES” 00 
* 











ANY 35MM. ROLI 6 exposures doveleney 
and printed to size 34x 1.0O¢ 18 
POSURE ROLI 60« No 127 SPLIT 
CANDID ROLI 16 exposures 


and printed to 


only 50c 


enlarged, on 
Send 


developed 

31 x 4! 

Films fine developed, 
——— Service. 


grain 
Kodabromide Paper 
roll and money tod 
LL REPRINTS 3c EACH 
VAPORATED—i0c Additional Per Roll 


BETTER PICTURES 


2523 Lawrence Ave., Dept. P, Chicago, Ill. 
Sen 





d Sc stamps or coin to cover mailing charges. 





Cloudscapes 


(Continued from page 30) 














kept in mind if you are to make the most 
of the opportunity. These are perspec- 
tive, exposure, judgment of distance, and 
lighting. 

The matter of perspective in making 
cloudscapes is something to which those 
who photograph only from the ground 
rarely give attention. Yet I'd say that it 
is one of the most important considera- 
tions if you want cloud pictures that are 
spectacularly beautiful. You've got to 
remember that clouds almost always pre- 
sent a flat surface toward the earth. It 
is above this flat surface that they mount 
into the sky in their endless variety of 
ever-changing formations. It is obvious, 
then, that the most advantageous view- 
point is either on their own level or 
above them, where you can see the 
clouds in all their glory. 

Remember, also, that you’re traveling 
at rather a high rate of speed. The cloud 
formations themselves are constantly 
changing shape, and you are shooting 
from a swiftly changing viewpoint. Be- 
cause of this, a particularly weird or 
beautiful formation may be visible to you 
only for a matter of seconds. You’ve got 
to make the most of it while it lasts, so 
keep your camera open in your lap, ready 
for instant action. 

I’ve been asked whether I don’t lose 
some good opportunities while I’m taking 
meter readings and setting the camera 
accordingly. The answer is no. You will 
find that the particular type of cloud for- 
mation through which or above which 
you are flying is pretty constant, for 
periods of time ranging from several 
minutes to an hour or more. The aver- 
age light conditions are reasonably con- 
stant during those periods. 


I take an exposure reading, set the 
camera, and shoot for several minutes 
without another reading. Usually, a 


reading every five minutes will give you 
an accurate check on the light. There 
are times, however, when there are rapid 
and definite changes. But these are so 
apparent that you will notice visually the 
change in light intensity and know that 
you had better take another reading. 

The big difficulty with exposure is that 
you are dealing with more light than you 
usually encounter while on the ground. 
Light is all about you; the vault of the 
sky itself is of considerably greater area 
than that above you when you are on 
the earth’s surface. Furthermore, light 
bounces and dances from the clouds in a 
dazzling manner. Their white surfaces 
and convolutions act as reflectors on 
every side. Very often the scale of my 
exposure meter won’t record the light — 
the needle jumps up as far as it will go 
and jams there. 

In that case, I just have to guess. I 
usually take the highest reading on my 
meter, get an f-number for the fastest 
shutter speed on my camera (1/100 sec- 
ond), and then stop down one or two 
notches beyond that. At such small aper- 
tures the latitude of the film will cover 
any error within reason, and further 
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FINE 
GRAIN 


S 


33 MM FILM 


developed sx». enlarged 


Any 36 exposure roll of film 
fine grain processed and each 
good ne =p enlarged to = 
proximately 3” x4” on single 
weight glossy bapes for only 1.00 

8 EXPOSUR: OLLS developed and enlarged 
to twice wide negative size for 


only 
Ask for FREE Booklet 


Rush your films today. 
Dept. 2G1 


when you order 
Box 485 MADISON SQUARE P.0. NEW YORK, WY. 
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FREE 1941 THALHAMMER CATALOG 


24 pages chock full of interesting 
facts ... pictures of Thalhammer 
tripods and accessories; this catalog 
can be yours by just writing the 
THALHAMMER COMPANY, 4663 San 
Fernando Road, Glendale, Califor- 
nia. 












| » ~ Eveready Cases 
For All Argus C Models 


Made full grain 
smooth cowhide, black or 
brown. Sponge rubber in 
top and bottom, The neatest 
and most compact case on 
the market today. 

$4.15 Post Paid 


Special Cases Made to Order 


Russell L. Allison, Mfgr. 
1639 £. 83d Place, Chicago 


of heav 








‘im it like a Rifle” 


Nationally known new and used cameras, 
lenses and photographic equipment at low 
est prices Old equipment accepted in trade 


ro CAPITAL 
CAMERA 


EXCHANGE 


Largest Stock of Cameras and 
Equipment in the South 


WRITE 

US FOR 

PHOTO 
EQUIPMENT 


1003 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


36 EXPOSURES 


Fine grain 
processed 


ceo: 
x4 











35 mm. 
DEVELOPED 
ENLARGED ..,.2e3et's 
REFILLED ed with ‘Super- 


Supreme, 
film. 





FOR 
ALL 


18 exposures processed and cartridge refilled for 75c 
Pro ae service—Returned postpaid 
UB MAIL FILM SERVICE 
127 pepenan STREET OSTON, MASS. 















™ FITS ALL CAMERAS, still 
39% or movie, with tripod socket 
. & eye level finder. HOLDS 

— CAMERA STEADY! Wide 


latitude adjustment to fit you 
& camera. Attractive walnut 
finish. 

FREE CIRCULAR! 


HILL MFG. CO., Neosho, Mo. 








20 ‘ice 2x2 SLIDES 51 


Special Offer—unusual scenic, travel and pic- 
torial views—full double 35mm size, sharp and 
clear—mounted, ready to show in any stand- 
ard projector. 20 for $1. 40 for $2. All dif- 
ferent. 10 Art Slides, $1; 20, $2; 30, $3. 
List of other subjects sent with each order. 


ART SLIDE CO., Sippo Lake P-7, Canton, O. 


CAMERA REPAIRS 


Bellows Made To Order 


Shutters repaired. 
expert service. All ma 
Low cost. Fully Guaranteed. 
WRITE TODAY 
FREE estimate. Give make and model 


UNITED CAMERA Ine.  §'5'5, Belmont 
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YOULL BE 
DELIGHTED $ 


35mm.Film Developed 
36 Enlargements 






Prove it to yourself—send 
your next roll to us. Fine 
grain developing, ‘‘electric-eye” preci- 
sion. Film vaporated to protect against 
damage. Modern Beauty prints 34 x 
4%, deckled, with embossed margin 
and date. If less than 25 prints FREE 
print credit. Send $1.00 and roll or 
write for Free Mailers. 





Professional contact finishing. 8-Ex- 
\ posure roll developed and complete set 
of Super Professional prints. Print 
credit for poer exposures. 


U. S. PHOTO SERVICE 


Box 5710-A Dept. A Chicago 








FINE 
GRAIN 


DEVELOPED ann ENLARGED 


Roll... 


@ Any 36 Exposure : 
chemically 


fine grain developed, 


hardened and brilliantly enlarged 


to 3144x4% on double weight Matt 
Paper. 
18 Exposure Roll 65c 
Money back If not satisfied 
Send for Free samples, mailing bag an 


STANDARD iin SERVICES 


BOX 392 GRAND CENTRAL PO.N.Y.C..N-Y. 


d price list 








For all 
flash conditions— 
Open & shut, Synchro.< 
Sunlight-synchro flash ‘ 


Flash Meter 











FRANCIS X. DOTTERWEICH, DUNKIRK, N. Y. 
Wa «=6EXPOSURE METERS SINCE 1910 2 


Have You Investigated SPEED-0-COPY? 


*New device affords all advantages of Studio View Camera, 
FOR OWNERS OF LEICA, CONTAX or ARGUS 


will greatly improve your photography through its exclusive 
GROUND GLASS FOCUSIN Not only assures finer detail 
nd composition, but cives negative-size view of subject; 
deal for repreduction, copy work, and small object study. 


AT ALL BETTER DEALERS WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
4 
D. PAUL SHULL f2,f ‘rin" £5S* ansetes, catit. 


35mm. processeo VOC 
36 exposure rolls (except fi grain 
leveloped (Eastman DK-20) and 
larged to 3”x4” 90c. Cartridge reloaded with 
Eastman Pius X, 35c. 1 exposure rolis, 55c, re- 
oad 20c. Films permanently protected by 
lutionary CRYOLYTE Process Fast service. Satis- 
Free mailing bag, sample print 














**Mercury’’) ne i 
beautifully en- 














faction guaranteed. 
Write: 


TECHNIFINISH LABORATORY 


35mm. Candid Camera Specialists 
Dept. 47, 641-645 Brown St., Rochester, N. Y. 


PLAY SAFE! 


Film goes 
in here 








PROTECT PRICELESS 
NEGATIVES AND PRINTS 


At last a filer that files negative and 
print in one—with classification data on 
bock! Protect priceless films from loss 
and damage this easy way. Cost is low. 
2g x 2a ($1—100}; 21, x 3% ($1—75); 
3/, x 41/4 & 4x5 ($2—100}. 

or FOR SAMPLES—send 


te cover postage ond handling 





10¢ 























[ete on back Products Research Co., Stamford, Conn. 

36 
Exp. Rolls 

$1.00 
Fine 

Grain 18 
Developed Vaporated |Exp. Rolls 

To Prevent Scratches... 60c 





ENLARG 
Beautiful quality prints 
le wt. glossy paper 36 Exp. $1; dou- 






5 : ED TO 3%4x4% 
16 Prints or uaranteed. Sin- 


8—4x6 Beau- 


tiful n- »le wt. portrait paper $1.50; 18 exp. 
Roll 60c. -day service. Reloading: 36 
Exp. 60c; 18 Exp. 30c. Free mailing 
bags 





MINICAM PHOTO LABS. 
Dept. 15 LaCrosse, Wis. 











POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


compensation can be made in printing, if 
need be. If the negative is underexposed 
a bit, the sky will appear darker in the 
print and the clouds always seem to come 
out boldly. Slight underexposure is to 
be preferred to any overexposure, there- 
fore. 

I always use a medium yellow filter 
with a factor of 2, whether I’m shooting 
with the sky or the earth for a back- 
ground. There is usually a bluish haze 
between the plane and the earth, and the 
yellow filter helps to make the clouds 
stand out. The ground, in cloudscape 
work, is almost always underexposed 
anyway, and its features are not readily 
distinguishable. You rarely want earth 
detail in this work, anyhow—you want 
clouds against a contrasting background. 

Incidentally, always set your camera 
at infinity. All the clouds you'll shoot 
are well beyond the 100-ft. range. This 
matter of distance in cloudscapes is not 
so much a question of focusing as of get- 
ting what you think you're getting. On 
more than one occasion I’ve spotted an 
interesting formation, swung my camera 
up, and snapped it. When the negatives 
came out of the developer I had to hunt 
all over them to find the wonderful for- 
mation I thought I’d photographed. 

The answer to this is that the air is so 
clear at high altitudes that objects seem 
much closer than they really are, particu- 
larly if they’re large. In checking myself 
on this I’ve often found that a striking 
formation which appeared quite close ac- 
tually filled only an insignificant portion 
of the viewfinder. You may have experi- 
enced the same phenomenon if you've 
ever driven through the mountains and 
photographed them. So always make 
sure that the formation you want looms 
up fairly big in the viewfinder before you 
shoot. When you're trying to get pictures 
quickly you’re apt to overlook this. 

A little observation will settle the 
problem of lighting. The most spectacu- 
lar cloudscapes are either backlighted or 
sidelighted, with the sunlight coming 
either from about the level of the clouds 
or from above them. Sunrise, sunset, 
and middle and late afternoon are the 
best times to get striking and unusual 
effects, generally speaking. 

With backlighting you get silver-edged 
clouds with mysterious, formless, dark 
centers. The effect is a dramatic one. At 
sunrise and sunset there’s a gorgeous 
flame of color in the lighter areas and 
edges. If you’re a color enthusiast you'll 
find enough there to satisfy you for 
awhile. And if the air is a little hazy, 
brilliant shafts of sunlight will lance 
through thin spots and rifts in the clouds 
to the earth. 

To get backlighted shots like these, 
select a seat on the sunny side of the air- 
liner, or have your light-plane pilot fly in 
a direction which places the clouds be- 
tween you and the sun. The altitude of 
the sun is important. If it is high, you 
may be forced to photograph the flat 
under surface of the clouds. But when 
it is not more than forty-five degrees 
above the horizon, you see before you the 
silver-edged silhouette of the whole mag- 
nificent formation piled high in the sky. 

Sidelighting, on the other hand, is just 
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( THE NEW PAPER 
FOR BETTER QUALITY 
ENLARGEMENTS 


PLASTIKA 


Gives excellent prints from good neg- 
atives and good prints from difficult 
negatives. 

Here is a paper whose characteristics match per- 
fectly those of the newest negative materials. 





Plastika is half the speed of bromide paper and 
offers wide latitude in exposure and development 
It uses standard universal developer. 

For both contact printing and enlarging Plastika 
gives correct tonal reproduction—faithfully pre- 
serves highlight tones and does not block shadows. 
Plastika prints retain wet print quality. 


SURFACES AND CONTRASTS 
Glossy Single Weight* Grained Half Matte D. W. 
Soft, Normal, Contrasty Soft, Normal, Contrasty 
Glossy Double Weight Cream Semi-Matte D.W. 
Soft, Normal, Contrasty Soft, Normal, Contrasty 

Matte Double Weight 

Normal, Contrasty 
*Single Weight furnished in Glossy Surface ONLY. 
Sizes: 5 x 7; 8x 10; 11 x 14; 14x 17: 16 x 20. 
At your dealer’s or direct from: 


IinEDO 











15 West 47th St., New York City ] 








THE NEW MODEL Il 


Leudi! 
EXPOSURE METER 


Ilias new scale that elim- 
inates the need of ad- 
justing to film speed, 
whether you use film of 
n° 9 ° ° 


0°, 23°, 26° or 29° Am 
Scheiner. Also shows 
filter factors. All other 
features have been re- 
tained. New LEUDI 
even surpasses old one in 
accuracy, simplicity and 


convenience. Its use as- 
sures Correct exposures 
with any film or camera. 
0 adjustments— 
- Easy to use 
Made In U.S.A. PRICE Py A 
MIMOSA AMERICAN CORPORATION 


485 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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PHOTO-COMPACT 


A Combination ENLARG 
EN, PRINTER and SAFE 
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rf 4 LIGHT! | For use with al 
’ cameras from 35mmto3% 
x 444”. Attach vo ur Cam 
era to PHOTO-COM 
vACT—You have a COM 
PLETE ENLARGER 
with built in Dodger and 
Combination Safelight 
Switel 





FILLING A LONG 
NEEDED WANT 
A REASONABLE EN- 
LARGER for 3'%4 x 4'4 







j Can easily be onverte 
jl nto a CONTACT PRINT 
ER by attaching the plat 
en and masks supplied 









Complete $34.50 


SHOTS sent free on 


Send for free descriptive circular 
SNAP 





Monthly magazine request 





GEO. INC. 






57 East 9th St., New York City 
Established 1878 


















M.M. FILM ULTRA FINE | d 












35 exposure roll 
Each exposure 






ultra fine-grain processed 





enlarged to 3'4x4% on deckle edge gloss 
or matte 





paper for $1.00. Cartridges re- 
loaded Film 
50c. 24 Hour Service, in 
today, out tomorrow 
Custom quality, moder- 
itely priced 


FREE BOOK 


Clip this ad for free 2s- 
page book, ‘How to Take 
Better Pictures.’ 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 


Dept. 22-D, La Crosse, Wisconsin 





Kastman 










Rosa R. Ray 
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Superior #2 Supreme 


Superior #3 100 Ft. Finopan 
YOUR CHOICE OF ANY Ultra Speed $400 






FILM CARTRIDGES Plenichrome 
(36 EX.) (36 EX.) Parpan 
3 FOR $1.00 


We furnish Cartridges POSTPAID IN JU. S. 
INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


SAVE MONEY FILM 


DEPT. B 
Hollywood, California 


For 
100 Ft. 
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Sharpe ns your enlarging tech- 
nique. Tens of thousands of users wouldn’t 
do without it! 
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118 Liberty St., N.Y.C 














POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


as important in making cloudscapes as it 
is in portraiture. The highlights and 
shadows model the billowy formations so 
they seem to be solid. At times you'd 
almost think you could get out and climb 
over them, exploring their shadowy 
chasms and high-flung peaks. Some- 
times when you're flying over the top of 
a solid overcast it looks for all the world 
like a great sea frozen fast in a moment 
of wild tumult. The relief effect afforded 
by sidelighting gives the clouds sub- 
stance and an appearance of real solidity. 

Always use a lens shade in cloudscape 
photography. With so much light bounc- 
ing around, you can’t be too careful in 
avoiding lens flare. On some occasions 
I’ve gotten flare in my cloudscape nega- 
tives even though I used a lens shade. 

There are several tips which can be 
useful in any type of aerial photography, 
whether you're taking pictures of the 
clouds or of the ground. For one thing, 
you can make exposures through a glass 
window without its making much differ- 
ence, if any. Just make sure that the 
window is clean, and that there are no 
reflections coming back from it into the 
lens. The same holds true for the pro- 
peller of the plane, to a great extent. The 
blades revolve so fast that they don’t 
register on the film at all, unless you 
happen to be a high shutter-speed addict 
and go after things at 1/1200 second 
whenever you can. In that case you're 
liable to get a blur where the propeller 
registers on the negative 

Don’t lean your elbows on any part of 
the airplane or your chair. Sit up in the 
seat, hold the camera as free from your 
body as possible, and shoot. And always 
use a shutter speed of at least 1/100 sec- 
ond—1/200 is better, if you have it at 
your disposal. Unless you take these 
precautions the vibration of the ship will 
be transmitted to the camera and blur 
your picture somewhat, even though you 
don’t notice it at the time. 

For photographing clouds, your best 
means of transportation is a low-wing 
monoplane. This type of ship provides 
you with uninterrupted vision above and 
about you in almost all directions. If 
you do go up in one of the high-wing 
light planes, try to pick one in which you 
can sit beside the pilot, not behind him. 
Thus you will be out in front of the wing 
(in all probability), and will have good 
visibility upward, downward, to the side, 
and out in front. Nothing’s more mad- 
dening in cloudscape photography than 
to have a wing over you and getting in 
your field of view all the time. 

For purposes of composition you may 
want to include a portion of the plane in 
the picture, such as a part of the wing 
or the engine nacelle. 

Select a day when there’s either a solid 
blanket of clouds over the sky or when 
numerous fleecy clouds are dotted every- 
where. When you get above the solid 
overcast or up among the scattered 
clouds, you'll find a new and breath-tak- 
ing photographic world all ready for you. 
There’s nothing more to say, except “Go 
to it—and come down with a bunch of 
cloudscape negatives that'll make the 
boys sit up and take notice at your next 
camera club meeting.—® 
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RAILROAD PHOTOGRAPHY 





Railroad Photography . . Offers the 
most dramatic pice om photos. Trains, 
the new monthly magazine about rail- 
roads, contains the finest of railroad 
photographs together with interesting 
and informative articles on railroading 
and railroad travel. Trains is edited 
not just for railroad fans but for every 
body Ask for it at your 
news dealer or send 25c di- 
rect to 


Trains 


1568 W. PIERCE STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


| WEW FILM LOADER 


PERMITS DAYLIGHT 
RELOADING OF ALL 
35 MM. MAGAZINES Wale 


WW BOES CO. 232) Tatton ono 


BOX 7 DAYTON.OHIO 




































FOR SUPER GLOSSY PRINTS 


with that professional finish 


ACME 


Heavy Duty Squeegee Plates 
| WILL NOT BLISTER OR PEEL | 
Play safe! Ask your dealer for ACME 
Look for the name on the plate 
ACME FERROTYPE CO., 50 Park Sq. Building, Boston, Mass. 

















THE Cc. S. 1. FILM TANK 
AGITATOR 


features a non-directional motion paralk 

to the plane of rotation. The direction of 
= circulatory motion changes every 
second and a half, which fact keeps fresh 
developer in contact with the film at 





eA jectric 
* Non-Direetional 
* Wertex Plastic Case 
* Tenite Plastic Pan 
«Fully Guaranteed 
* Capacity--Two quart tank or less 
* Price 35 
a, States Instrument Company 
i Route 4 Madison, Wisconsin 


YOUR PICTURE 
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$15 to $50 EXTRA every month, that way 
Our home study course in photo-journalism teaches you 
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where to sell them FREE Book gives full details. UN 


VERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS. INC... Dept. 2, 10 West 33 
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tae New York City. 
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Revere 500W, 8 MM. Projector C.W $ 39.50 
Amprosound ‘‘Y’’ 16 MM. Talkie.......... 187.50 
Keystone 500W, 8 aan, $27.50; 

Bantam Spe 2 Built. in penget nder... 67.50 
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Victor Sound, Model 40, L.N. 189.50 
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Jack Schiff. cen inc 


55 Vesey St. N. Y. C. BE. 3-115], 
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MOVIE FANS!!! 


Sound Recorder for Sale 
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want them of this special offer on a slightlv 
used Miles M. ‘de f BBD Fin erage sound-on film recorder and 
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s, it’s a complete, versatile outfit 

t. Write AT ONCEto Box). POPU- 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, til. 
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Bt DEVELOPED FREE 


Pay only for wnat you get, 
36 Exp.—$1.00, 


Maximum charge 
18 Exp.—60c, Univex rolls— 
$1.50. Our rate is 4c per print. If less than 25 


negatives are good, we issue 





4c credit per print. Enlarged PRIZES 
to 3 4 x 4} 2 with Photo- Minipix bee gage od 
. 3 > ad - eac month's iret 
Electric Eye, Velox paper prise, in <Plctures 
, H . " m jers’* 
only. High class work guar- | (istesc provided win- 


anteed. D.K.20 Fine Grain 
Developing. 24 HR. 
SERVICE GUAR- 
ANTEED. SAVE MONEY. Send roll and $1.00 
today. (Or sent C.O.D. plus postage.) 


MINIPIX LABORATORIES 
P. O. Box 1144, DEPT. 2 CHICAGO, ILL. 
Copyright 1939, Minipiz Laberatorics 


KEN (2x2) SLIDE BINDER 
NEW! 


Automatically 
centers tape 

on slide. At dealers or 
QUICK @ ACCURATE @ EASY order direct. 
KEN- INDUSTRY, Dept. 1, Kenosha, Wis. 


ning picture was de- 
veloped and printed 
by Minipix. 
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WANTED For camera clus 


USED CAMERAS OF ALL TYPES 


IN GOOD CONDITION. 
— CASH — 


Write ROOM 239 890 Sixth Ave., New York City 
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PHOTO. RESEARCH, P- 7, ' Blackstone, Mass. 
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A Departure in Photographic Books 


Everyone who wants consistently 
perfect negatives and prints needs 
this darkroom manual. Ask Your 
Dealer. Or write today. 


MANSFIELD Photo Research Labs. 
Dept. PP-72,701 So.LaSalle St.,Chicago 








35 MM SPECIAL! 


25 Ft. ....$1.00 100 Ft. oe $3. 50 


EASTMAN ON 
SUPER XX ULTRA-SPEED SUPERIOR 
PANATOMIC XK SUPREME TYPE 1-2-3 
PLUS X FINOPAN 


RELOADED CARTRIDGES All Types—3 for $1.00 
Bulk Winder & 25 ft. any film—$3.69 
Mail order promptly filled—Postpaid or C. O. D. 





MODEL FILM CO., 890 Bryant Ave., N.Y.C. 








PHOTO-ENGRAVING KY sy il 


TASOPE’, world's largest builders of Complete Photo-En- 
gTaving Plants since 1931. We supply newspapers, print- 
eries. studios, colleges. high schools and individuals with 
precision-built Photo-Engraving equipment, and give thor- 
ough training in Photo-Engraving and Photography, (home 
or residence)—all at one low cost! Cash in on popularity of 
pictures. Make big money working full or part time for 
others, or establish your own well-paying business with 
amazingly small investment. Cash or terms. Catalogs free. 
THE AURORA SCHOOL OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
Dept. 128 Tasope’ Bidg. Aurora, Mo. 


[BROADWAY ART NEGATIVES 


Want to make prints equal to 
those of rofessional photc 
raphers? Then use our perfect y 
exposed and developed negatives 
of New York's prettiest MOD- 
ELS. All ne grain developed. 
Advance your photographic tech- 
nique: learn professional tricks 

lighting and posing. TWO 

5 mm samples AND price list 
for onl 25c coms). 50c for 


bie ae “se 
uMmen SPECIAL! 
gules “Slack . a Art 
with, eve 
KODACHROM 
of Beautiful 
Models u Dru of ee 
J ¥. “= 4 for $2 











BROADWAY ST aS SERVICE 
Bex 37 Rugby Sta. Dept.P-G Breeklyn, N.Y. 


























PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn 
announces its 1941 Picture 
Contest with over $6,000 in cash and valu- 
able merchandise prizes. Good pictures are 
all that is required to compete—the contest 


POPULAR 
St., Chicago, IL, 


is open to all photographers, amateur and 
professional alike. It is conducted in_two 
sections, color and black-and-white. Clos- 


pages 54, 55, and 
and entry blank. 


ing date is Sept. 2. See 
56 for complete details 


THE STATE OF KANSAS offers $100 in prizes 
for the best pictures taken in Kansas this 
summer by out-of-state residents. The con- 
test is being conducted as a feature of the 
state’s celebration of the anniversary, this 
summer, of Coronado’s expedition 400 years 
ago. For a guide book of tourist attrac- 
tions and historical spots, entry blanks, etce., 
write the Coronado Commission, Lyons, 
Kansas. Closing date is November 1. 


RABSONS, 111 West 52nd St., New York, 
N. Y., announces a “Miss America 1941” 
color picture contest with $1,000 worth of 
prizes for the winning photographer and 
awards of the same value for the model. 
Each entry must consist of two color trans- 
parencies, in any size, one a closeup head 
shot and the other a full figure, preferably 
in bathing suit. Entries should be sub- 
mitted by amateurs—those who do not 
make their living by photography—and 
should be of girls who are not professional 
models, actresses, or singers. Model release 


must accompany entry. Free release forms, 
entry blanks, etc. are available. Closing 
date is Sept. 15. 


CHICAGO CINEMA CLUB, 20 N. Wacker, and 
ESQUIRE THEATER, 60 E. Oak St., Chicago, 
Ill., announce a $500 contest for amateur 
movie makers in the Chicago area. All 
amateurs living within 100 miles of Chicago 
are eligible to compete. Any type of film can 
be submitted, in 8 mm or 16 mm. Maximum 
length permitted is 200 feet in 8 mm and 400 
feet in 16 mm. Only one film can be sub- 
mitted by each entrant. For entry blanks, 
write the Movie Contest Director at either 
of the above addresses. Closing date is 
June 30. 


ForosHop, INc., 18 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y., announces that it wil! award 
additional prizes to winners in the 1941 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Picture Contest 
whose photographs are taken with mate- 
rials purchased at Fotoshop. A Kodak Ek- 


tra camera is first prize for black-and- 
white, and a Curtis KD color camera is 
first prize in color. Additional prizes will 


be awarded all winners who are Fotoshop 
patrons. For details, see the advertisement 
on page 91 


RAYGRAM CorpP., 425 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y., has extended the closing date of its 
contest for hand-colored prints made with 
Raygram colors to June 15. Awards will be 
made according to the quality of the color- 
ing. Forty-six prizes in merchandise are 
offered. Entry blank must accompany the 
pictures. Write to Contest Editor at the 
above address for complete information and 
entry blanks. 


UNIVERSAL CAMERA CoRP., 28-30 West 23rd 
Street, New York City, has extended the 
closing date of its $1,000.00 Mercury Photo 
Contest to July 31, 1941. The contest is 
open to all amateurs owning Mercury cam- 
eras. Rules and full information are avail- 
able from Universal Camera Corp., at the 
above address and from Mercury dealers. 


THE LYCOMING STAR, monthly publication of 
Lycoming Division, Aviation Manufacturing 
Corp., Williamsport, Pa., announces a pic- 
ture contest open to all readers. A $5.00 
prize is offered each month, and winners for 
the year will be judged for a $25. 00 award. 
Entries must convey the idea, “power by 
Lycoming, ” in some manner. Every entrant 
receives a Lycoming wing lapel emblem. 


ABBEY SAN ENCINO PREss, Box 101, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., is in the market for photo- 
graphs of old fences, walls, or hedges found 
in the United States or foreign countries. 
Send glossy contact prints, and if pictures 
are acceptable enlargements will be pur- 
chased. Only glossy prints will be accepted. 
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YOU CAN’T MISS 


Use the 


“SM MIDGET 


with the 
“NEW HIPWELL”’ 
SYNCHRO-MATIC 


25395 


speeds from 
1/25 to 1/500 sec. 


Speeds to | 










500 using the new 
Super- 
and Diomatic shutters. Speeds up to 1/100 with 
shutters. Fits all cable release 
Comes equipped with self-locking micrometer 
adjustment, plug-in socket, No. 5 photoflash adapter 
tester light, long life batteries, and instruction sheet 
If your dealer cannot suppl vn. shipped prepaid on re- 
ceipt of money order for $3.§ Money orders made 
payable to— 


HIPWELL MFG. CO. 


Distributed by 
Raygram Corp. 
New York. 


redesigned. 
SM Midget flash bulb with Compur, Kodamatic, 


Completely 


matic, 
self-acting ready-set 
cameras. 


825-35 W. North Ave 
N.S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hernstein Photo Sales Seemanns, | 

Chicago, Dallas, Hollywood 
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FILM PROTECTION 


AGAINST~ 
CLIMATE - SCRATCHES OIL and DIRT 


THAT HITS THE SPOT 


MOVIES 


VAP 


Better photo finishers offer: VapOrate 
protection for. still.négatives. 


BELL & HOWELL CO, 














130 W 46th St. Chicago 
New York City 716 No. La Brea 
Hollywood 








PHOTO 
ENLARGER 


including f.6:3 anastig 
mat lens with 4 inter- 
changeable lenses of vary- 
ing focal lengths for 
negatives from an - 4x 
5 inches. ENLA ES, 
COPIES and REDUC s 
autom&tically. Calibrated 
easel, filter, masks, etc. 
Price, complete, 


$g-85 


$2.00 down, $2.00 per 
month. Money back guar- 
antee. FREE CIRCULAR. 


GRAPHOMAT “.ti'Vorn” 



























35 MM HIGH GAMMA 36 Exp. ROLL 


FINE GRAIN 









Send your 35 mm film with $1.00 
We will carefully and cleanly de- 
velop in our own special high gamma fine grain 
formule. Vaporete it for permanent protection 
against scratches, fingerprints. etc. and enlarge 
each printable frame to 3'/4x4'/7 on Velox with 
latest Eastman-Kodak Photo Electric Cell Equip- 
ment Mailed beck within 24 hours. 18 exp. rolls 60c. 12 exp. rolls 
35c; split 16 exp. 127 rolls 45c Try this established pioneer company 
Money back querantee Send card for tree mailing beg end literature 
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history! 


help you further improve your photographic technique, 


are now ready! 


They're complete, authoritative, profusely illustrated! 


“: 
vies 


a ee A 


They're MOT 


Each informative volume deals 





with a specific subject in a 
clear, concise and interesting 
Easy-to-understand. 


They ‘ne AU 
Written by photography’s 


foremost aut h ors, 


manner. 




















AUR 





lecturers, 
technicians . . . masters in ev- 


ery phase of photography. 


They've TUTINDN 


Brilliantly illustrated through- 
out with a profusion of color 
plates, fine screen halftones, 

line drawings, graphs, charts. 


Theyre SINTON 


Each pocket-size volume, 
beautifully printed and richly 
bound, is encased in a colorful 


individually designed jacket. 


A gain the Little Technical Library makes photographic 
Meeting the demands of “L.T.L.” 
amateur photographers everywhere, the Little Technical 
Library has added 10 important new titles to the ever- 


popular PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES. Yes, Camera 


Fans, those 10 authoritative new volumes, text books to 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Like volumes 1-20, these 10 brand new additions to the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES are bulging with reliable 


photographic information 
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up-to-the-minute counsel 


from the masters to help you get the most out of your 
hobby—to help you make better pictures all year round! 

The PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES, now a big, instruc- 
tive library of 30 informative volumes, brings you hun- 
dreds of valuable picture-taking ideas—yes, brings you 


the answers to every photographic problem with unprece- 


readers and 


day . 


No. ee cAMaaS ane ow, iT WORKS by 
W. E. Dobbs d Cha Sava Selection, use, 
focusing, composing, ene ates Grters, ete. 
No. 2—DEVELOPING, PRINTING AND ENLARGING 
by Al and DeVera B ernsohn. Elementary and advanced 
Re pes printing, elementary and 
advanced enlarging, en arging oo . ete, 
No. 3-—-FILTERS AND THEIR USES by W. Bradford 
Shank. Light, film sensitivity, Gens of filters, polariz- 
ing screens, color separation, lens shade, problems, etc. 
No. 4—COMPOSITION FOR THE AMATEUR by Ken- 
neth Heilbron. Joining — and picture, the picture 
as a whole, tone, lines, rhythm, etc. 
No. 5&—MOVIE MAKING oo THE BEGINNER by 
Herbert C. McKay, F.R.P.S. Modern movies and cam- 
eras, using the camera, production, projection, etc, 
No. 6—COLOR IN PHOTOGRAPHY by Ivan Dmitri. 
Types of subjects, separation negatives, density scales. 
wash-off relief printing, chromatone printing, etc. 
No. 7—CHILD PHOTOGRAPHY by Harold Lambert. 
Cameras and equipment, taking the shot, posing, finish- 
ing and processing, ete, 
No. &—HOME PORTRAITURE AND MAKE-UP by 
Maurice Seymour and Syd Symons. Part 1: Tools, tight- 
ing, posing, background, etc, Part iI: Restyling con- 
tour, eyes, eyebrows, lips, etc. 
No. 9—TRICKS FOR CAMERA OWNERS. An outstand- 
ing collection of the latest and most valuable kinks and 
hints on every phase of amateur photography. 
No. 10—A GLOSSARY FOR PHOTOGRAPHY. Com- 
piled by Frank Fenner, Jr. Over 3,000 words havin 
photographic significance defined. They cover still an 
motion-picture photography in black-and-white and color. 





dented thoroughness and accuracy. 
guainted with these gems of photographic information to- 
-and collect on fun, new thrills, and better pictures 
with your camera. 

The Little Technical Library PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SERIES, quickly identified by those colorful new jackets, 
is now on display at your favorite book, camera or de- 
partment store. 
convenient coupon below. 


30 POCKET-SIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC TEXT BOOKS 


Why not get ac- 


Or—if you prefer, order direct. Use 





No. enrages PHOTOGRAPHY by Samuel Grier- 
so nsive of 


n. A com coverage ibili- 
ties sen ¢ ouldeere: landscape, pictori is 


No. 12—INDOOR PHOTOGRAPHY by Hillary G. Bailey. 
F.R.P.S. Posing, lighting, and exposure for portraiture, 
table-top, ete. 

No. 13-—-FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY by Rus Arnold. Flash 
equipment, synchrenization, ere. indoor and out- 
door work at night or in daytime, ete. 


No. 14—PHOTOGRAPHING nates by Victor De 
Paima. Selecting shutter speed for motion. = dis- 
cussion of action photography outdoors and indoors. 


No. 15—MANUAL OF ENLARGING by o y White, 

A.R.P.S. Complete oe to projection printing, print- 

ing technique, paper, 

No. 16—MINIATURE eabiaiia Tesners by Fen- 
wick G. Smali. Discusses miniat cameras, 

teohalgue in shooting, finegrain Grind printing, etc. 


No. ee eee Lamees. AND SHUTTERS 
by Richard W. St. Clair, A.R.P Photographie optics; 
camera lenses; auxiliary lenses ee shutters, etc. 


No. fo~-PRate TRICKS AND EFFECTS _* Jacob 
Deschin, A.R.P.S. Montage, double exposure, solariza- 
tion, and other odd effects obtained by photography. 


No. 1i9—SELLING YOUR PICTURES by Kurt S. Sa- 
franski. Markets, .saleable material, legal aspects, and 
numerous hints on making money with your camera. 


No. 20— DARKROOM HANDBOOK — AND FORMU- 
LARY by Morris aay A.R.P.S. Formulas for film 
and paper developers, fixing — "Seceee reducers, 
toners, darkroom plans, equip , ete. 





Here are these Important 


: O 
s ol 


21 BEGINNER'S BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHY—By 
WALLACE E. DOBBS Designer - fi r beginning camera 
fan; discusses approach to lands action shots, in 
terior pictures, portraits, et ex} laini ng use and opera- 


tion of amera 
22 MANUAL OF CORRECT EXPOSURE—fy H. P. 
ROCKWELL, JR Comprehensive information on expo- 


sure on use of an exposure meter, obtaining highest 
effectiy film speed, improving negative sharpness, and 
many oa helpful suggestions 

23 TAKING PICTURES AT NIGHT—By ROBERT W 
BROWN Contains instructions for taking pictures after 
dark by moonlight, making effective silhouettes, how to 
record reflections of lights on water, fireworks displays, 


and stage performances 

24 TABLETOP PHOTOGRAPHY—By JACOB DES- 
CHIN, A.R.P.S Describes methods and materials to use 
for making tabletops Contains interesting information 
on perspective, lighting, and selection of subject matter 
25 PORTRAITURE SIMPLIFIED—By A. L. ‘"SCHAF- 


ER Authored by one of Hollywood's best-known por- 
trait photographers: gives simple instructions for lighting 
and posing with helpful diagrams, discusses equipment, 


and offers tips on composition. 


NEW TITLES 


26 MAKING COLOR PRINTS—By DR. JEROME H 


LEADLEY and WERNER STEGEMEYER. Simplified 
explanation of color printing for amateurs; outlines the 
popular processes; includes making of separation nega- 
tives, describing variations in density and contrast. 


27 PRESS tn ee 9 te FOR THE FREE-LANCE 


By KIP ROSS A.R.PLS Covers all types of news 
pictures; gives advice on suitable equipment, flash tech- 
nique, and markets Contains valuable hints for both 
amateur and advanced phot ographer in press work. 

28 COLOR as FOR THE BEGINNER—By HAR- 
RIS B. TUTTLE, A.R.V.S., with a foreword by DR. 


WALTER CL ARK. F.R.V.S. Deals with equipment, 
posure of natural color movie film, control of color, edit- 
ing, titling, color temperature, and use of various lenses. 
29 NEGATIVE RETOUCHING and PRINT FINISH- 
ING —By ERNEST E. DRAPER and NORRIS HARK- 
NESS. Shows ways of improving photographs after nega- 
tives have been developed; print spotting, toning, stain- 
ing, coloring, mounting, titling; cards and novelties. 
30 PHOTOGRAPHIC QUESTIONS and ANSWERS— 
An instructive course in the principles of photography 
with over 400 questions accompanied by complete answers, 
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DETTE: Tete Libeaty 


Neg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES 


AT ALL LEADING BOOK AND CAMERA STORES 


SEND COUPON TODAY 


LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY, 
Dept. A741, 608 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me the books of the PHOTOG RAPHIC 
SERIES whose numbers I have circled below. If I 
am not completely satisfied, I have the privilege of 
returning them within five days for refund in full. 


'ZRs4#€eS4@T7T 6s Ww WM A 2 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23°24 25 26 27 28 29 30 


CITY & STATE Ee eee eee ee 
(70c each outside of U. S. A.#Payment with order) 


DEALERS! SEND FOR DISCOUNT INFORMATION TODAY 





RATES: 
30¢ per word 
Minimum 
10 words 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


A /, 
hy 


fff 
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CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 





TO SELL 


2 Years Guaranteed: 





Dollina Ill, 
$49 ; 


New 
Super-Sport 


ALL Like 
f 2.9, $39; Dolly, Tessar f 2.8, 


Super Ikonta B, Tessar f 2.8, $85; Leica G, f 2, 
$115: Leica G, f 1.9, $165; Contax III, f 2, $155; 
Contax III, f 1.5, $175 ; Lenses: Hektor, 73mm, $79; 


Hektor 135mm, $85; Zeiss Sportur 6x24, Feather- 
weight, $49; Zeiss Magniphot Enlarger with lens, 
$29 American Camera Exchange, 2130 Broadway, 
New York 

ONE Standard Perfex f 2.8 lens; 
f 2.8 len Good as new Reasonable 
John E. Atz, Huntingburg, Ind 

SELL Korelle I with accessories. Wanted, 
Autograflex with lens. Clyde Baumgardner, 
ard, Ky ; 
NATIONAL GRAFLEX Series I, f 3.5, like new 
Also Accessories Bicknell Photo Service, 15 
Preble St., Portland, Me. 

BARGAINS in 


one Perfex 44 
Cash 


small 
Haz- 


Cameras Accessories Highest 


prices paid on used equipment. Liberal trade-in 

allowances Camera-Way, Inc., 300 Amsterdam 
\ve., New York City 

ZEISS MAXIMAR A. New condition, Tessar 4.5 
unpur Rapid, pack adapter, film holders, shade, 

filter, $45 James Crick, 3534 84th Street, Jack 
mn Heights, N. Y¥ 

MINIATURE Speed Graphic Tessar f 3.5, acces- 
rie $195.00 Sacrifice $140.00 Write Frank 

Curt Saint Louis, Mich. 

QUITTING Hobby. Fine cameras. Graflex, Graph- 

Several Miniatures, Movie special Kodaks 

List. D. H. Jenkins, Knoxville, Tenn. 

THREE filters for $1.00. Yellow, red and green 
with hard fiber frames and adjustable springs for 
lenses up to 1% inches in diameter Kay Photo 
Supplie Box 51, Cicero, Ill 

GR. AF LEX 4x5 film holders, focusing panel. Want 
filr agazine, pack adapter. Paul Kobler, Mon 
oak lil 

BRAND New Camera Former camera buyer of 
large concern in position to supply Cameras 
Accessoric f all type it lowest prices. Willian 
Lert 677 West End Ave., New York City. 
ZEISS Super-Ikonta B Tessar f 2.8. Compur 
Rapid Ever-ready case Camera perfect condi 
tior $100.00. John Logan, LaJolla Beach Club 
LaJolla, Calif 

00-W, Siu projector, f 2.5 camera; never used 


Sacrifice Mr E. McKinley, 87 East Alexandrine, 


Detroit 


ROLLEIFLEX Standard, 
nt condition, case, inst 
ward Mather, Sonora, Texa 


IKOFLEX II Triotar 3.8 case, 
er Best offer Miller, Box 5, 
MANUFACTURERS of high-grade bellows for all 
types of Cameras and Enlargers. Foreign and Do 
mestic make. Built to specification. 15 years’ ex- 
perience. New York Bellows Co., Dept. 15, 121 
Fulton St., New York City 
FORMER dealer can save you up to 
nationally advertised cameras, enlar; 
plies. I guarantee to save you money 
wants today to Floyd Olson, 1737 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 
SELL: Graflex enlarg-or-printer 3” 6.3 lens, all 
masks, like new. Want 4x5 enlarger. C. F. Que- 
bedeau, Church Point, La. 


GOODSPEED Synchronizers, 


Tessar 3.5, excel 
tripod, $95 Ed 


6x6, 


scope, 


Kalart Synchron- 
Elyria, Ohio 


334% on 
gers and sup 

Write your 
Pierce Ave., 


new, Bayonet-base 


(List $11.45), $9.75; Autofocus (List $15.00), 
$12.00 Box 176, Houghton, N. Y 
SMALL Graflex D with Steinheil lens, $50.00. 18 


holders, $1.50 each. Jesse Rorabaugh, Beatrice, 


Nebraska 

WATSON Press 4x5 Kodamatic 
9x12 camera with Rodenstack 
adapter, tank, etc., all for $80.00 


f6.3, 4 holders, 
f3.5, 10 holders, 
Nick Slader, 


831 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SPEED Graphic 2%x3%, f 4.5, $77.50; other used 

bargains Cameras—Equipment, bought—sold 

traded Universal Camera Exchange, 97 West 

Broadway, New York City 

11x14 CONTACT-PRINTER, ten individual lights 
masterswitch First $20 takes it. White, 239 

Canal St., New York City 

ELWOOD Studio enlarg ser, 5x7, like new $20 

Dale Wilder, Pulaski, N 

OMEGA 35m enlarger, Velostigmat 2”, f 3.5, sac- 


Ohio. 


, barrel mount, new, cost 
Sacrifice, $45. Box 270, Lima, Ohio 


attachment for Models D.F.G 
Guaranteed perfect. 


$39.50, Box 270, 
Tessar 8%”, f 4.5 


rifice Lima, 
ZEISS 
$90 
LEICA Stereoly 
Stereo viewer, sell half price 
Box K. 


or swap 





SETTLING camera fan’s estate. Six rare still, 
movie bargains, cash. Stamp appreciated. Harold 
Loeb, Cincinnati. 


CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 





WANTED 


Super-Ikonta, Minia- 








LEICA, Contax, Rolleiflex, 1 
ture—Cameras, Lenses. Cash—Trades. American 
Camera Exchange, 2130 Broadway, New York. 
CASH for used Cameras, Lenses, Photographic 
Equipment, Optical goods. Highest prices.  El- 
man’s, 105-PG, South Wells, Chicago 

LEICA or Contax outfit in good condition A ar 
Cash. I. Fels, 310 W. 106th St., Apt. 16B, z. € 
HIGHEST Prices for used Cameras, = sismeae 
Binoculars, Microscopes, any optical merchandise 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Information free. Gor- 


don’s, 162-P “Madison, Chicago. 
WANTED: Standard Leica f3.5 with or without 
range finder, extension tubes, exposure meter. 


Falls Hershey, Weymouth Hospital, S. Weymouth, 
Massachusetts. 


lenses, etc 


CASH We buy cameras, projectors, 

Highest prices. We also trade musical instruments, 
guns, ete., for cameras. George Levine & Sons, 
Dept. C, 15 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. Estab. 1896 
WANTED: Argus Techniscopes New or used 
Write T. F. Mancuso, Kings County Hospital, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED: Autograflex 31%4x4%. Latest model 


8” lens and accessories. M. A. Pleasure, 6362 
Saunders, Elmhurst, N. Y 

WANTED: 4x5 or 5x7 enlarger (Elwood pre- 
ferred). Harry Roberts, 804 Abercorn, Savannah, 
Georgia. 

NIGHT Exakta or lens therefor and long throw 


Warrington, 





projection lens wanted Cash 30 

Providence, R 

WANTED: Retina II, f 2, Ever-ready case, filters, 
sunshade. Must be perfect and reasonable. Fred 
Schiller, 544 South Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, Ill 
PAWNBROKERS since 1858. Specializing liberal 
loans on cameras anywhere in United States 
Free information and appraisal H. Stern, 872 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

FOR Export: Wanted, used cameras, all types, in 
good condition Cash Write ‘‘Export,’’ Room 
239, 890 Sixth Ave., New York City. 





CAMERA REPAIRS 





extension 
Out-of-town 
Craftsmen, 


Shutters, range finders, 
tubes, flanges. Accuracy guaranteed. 
repairs promptly returned Camera 
»21—5th Ave., New York City. 
PROMPT, effic ient service, specializing in movie 
equipment 20 years’ experience The Camera 
Repair Shop, 30 E. Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 
Dept. PP 

REPAIRS—Experts on all makes of cameras, shut- 
ters, movie cameras, etc., (Foreign and domestic) 
(Specialists in repair work on Compur Shutters.) 


REPAIRS : 





24 years of experience Midtown Optical and 
Camera Service Co., 1192 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C 
Longacre 3-3764 

CAMERAS REPAIRED. Mail orders promptly 
acknowledged. George W. Moyse, Inc., 1 Beek- 


man St., N. Y. Dept. A. 


INSTRUCTION 


Learn quickly at 








MAKE money in photography. 


home. Easy plan. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Common school education sufficient. Book- 
let and requirements free. American School of 


Photography, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 2251, Chicago. 
OIL Coloring photographs a fascinating hobby or 
profitable business. Learn at home. Easy sim- 
plified method Previous experience unnecessary. 
Send for free information and requirements. Na- 
tional Art School, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 2251, 
Chicago 
STUDY 
schel, Kirkland, 





photography in Northwoods with Scher- 
Rooks, Strahl and others. Write 
Nahma, Mich. 


Nahma Vacation School, 


REDUCED RATES 
FOR READERS 





CORRESPONDENCE courses and_ educational 
books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. 
All subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid 
for used courses. Complete details and bargain 


catalog free. Write Nelson Company, 500 Sher- 
man, Dept. G-237, Chicago. 


COLOR snapshots cheaper than black and white. 
Complete method, $1 Particulars free. Box S, 
Lombard, Ill. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WILL make 7-inch 








lifetime statuette from your 
negative, 60c. Colored, $1.00. Postpaid. Nega- 
tive unharmed. W. G. Buser, Argonia, Kans 
BARGAIN: New $125.00 Longines Gold Wrist 
Watch 17-jewels, leather strap, only $85.00. A. W. 
Prasse, 4152 Botanical Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOOL your friends. Send them letters postmarked 


Austin, Texas.’’ 25e letter. M. Wiginton, 505-D 
W. 10th, Austin, Texas. 

FLUORESCENT Lighting. . Buy direct. ~ Factory 
prices. All types. 100% General Electric eee. 


Catalog Free McGee Radio, G-2133, K. C., 


LET us make your posteards, $15 per Siameea 


National View Co. = Winona, — Minn. 


THE Photographic Series of the Little Technical 
Library will guide you through every phase of 
photography. Each of the 20 pocket-size text 


books is complete in itself, authoritative, profusely 





illustrated, authored by noted photographers. On 
sale at all leading camera, department and book 
stores. See page 118- 119 for complete list of titles. 
16x20 cardboard reflectors One side covered 
with sinaiia piece aluminum foil, reverse white 
Two for one dollar, postpaid. Reflector Belt Com- 
pany, Desk C, Baltimore, O. 

SAVE your Silver, Aukerman Electrolytic Units, 
odorless, prolongs hypo 30% Free folder. Don’t 
write unless using 50 gallons yearly. States Sal- 
vage Company, Lima, Ohio 

ADVANCED Amateurs, Attention! Improve your 
technique and get more fun out of your hobby 
Read American Photography every month, the 
magazine for both technicians and pictorialists. 


Send today for a sample copy and a sample of our 
40-page book catalog, enclosing ten cents for post- 
age. Camera House, 122-153 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 





MOVIE EQUIPMENT 





16 MM Cine 
Both $23.50. 


Kodak 3.5, Kodascope projector— 
Eastman Autofocus enlarger, $12.50 


Trade. Cansler, Dickson, Tenn 

WANTED: 16 MM Bolex or equal. State condi 
tion and lowest price. Flack, 1830 Grant, Denver, 
Colorado. 


CINE Kodak Magazine “8” £19 and Revere De 
luxe ‘‘85,”’ like new Bargain. James Messina, 
Ansonia, Conn. 


NEW: Keystone or Bolex 8 or 16mm outfit, screen, 
reasonable. Glenn Mishler, Warren, Ohio. 
MOVIE Equipment—c lassified 


Bargains “Galore 


8-16 mm Home movies No-Wat-Ka, 255 Main 
Ave., Passaic, N. J 

UNIVEX C-8 movie camera, f 4.5 5 lens, case, $8.00. 
Richard Shaw, 637 Roosevelt i. York, Pa. 


recent film showing mod- 
walls and churches. 
Box 2618, 


‘PHILIPPINES’’—My 
ern Manila and its historic 
100 ft., 8 mm, $10.00. Llamas, P. O. 
Manila, Philippines. 





PHOTO FINISHING 





35mm Rolls including Mercury fine grain devel- 
oped. 36 Big 3%x5 enlargements, $1.00. Reload, 
35c. 16—3%4%x5 enlargements, 127 or 120—50c. 
Filmshop, Linton, Ind. 


FILM Developed—S8 guaranteed beautiful 4x6 en- 
largements or 16 prints, 25c. Film mailers free. 
Minicam Photo Labs., LeCrosse, Wis. 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 


TUCHUP repairs dark-room trays. Acid and al- 
kali resisting. White or green. Non-inflammable 
40c (coin) per can delivered. T. T. Tuttle, 606 
West Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 

LARGE Illustrated camera catalog 10c. Trade 
guns, Binoculars, anything for Photographic Sup- 
plies. Warshal’ 8, First- Madison-N, Seattle. 


USE Ultrex 8-16 MM vacation film; Write P.O. 
Box 1245, 


Chicago, or P.O. Box 1246, Hollywood. 
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WARNING! Nitrate film dangerous. Buy East- 
man Safety Films in 35 mm reloads with genuine 
numbered frames. In cartridges, only 55c (2 for 
$1.00). We pay postage if remittance accom- 
panies order. On hand at all times, latest models 
Kodak Ektra, Zeiss cameras, Speed Graphics, all 
sizes, Leitz, Cine equipment. Highest allowances 
on trades. Used camera and Cine bargains. Speci- 
fy your requirements no matter what. Columbus 
= Supply, 146 Columbus Avenue, New York 
ty. 


SWAP: Dentist will exchange services for good 
make camera. Answer mail. Dr. C.D., 9059 Co- 
rona Ave., Queens, N.Y.C. 











TRADE: ‘Zeiss 16 MM Kinamo Tessar 2.7 Zeiss 
case, filter, like new, for good still camera. 8S. G. 
Jaffe, 5301 Snyder Ave., Brooklyn. 








SWAP: Complete advertising course for Leica, 
Kodak Bantam or similar. Write Stewart Lang, 
Cato, N.Y. 





MINISTERS Attention: | Trade International Com- 
mentary Old Testament for Photographic equip- 
ment. Miller, Box 5, Elyria, Ohio. 





SHOTGUNS. Target Pistols and Binoculars ac- 
cepted in trade on everything photographic, in- 
cluding Leicas, Contaxes, Eastman and Bell & 
Howell motion picture equipment and Da-Lite 
Screens. Write for catalog. Convenient time pay- 
ments may be arranged on anything new or used. 
National Camera Exchange, Established in 1914, 
11 So. Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





2%4x3% Recomar, f 4.5 Compur, for good 35 MM 
Camera. C. Reiss, 1201 S. Harlan, Evansville, 
Indiana. 


C MELODY Saxophone (Beuscher) with case. 


Want Reflex. Schepps, 1425 Macombs Rd., Bronx, 
New York. 





SWAP: $15 90.00 Banjo for Leica, Contax, movie 
equipment or still projector. Box 485, Albany, 
Georgia. 





NOTICE! 


In replying to Box Numbers, be sure 
to address letters to 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
608 S. Dearborn Chicago 


Note! This does not apply. to Box numbers where 
City and State are shown. 




















Huge Enlargements Easy When You Develop with 


MICROGRAIN “85” DEVELOPER 


Finest of All Fine-Grain Developers 
Send today for Micrograin ‘‘85’’ book- 
let with story of this developer... 


tormulary . latest film speeds... STORY of this 
valuable tips . . . etc., etc. Developer 
MANSFIELD Photo Research Labs. FREE 


Dept. PP-7X, 701 8S. LaSalle, Chicago 
















ENLARG-0-METER Ends Guesswork 
SAVES PAPER, CHEMICALS, TIME 


The original, genuine, patented meter in 
the bakelite case for timing enlarge- 
ments on any paper with any en- 
larger. E ndorsed by professionals, 


SLIDE-RULE GRAY SCALER FREE 
with each ENLARG-O-METER, assures 
finest results. Order Seer or write 95 
for FREE circular ‘‘ inning En- $ 

largements.’’ ir istaction guaranteed. 


RESEARCH ENGINEERING CO., 302 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILL 


35 


mM. FILM DEVELOPED 
and ENLARGED 3'/2x5 
Your 35 Ay roll developed in ultra one. grain formula and 
ach good frame custom enlarged on 3'44x5 Kodabrom. 
36 exposures $1.00. Including ae ad.. . $1.35 
18 exposures 75c. Including reload. 00 
Mercury Films same price. Specify film wey in reloads. 
““Split’’ 120 or 127 (16 ex 
Negatives returned in glassine envelopes ety full protection, 
with FREE “Minipak” Film Index File Postpaid if money 
ccompanies order. Free enlargement coupon. Free mailing 


bags. D.NORTH SUL, 671 Dumont Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 



























35MM FILM = PLusx, suPERX, DUPONT 2 


A JUNE SPECIAL 


OE Eo iaiccwcdevaancavhencuwened $9.89 
Oe We 600d st Htc édacaneneserenee 3-5 


GUARANTEED FRESH aes} 
(f.0.b, Hollywood ......... .€.0. 


35MM FILM EXCHANGE 
Box 2910 Hollywood, Calif. 
Orders filled promptly 
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CHAPTER I 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF COLOR 


The Thrill of Color Movies—Importance of Action—The Family Record—Filming 
Vacation Trips—Use in Professions—The Beginner Can Make Good Color Movies 


V HEN we look about us at the rapidly moving pan- 

orama of human events and observe Mother 
Nature clothed in her delicate veil of ever-changing 
colors, it seems that the logical way to make a perma- 
nent photographic record of our impressions would be 
by making a motion picture in full color. 

Objects in nature are usually vibrant with color 
sometimes brilliant hues, sometimes soft pastel shades 
so delicate that they are visible only to the trained eye 
of the artist. The petals of a pure white flower may be 
edged with a soft shading of light green near the stem ; 
its veins may form a fine network of light green or yel- 
low. Near the center of the flower its yellow pollen, 
smudged by the bees and the wind, may add a tint of 
light yellow to the central petals. Perhaps its sunlit 
tones reflect the golden warmth of the sun—its shadow 
tones may be veiled with a tinge of blue reflected from 
the sky. Our white flower is really not white at all— 
it’s aglow with soft tinges of color. As it gently sways 
in the breeze it becomes alive. 

How can we record a likeness of this flower photo- 


graphically? It must be done as a motion picture and 
in color. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that black-and-white pho- 
tography was invented first. Had color photography 
been invented first, there would be no reason for worry- 
ing about black-and-white. However, since events hap- 
pened as they did, we have today two groups of ama- 
teur movie photographers—those who use black-and- 
white film and those who work with color film. Of 
course, most of the latter were at one time limited to 
the use of black-and-white film, but now they, and 
thousands of new converts to color, are daily enjoying 
the fun and excitement of recording their impressions 
on natural color film. 

The use of color film in photography is increasing 
rapidly. New purchasers of equipment should be ever 
mindful of their potential requirements for the future. 
Movie cameras and projectors equipped with the proper 
lenses for color work should be chosen. Present users 
should plan with equal care, in order to keep abreast 
of the trend. 
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The making of movies in full color is actually easier 
in many respects than the making of black-and-white 
pictures. The chief technical differences between the 
two methods, so far as the user is concerned, lies in an 
understanding of the few relatively simple factors 
which affect the making of movies in color to a greater 
degree than they affect the making of movies in mono- 
chrome. 

Most of us, subconsciously perhaps, compare our 
amateur movie results with the professional films 
shown in the theater. This, of course, is to some ex- 





Fig. |. Without the action of the bee as it gathered honey from 
the flower, this color movie shot would have been better as a still. 


tent unfair to ourselves. For, after all, the theaters 
are showing pictures which cost anywhere from one 
hundred thousand to a million dollars to produce, and 
illustrate the best efforts of professional directors, 
actors, cameramen, story writers, lighting experts, de- 
signers, and make-up artists. Their pictures are made 
to sell at the box office. Our personal movies are made 
for fun—for the pleasure of recording pictures of our 
friends and family, our travels, our vacations, etc. As 
amateur movie makers, our world of opportunity lies 
quite remote from our older professional brother—and 
what a world of opportunities for the color movie en- 
thusiast it is! 

There is always a thrill in making that first reel 
of color movies! Perhaps it opens with friend wife 
coming down the steps and walking toward the cam- 
era; then the scene of hubby getting into the car and 
backing out of the drive, followed by a view (perhaps 
too rapidly panoramed) of the garden; then a close-up 
(sometimes out of focus) of the baby or a rose bush, 
followed by a series of shots (all too short in order to 
save film) of scenic views, sunsets, etc. Yes, the first 
roll is “out of our system” and the colors seem perfect ; 
but what shall we photograph next? That’s a good 
question to ask ourselves, because it makes us stop 
and consider the subjects which we are most interested 
in preserving on color film. While our movies, for the 
most part, may be a record of our family experiences, 
they nevertheless can be made interesting to our 
friends and relatives as well, providing a little thought 
is given to their planning. 

First of all, it should be borne in mind that we’re 
making movies; therefore they should have action in 
them—not necessarily rapid action, but at least slight 
movement suggesting life—to show that some natural 
influence is at work. Flowers slowly swaying in a 
light breeze are much more interesting on the screen 








than when filmed without movement. I recently had 
occasion to view a color film taken for a garden club. 
In all of the 800 feet of perfectly beautiful flower and 
garden pictures, there wasn’t the slightest trace of 
motion. The pictures could have been made better 
with a still camera and shown as color slides. In this 
case, the possibilities of the motion picture had been 
completely ignored by the photographer. 

The producer of this otherwise splendid film should 
have had some person in the picture cutting flowers 
and arranging them for table decoration, or perhaps 
watering the flowers, followed by a close-up of the tiny 
dewlike drops of water on the petals. A close-up of a 
bee gathering nectar (Fig. 1) or a colorful butterfly 
on a blossom would have added motion, life, and inter- 
est to the film. There are many similar ideas suggest- 
ing movement that could have been used to put action 
and human interest into this particular color picture. 

Keeping these two factors in mind—action and color 
—it is easy now to see that there are endless possibilt- 
ties around our homes and in our travels; in fact, nearly 
everything we do is suitable subject material for a color 
movie. 

Color movies of the children “growing-up” are al- 
ways worth-while family record pictures. Such films 
should and can be planned in advance. At least a pro- 
gram for the making of such records can be planned. 
The baby’s bath, a crying spell, or a close-up of a yawn 
are all precious scenes when viewed in years to come. 
Pictures of the child’s activities can be made at regular 
intervals—one month, three months, six months, one 
year. Each interval will show the interesting changes 
that have taken place in the process of growing up. 
When this program is carried on for years, it provides 
the most interesting album of movie scenes one would 
care to possess. The family picture record can be ex- 
tended to cover all members of the immediate family— 
Grandpa fishing or Grandma knitting, pictures of the 
family pets, wedding scenes, family picnic parties. 

Any vacation trip worth taking is worthy of a color 
movie record. Most of us relate our travel and vaca- 
tion experiences to friends when we return. However, 
words can never quite adequately describe to them the 
story that can be pictured with a color movie record. 
Then, too, there’s the fun of talking along with the 
showing of the movies and telling all about the trip, 
as each interesting scene is view by the audience. 

No matter what one’s favorite sport or hobby may 
be, there’s always an opportunity for a color movie 
record. It may be a golf match, a fishing trip, picnic, 
or the building of a model train. Regardless of the sub- 
ject, a story record can be made to keep for the family 
archives. 

Thousands of amateur movie enthusiasts have found 
uses for color movie records in connection with their 
professions. And, of course, many of these thousands 
later discovered the fun and value of making personal 
family films. Color movies are serving the serious ama- 
teur in many important ways. The doctor, the engi- 
neer, and the scientist can make valuable records of 
their work and accomplishments for lasting records, for 
use in teaching, and for purposes of study. The num- 
ber of such films presented at professional conventions 
and other group meetings is rapidly increasing. 

The question asked edrlier in this chapter, “What 
shall we photograph next?” might be changed to “What 
should we avoid filming next?” Thus the question is 
no longer important, -because the most commonplace 
subject, when properly filmed, will result in an inter- 
esting color movie. 

The use of color in making amateur movies is a 
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fairly recent development. To use it effectively we 
need only become familiar with the factors which in- 
fluence our final color results. Most amateurs have 
grown up, so to speak, on black-and-white photog- 
raphy. They have learned, by the experience of usage, 
the limitations and possibilities of black-and-white 
photographic materials. Often when they apply their 
knowledge gained through these experiences to the 
making of movies in color, the results differ from what 
is expected. This may lead to experimentation on the 
part of the amateur. If the experiments are not well 
planned, they may prove costly as well as discouraging. 

The new user of color film who has never had any 
black-and-white photographic experience may find some 
difficulty at first due to a lack of knowledge of the basic 
photographic principles and methods; but as a rule, 
most beginners have a very high percentage of good 
color movie results, This may be due to the fact that 
the beginner reads instructions, while those with some 
previous experience may ignore them completely. 

This book is prepared with the express purpose of 
helping the inexperienced as well as the experienced 
amateur to obtain satisfactory color movies. Occa- 
sionally it may be necessary to draw comparisons be- 
tween color and black-and-white methods. Such com- 
parisons will obviously be of slightly greater value to 
those who have had black-and-white movie experience. 
However, it does not matter whether you have made 
movies before, or whether you use 16 mm or 8 mm 
natural color movie film; the information in the chap- 
ters which follow will help you to make better amateur 
color movies. 


CHAPTER II 
PRINCIPLES AND EQUIPMENT 


The Camera—How It Works—Film Reversal 
Film Sizes—Camera and Projection Lenses 


O many of the younger generation the motion pic- 

ture seems always to have been a part of their lives, 
yet it is one of the youngest of the arts. The motion 
picture was of very little importance until about the 
turn of the century._ Prior to that time the movie de- 
vices of the day were curiosities, and were displayed in 
penny arcades and amusement centers. They were 
simply novelties, and were exhibited as such. The mys- 
tery of the mechanics which made the movies move 
was just as intriguing then as it is today. In the last 
forty years many improvements have been made in 
cameras, projectors, film, and in processing methods. 
The technique of using all of the tools of the cinematic 
art have been pretty thoroughly explored and applied 
in the making of modern theater pictures. 

It is only natural that we of the amateur movie field 
should try to imitate the methods of our professional 
big brother. The cameras, projectors, film, and all 
other equipment we employ is similar to that used by 
the standard professional producer, and many times 
our aims and purposes in making pictures fall into the 
well-defined channels of the professional. Usually we 
fail when we try to make such pictures, and we wonder 
why our results are not equal to those seen in the thea- 
ter. The answer is simple—it is because we are ama- 
teurs, after all. 

In the making of color movies we learn from ex- 
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perience and practice just as in the other arts. If we 
have no understanding of the basic fundamentals, our 
period of gaining experience may be a long and costly 
one. If we learn something about the fundamentals of 
the art, then its practice and adoption is greatly simpli- 
fied as a means of expression. 

So let us start at the beginning and discuss the ele- 
mentary principles of mov- 
ies. First, let’s review the 
essential elements of a sim- 
ple type of camera. The 
camera principle is very 
similar to-the human eye 
mechanism (Fig. 2). The 
eye has a lens which forms 
an image on the retina. 
Nerve fibers transmit this 
impression from the retina 
to the brain where form, 
shape, and color of the ob- 
ject viewed are analyzed. 
An iris diaphragm in front 
of the eye lens functions 
automatically in controlling the amount of light that 
reaches the light-sensitive retina. In bright light the 
iris automatically closes down. In dim light it auto- 
matically opens up so that the retina receives approxi- 
mately the same degree of stimulus under varying light 
intensities (Fig. 3). The lens iris does not take care of 
all intensities of light—just average reflected light in- 
tensities that come within the range of our everyday 
experience of seeing. The least light required for one 
to see varies with individuals. This depends upon gen- 
eral health, age, and other factors. The degree of light 
necessary for an individual to begin to see objects defi- 
nitely is called the threshold of visibility. Going in the 

















Fig. 2. The eye, like the 
camera, has a lens, dia- 
phragm and sensitive area. 





Fig. 3. The eye's iris opens in dim light (right) and closes in bright 
light (left) so that almost equal amounts of light reach the retina. 


other direction, the average person has little difficulty 
seeing average subjects. However, under conditions of 
bright sunlight at the beach or in the tropics where 
light-colored sand, sky, and buildings are reflecting a 
high percentage of the incident light, more difficulty is 
experienced. Under such conditions, or when a person 
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DIAGRAM OF BOX TYPE CAMERA 
Fig. 4. This diagram shows the basic parts of the camera; com- 
pare with Fig. 3 and note the likeness to similar parts of the eye. 


looks directly at the sun or directly at some strong 
artificial light source, dark glasses are usually worn to 
reduce the intensity of the light to within the range of 
muscular adaptation of the iris of the eye. 

In the design of a camera, a light-tight box is essen- 
tial (Fig. 4). In an opening at one end of such a box 
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a suitable Jens is placed to form an image. At the other 
end where the image is focused the light-sensitive pho- 
tographic material is placed. An iris diaphragm built 
in the lens can be adjusted to control the amount of 
light entering the camera chamber. Some means must 
be provided for controlling the length of time that light 
is to be allowed to act upon the sensitive film. This is 
accomplished with a shutter which can be adjusted so 
that light will pass only through the lens and reach the 
sensitive film when it is desirable to have it do so. 

Now, in order to make a picture, one has only to 
place a piece of sensitive film in the camera box. Focus 
the lens on the subject to be photographed, regulate the 
size of opening in the iris diaphragm to control the in- 
tensity of light forming the image, and set the shutter 
so that it will remain open for the desired period of 
time. The size of the diaphragm opening and the speed 
of the shutter control the intensity of light and the 
duration of time it is allowed to act on the sensitive 
photographic film respectively. Stopping down the iris 
diaphragm also increases the depth of field in the re- 
sulting picture. 

There is really very little difference between a still 
picture camera and a motion picture camera. The still 
camera makes pictures one at a time, and the film is 
usually moved or advanced manually between expo- 
sures. The movie camera also makes pictures one at 
a time, but the film is advanced mechanically at a fairly 
high rate of speed so that many pictures can be made 
consecutively in sequence. 

In their simplest form, movies are nothing more 
than a series of still pictures made of a moving object 
or objects in rapid sequence. Such pictures when 
viewed in the hand appear as a series of still pictures, 
showing the objects which have moved changing in 
position only slightly between pictures. When this 
strip of pictures is placed in a suitable machine for 
projecting them onto a screen at the same speed at 
which they were taken, one receives the illusion of mo- 
tion, for the images appear to move. This illusion of 
motion is produced partly by a weakness in the human 
eye which is really fatigue, but more commonly re- 
ferred to as persistence of vision. In simple language, 





it means the eye still sees an image for a small fraction 
of a second after the image has actually disappeared. 

Silent motion pictures are usually projected at the 
rate of 16 of these picture frames per second. In the 
optical system of the projector is placed a circular disk 
or shutter. Half of this disk (180 degrees) is cut away 
so that when it revolves, the projected rays will be cut 
off by the opaque sector half the time and allowed to 
pass to the screen for the other half of the cycle. If 
pictures are projected at the rate of 16 per second, the 
eye will see each picture on the screen for one-half of 
1/16 or 1/32 of a second and the screen will be dark 
for 1/32 of a second. The bright interval, though short, 
causes sufficient fatigue or persistence of vision for the 
eye to see the picture for 1/32 of a second longer until 
the next picture comes on the screen. At normal pro- 
jection speed, the brain is never conscious of the screen 
being dark one-half of the time. 

While most cameras are designed with 180-degree 
shutters, projectors are usually designed so that the 
pulldown of the film occurs in less than 180 degrees or 
about 120 to 140 degrees, thus permitting the picture to 
be visible from 220 to 240 degrees on the screen. This 
causes less flicker, and persistence of vision is only uti- 
lized for about 1/40 of a second instead of 1/32 of a 
second, which causes less eye strain. With sound pro- 
jectors which operate 24 frames a second, the periods 
are proportionally shorter. 

The movie camera is built on the same principle as 
a still camera (Fig. 5), with the addition of the mechan- 
ism for advancing the film and space for a supply and 
take-up reel for movie film. The gate through which 
the film travels is covered by a pressure plate. This 
holds the film uniformly in one plane relative to the 
focus of the lens. The pulldown or film-advancing mech- 
anism consists of a pair of claws designed so that they 
engage the film perforations. The camera shutter is 
timed with the pulldown claws so that while the film 
advances it is covered up by the shutter blade. When 
the camera is operated at 16 frames a second and the 
pulldown takes place during 180 degrees rotation of the 
shutter, the actual exposure is 1/32 of asecond. As the 
claws start to withdraw from the perforation, the shut- 
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Fig. 5. Phantom view of a movie camera, showing 
the principal working parts described in text. 





Fig. 6. A similar view showing the important elements and working parts 
of a movie projector. Note that it is very similar to the movie camera. 
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ter uncovers the film and an exposure is made; this 
exposure continues for 1/32 of a second while the claws 
make their upward stroke to engage the film perfora- 
tions again. As the claws start to engage the film to 
pull a new frame into place, the shutter again covers 
the film for that part of the cycle. This operation con- 
tinues on at the rate of 16 times, or pictures, a second. 

The mechanism in the projector for showing movie 
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Fig. 7. Enlarged film sections—reversal process: |, sensitive silver grains; 
2, exposed grains; 3, negative image; 4, bleached image; 5, positive. 


films is similar to the camera principle, except that in 
the case of the projector the light must be cut off from 
the screen during the time of pulldown or film advance 
(Fig. 6). The use of the shutter solves this problem 
just as it does with the camera, the difference between 
the two usually being the duration of time of pulldown 
which in the case of the projector takes place during 
120 to 140 degrees instead of 180 degrees rotation of 
the shutter. 

When the amateur movie principle was first intro- 
duced to the trade, the first equipment supplied con- 
sisted of the bare essentials—cameras, tripods, and film 
for making the pictures, projectors and screens for 
showing the finished product. The early users soon 
became advanced and experienced amateurs. Their 
accumulation of films required splicing and titling out- 
fits in order to assemble and edit story-telling se- 
quences. They, likewise, soon found many uses for 
other accessory movie equipment. 

These advanced amateurs demanded cameras capa- 
ble of producing effects similar to those viewed in the 
theater, faster films in order to shoot pictures indoors 
in artificial light, and higher wattage projectors capable 
of showing bigger pictures before large audiences. 
These demands have all been met by the manufactur- 
ers. Today the amateur movie makers have at their 
command equipment, film, and accessory apparatus 
capable of making pictures comparable to the best pro- 
fessional efforts so far as photographic quality is con- 
cerned. 

The success of the system of amateur cinematog- 
raphy is due entirely to the adoption of the “reversal 
process” for finishing the pictures. In Fig. 7 is shown 
a diagram of the reversal process. Section 1 represents 
the sensitive silver grains of an emulsion ; Section 2, the 
same grains after having been exposed to light ; Section 
3, the exposed grains blackened by development to a 
negative image; Section 4 shows the removal of the 
negative image by bleaching; Section 5 shows the re- 
maining grains exposed and developed to form a posi- 
live or reversal image. 

_ The first amateur standard pictures introduced uti- 
lized a film 16 mm in width and made pictures 7.5 mm 
x 10 mm or .75 cm x 1.0 cm in size. This film and its 
picture size, at the time of its introduction in 1923, was 
usually compared to the professional size 35 mm film. 
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To make a 35 mm silent picture lasting 4 minutes on 
the screen, it required 250 feet of 35 mm negative film, 
which had to be developed and then printed onto 250 
feet of positive film, which also in turn had to be devel- 
oped. (The equivalent on 35 mm sound film would be 
360 feet.) The cost of these two 250-foot lengths, plus 
development, was between $35 and $40 at that time. 
Today the cost of a 35 mm sound picture would be 
about 50 per cent more. This method is generally 
known as the negative-positive process. To make a 
picture on 16 mm film lasting 4 minutes on the screen, 
it requires only 100 feet of film—and only one film, be- 
cause the film exposed in the camera is the same film 
which is ultimately shown by the projector on the 
screen. The average amateur requires only one projec- 
tion print, so this method of reversal is ideal. 

The 16 mm film makes pictures about one-sixth the 
area of the 35 mm film and of the same linear propor- 
tion. While there are 16 frames or individual pictures, 
each 1” x 34”, in a foot of 35 mm film, there are 40 
frames or pictures, each 1.0 cm x .75 cm, in a foot of 
16 mm film. There is a difference of two and one-half 
times between the linear footage of 35 mm and 16 mm 
film, which makes a 100-foot roll of 16 mm film equal 
in projection time to a 250-foot roll of 35 mm film (Fig. 
8). Thus the average cost of 100 feet of 16 mm film in- 
cluding processing by the reversal method is approxi- 
mately one-sixth the cost of 35 mm film developed by 
the negative-positive method.. 

The difference in price between 16 mm and 35 mm 
cameras and projectors is greater than in the case of 
the film. A professional 35 mm movie camera equipped 
with an f 3.5 lens for silent pictures might cost any- 





Fig. 8. Comparative sizes of standard and amateur motion pic- 
ture films. A, 35 mm negative; B, 35 mm print; C, 16 mm reversed. 


where from $500 to $2,000. A 16 mm camera with an 
f 3.5 lens capable of making pictures under similar con- 
ditions may cost as little as $40. 

With the invention of extremely finegrain movie 
film for black-and-white pictures it became evident that 
still further reduction in cost of movie making could be 
passed on to the amateur. Thus was born the 8 mm 
movie film. In 8 mm movie photography the film ex- 
posed in the camera is 16 mm wide, but the film is so 
perforated and the camera so constructed that only 
one-half of the film area is exposed as it passes through 
the camera. After the film is run through once, it 
is turned and run through the camera a second time 
and the other half of the film is exposed. This forms 
two rows of pictures each of which is half the width 
of the 16 mm picture. After processing by the re- 
versal process, the film is slit down the center, forming 
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two strips of film, each 8 mm wide (Fig. 9). There 
are 80 individual picture frames in a foot of 8 mm film. 
Since the film is one-half the width of 16 mm film, it 
means that four times as many pictures can be made 
on a roll of 8 mm as can be made on a roll of 16 mm 
film. In other words, a 25-foot roll of 16 mm film 
exposed in an 8 mm camera will produce a finished 
picture equal in projection time to a 100-foot roll of 
16 mm film. This has cut the cost of amateur movie 
making with 8 mm film to less than half the cost of 
using 16 mm film. 

An amateur just starting out doesn’t need a great 
deal of accessory equipment. A good camera, tripod, 
projector, and screen, and perhaps an exposure meter, 
are the essentials. Later, after the home library has 
grown, artificial lights for interior filming, a film 
splicer, and a titling outfit can be added in the order 
named. 

The first consideration in making a purchase should 
be the camera, projector, and screen. Since we are pri- 
marily interested in color movies, the important point 
to consider in selecting a camera is its lens. While 
there are many cameras on the market capable of mak- 
ing satisfactory movies, one camera may excel in some 
one feature—for example, the method of loading the 
film—but such a camera may have an inferior lens and 
film advance mechanism. 

The f-value of the lens usually determines the price 
of a camera. By f-value is meant the relationship be- 
tween the largest lens opening and its focal length. 
Lenses are referred to as f 1.9, or f 2.7, or f 3.5, etc., the 
smaller number denoting the faster lens. This does not 
mean that an f 1.9 lens will make any better pictures 
than will an f 3.5, but refers to the relative amounts of 
light each will permit to reach the film during a given 
exposure. The lens of a camera is like the window in 
a room. A large bay window is similar to an f 1.9 lens 
in that it permits more light to enter the room, or cam- 
era. A smaller type of window would be like the f 3.5 
lens ; it would allow a lesser amount of light to enter. 

The slower f 3.5 lens might be compared to a four- 
cylinder automobile; on a flat road it will buzz along 
merrily, but when it comes to a steep hill 1t might not 
make the grade. The f 3.5 lens is satisfactory in fairly 
bright lighting conditions, but on the dull days the 
pictures might be underexposed. The f 1.9 lens is like 
the eight-cylinder car. It takes the hills with no diff- 
culty ; likewise, the f 1.9 lens will let enough light reach 
the film on the dull days to produce a satisfactory ex- 
posure. On the bright days the f 1.9 lens must have 
its diaphragm stopped down to the same stop that 
would be used on the f 3.5 lens under similar light con- 
ditions. So, on bright sunny days, a fast f 1.9 lens is 
no better than an f 3.5 lens. It’s on the dark cloudy 
days, or indoors with artificial light, that the f 1.9 lens 
has the real advantage and produces the better picture. 

Many purchasers might feel that all of their color 
movie work will be done in bright light and that an f 3.5 
lens will suffice. But every road has a steep hill, and 
many of the best picture opportunities often present 
themselves on the dull days. The faster f 1.9 lens is 
recommended. If the difference in price prohibits, then 
the f 3.5 lens is the proper choice. It is much better 
to have a camera and make some pictures, perhaps 
missing the cloudy day possibilities, than to have no 
movie camera at all. 

The standard lens for a 16 mm camera has a focal 
length of 25 mm or 1 inch while that for an 8 mm cam- 
era is 12.5 to 13 mm or approximately a half inch. 
Lenses of these focal lengths were selected originally 
because they can be made at relatively large apertures, 





and because they have a reasonable depth of field when 
used at their largest openings. These lenses cover 
about 11 degrees, and permit the average subject to be 
photographed from a camera position that provides 
very satisfactory perspective. Lenses of other focal 





lengths are available for 
these cameras, and in most 
cases are interchangeable 
with the standard equip- 
ment. Those lenses hav- 
ing a wider angle of cover- 
age are called wide-angle 
lenses, and must _ neces- 
sarily be of shorter focal 
length than the standard 
lenses. Therefore they 
produce a smaller image of 
the subject from a given 
camera position than does 
the standard lens, but cover 
a larger picture area. 














a B Lenses having a narrower 
- angle of coverage than the 
Fig. 9. The 8 mm film (B) & “4 the 


standard lenses are more 
properly referred to as 
telephoto lenses. They have a focal length greater 
than the standard lenses, produce a larger image from 
the same camera position, and therefore take in less 
picture area. The manufacturer of your camera can 
supply you with information regarding supplementary 
lenses which are available for your particular model. 

The wide-angle lens is useful in making interior 
pictures when it is desirable to cover a reasonably large 
area and where the space is limited. It is also used 
by many camera owners who have occasion to photo- 
graph mountain scenery. The telephoto lens is usually 
used where it is difficult to get close to the subject and 
a large image is desired. It has proven invaluable in 
photographing birds, wild game, field sports, and simi- 
iar subjects. The standard 1” lens of the 16 mm cam- 
era and %” lens of the 8 mm camera will, however, 
prove entirely satisfactory for most conditions where 
average pictures are made. Figures 10A, B and C show 
the relationship of the areas covered by a wide-angle, 
normal, and telephoto lens from the same camera posi- 
tion. 

A good camera lens for color movies should be cor- 
rected for color. This means that the lens be made 
so that all colors will focus in the same plane on the 
film surface. The lens must also give sharp detail from 
one corner of the picture to the other, and be capable 
of producing brilliant images free from flare. 

Next in importance to the camera lens is the camera 
mechanism. The rapidly moving parts should be made 
of good hardened metals, strong enough to stand the 
usage of many years without wearing out. Poorly fab- 
ricated cameras begin to show the wear of the fast mov- 
ing parts after a year or so of average usage, and the 
usual result is a jumpy, jerky picture on the screen. A 
film is run through the camera only once, whereas it 
may be run through a projector dozens of times. On 
the other hand, a camera receives much more rough 
handling than a projector, because it is handled con- 
stantly when in use; it is carried on vacation trips and 
often bounced around in’ an auto. A camera usually 
receives its greatest wear on the outside, whereas a 
projector receives its greatest wear in the mechanism 
on the inside. Therefore, a camera should have a good 
durable outside finish and be so designed that its parts 
which project from the camera case, such as lens, 
finder, and rewind crank, are all well protected. 
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vhen Both camera and projector should be easy to operate 
over and thread. The best picture results are obtained, as 
0 be a rule, when the operator can devote most of his time 
rides to the making of the picture, and be free from the worry 
focal of the mechanical operation of the instrument. 
for The projector should be one capable of projecting a 
most sharp, brilliant picture to a size comfortable to view in 
sable the average living room. Thirty by forty inches is a 
juip- satisfactory screen size for most homes and smaller 
hav- sizes are adequate if the audience is limited to three 
over- or four persons. Pictures shown before clubs and 
ingle larger groups will require a slightly larger screen. In 
eces- purchasing a projector one should consider the size of 
focal the audience that will ultimately view the picture. 
dard Many new users of projection equipment tax their 
they apparatus to the limit by trying to show too large a 
ge of picture for the wattage lamp employed. In the average 
yiven theater with a screen 16 x 20 feet and a projector 
does equipped with a high-intensity arc lamp, the 35 mm film 
over picture is magnified about 240 times; the picture 1 inch 
area. wide is enlarged to 240 inches wide. If a 16 mm film 
ower is enlarged to a screen size of 634 x 9 feet the picture is 
n the enlarged 270 times, or the 10 mm picture width becomes 
more 2700 mm. In the case of the 8 mm film, if it is enlarged 
> as to 39x 52 inches it is magnified 260 times, or the 5 mm 
eater picture width becomes 1300 mm. While these screen 
irom sizes are extreme and not recommended, the figures do 
| less represent what many amateurs try to do with a tung- 
1 can sten filament lamp as compared to high-intensity car- 
ntary 
lel. 
terior 
large 
used 
hoto- 
sually 
tand > ite ob ub at st ot oe - een, Cee anem 
ple in 
sin: — —— 
cam- 
vever, 
where Fig. 10. Three views of a 
show scene taken from the seme 
angle, camera position; A, with a 
posi- wide-angle lens; B, with the 
eae regular or normal lens; 
C, with a telephoto lens. 
e cor- 
made 
mn the 
det bon arcs used in most theaters. A table showing the 
. maximum screen sizes that should be used with lamps 
of different wattage will be found on page 152. 
posi’ Projecting pictures larger than recommended in the 
Sad table referred to results in a dim, yellowish-appearing 
k, screen which, of course, is unsatisfactory for the pro- 
y fab- jection of good color movies. Once the screen size and 
dy lamp wattage required is decided upon, it is always 


N easy to stay within the required limits. 


jel “ Projection lenses must be of good quality and capa- 
er ble of projecting a clear, sharp color image of the entire 
. - picture area. This means that when the lens is focused, 
TORE the corners as well as the center of the picture will all 
ape be of equal sharpness. 

pa oa The projection screen should be selected for its 
elas. ability to reflect a brilliant picture and freedom from 
deer: material color. A good screen should be neutral in 
ye color; any slight discoloration toward a yellow or light 
‘oo tan will affect the color of the projected picture. A 
5 ike: blue sky will appear greenish-blue on a yellow screen. 
5 > 


The chief difference between screens of different 
manufacture is in their reflecting surface. A shiny 
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screen, such as a smooth surface sprayed with alumi- 
num paint, acts almost like a mirror. It reflects a 
brilliant picture back toward the projector, but at a 
relatively narrow angle. If a matte surface is sprayed 
with aluminum paint, a wider viewing angle results, 
but the image is less bright. A chalky white, matte 
screen reflects light equally in all directions and pro- 
vides a very wide viewing angle with a decided de- 
crease in brilliance. A screen of this type is useful 
when some of the audience have to sit way to one side. 
However, for the average living room a screen which 
combines the qualities of the ones mentioned is ideal. 
Screens made of glass beads provide the specular qual- 
ity of the aluminum screen, and the matrix which holds 
the beads in place provides enough diffusion to give a 
viewing angle of about 20 degrees. 

While tripods, telephoto lenses, and other accessory 
equipment can be added, the items mentioned are the 
basic essentials. Many beginners unaccustomed to the 
judgment of light intensities will perhaps want an ex- 
posure meter. Meters are discussed in Chapter V. 

Now we are ready to embark upon the making of 
color movies ; but first let us look into the principles of 
color processes. 


CHAPTER III 


COLOR MOVIE FILM 


Kodachrome and How It Works—Three Films in 
One—Three Dyed Images—The Color Positive 


LL color processes used in making color movies are 
based upon the principle of the division of white 
light into three separate color groups. The Kodachrome 
process now in general use is typical of processes utiliz- 
ing the division of light in this manner. 

Kodachrome is a very unique type of natural color 
film, inasmuch as it embodies a number of entirely 
new achievements in film manufacture and develop- 
ment technique. The advantage Kodachrome enjoys 
over Other processes is in its method of sorting and 
reproducing color impressions. Since the reversal 
process is used to develop Kodachrome film, the same 
film provides a means of color separation in the camera, 
and reproduces the finished color print upon the projec- 
tion screen. Kodachrome film, instead of having mi- 
nute lenses, color screen pattern, or ruled color lines— 
all of which interfere with film speed, good definition, 
and light transmission—has three emulsion layers. 
These are coated one over the other, so that color sepa- 
rations are made within the depth of the film and all 
three images are always in perfect register (Fig. 11). 

Next to the film base is coated a red-sensitive emul- 
sion; on top of this is placed a thin coating of gelatin, 
then a second layer of green-sensitive emulsion over 
which is placed another coating of gelatin ; and finally, 
on top, a third or blue-sensitive emulsion. An enlarged 
cross-section of this emulsion would resemble a layer 
cake with the frosting left off the top layer. The three 
layers of cake would compare to the three layers of 
emulsion. The two coatings of gelatin would compare 
to the frosting between the top and middle layers and 
the middle and bottom layers. The combined coat- 
ings, three emulsion layers and two gelatin layers, are 
very little thicker than the emulsion coating of ordi- 
nary black-and-white movie film. 
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Thus we have in Kodachrome film three layers of 
emulsion, each one selectively sensitized to different 
colors and separated by gelatin. When we make a 
color picture on Kodachrome, a sharp image in color of 
the original subject is focused on the Kodachrome film. 
All blue colors are recorded in the top or blue-sensitive 
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Ordinary film has one light-sensitive emulsion. Kodachrome has three emul- 
sions, one over the other, separated by two layers of gelatin. The film is 
built like a three-decker sandwich. e layers are selectively sensitized, 
each picking out a particular color band and recording that only. This en- 
looped cross-section shows emulsion layers and their color characteristics. 











Fig. 11. Kodachrome is actually three films in one. 

layer; all green colors are recorded in the center or 
green-sensitive layer; and all red colors are recorded 
in the bottom or red-sensitive layer. White light would 
affect all three layers equally ; black would not affect 
any of them; neutral grays would affect each of the 
layers slightly, but to the same degree. Mixtures of 
colors might affect all three layers or any two. Brown 
would affect all three. Purple would be recorded by 
the top blue-sensitive and the bottom red-sensitive 
layers. In this manner all of the mixtures, shades, and 
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Fig. 12. Reproduction of a colored subject by Kodachrome. 


tints of color in the original subject are automatically 
sorted out and accurately recorded in the various selec- 
tively sensitized layers of Kodachrome film. 
For purposes of illustration let us assume we have 
photographed on Kodachrome five pieces of cardboard 
white, red, green, blue, and black. Since the white 
card reflects all colors equally, an exposure is made in 
each of the three emulsion layers. The red card re- 


flects only red light to the film which is recorded in the 
bottom or red-sensitive layer. 


The green card reflects 





green light which is recorded in the middle or green- 
sensitive layer, and the blue card reflects only blue light 
which is recorded in the top or blue-sensitive layer. 
The black card reflects little or no light, so none of the 
layers is affected in that area. This is shown in the 
diagram, Fig. 12. 

The negative silver images formed in each of the 
three layers must now be transformed through a spe- 
cial reversal process into a colored positive formed in 
dye. And each positive image must be of a color com- 
plementary to the color to which the layer was sensi- 
tive. In other words, the image in the bottom red-sen- 
sitive layer must be converted to blue-green, the mid- 
dle-layer image to magenta, and the top-layer image to 
yellow. This is accomplished with a series of color- 
forming developers which have the property of deposit- 
ing dye of the desired color wherever silver is devel- 
oped. 

The dyed positive images may be considered as 
color filters. In the area where the image of the red 
card is formed, we see that there are deposits of ma- 
genta and yellow dye. The white light, in passing 
through these colors, is successively filtered—the ma- 
genta-dyed image absorbing green (therefore magenta 
is called minus-green) but passing blue and red light. 
The yellow-dyed image then removes the blue (yellow 
is called minus-blue) which leaves only the pure red 
portion of white light to continue to the screen. Ina 
similar manner the white light is successively filtered 
by the dye images of the green card—first by blue- 
green (minus-red) and then by yellow (minus-blue), 
leaving only the green portion of white light to reach 
the screen. Also similarly, the image of the blue card 
is produced by blue-green and magenta filters which 
first absorb red and then green, leaving only the blue 
portion of white light to reach the screen. The white 
card image has no color filters to affect its light, and 
therefore passes to the screen unaltered. The black 
card image is made up of deposits of all three colors, 
blue-green, magenta, and yellow, which successively 
absorb first the red (passing green and blue), then the 
green (passing blue), and finally the blue; thus all the 
three component colors of white light are stopped, and 
black is produced on the screen. In this manner all 
colors or mixtures of colors as well as black and white 
are reproduced in Kodachrome, whether it is projected 
to a screen or is viewed in the hand as a transparency. 


CHAPTER IV 
COLOR FILM CHARACTERISTICS 


and 


COLOR TEMPERATURE 


Color Experiences—The Kelvin Scale—Temper- 
ature of Light Sources—Color Balance of Film 


ERHAPS one of the most important factors in the 

making of color movies is the relationship of the 
color temperature of the light source used to the color- 
sensitivity characteristics of the film employed. 

When Kodachrome film was introduced in 1935, 
little was said about color temperature, chiefly because 
few were interested. The idea of being able to make a 
color movie so simply was exciting, and if the colors 
were not rendered 100 per cent perfect, no one seemed 
to care. However, with continued usage we have be- 
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come more critical, and if the finished picture does not 
fairly represent the original subject as we remember 
it at the time of making the picture, we want to know 
why. Usually, many of these differences between what 
we remember the subject to look like and its appear- 
ance on the movie screen are caused by lack of personal 
training to a higher appreciation of color. The trained 
artist sees the effect of different colors of daylight or 
artificial light on his subject when he paints. He has 
trained his eye to make a visual analysis of the colors 
of his subject. He then proceeds to mix his pigments 
to match his visual impressions. The average amateur 
making color movies does not have the experience of 
the artist in making as accurate a mental impression 
of the true colors as they exist. 

Color, as it affects our everyday lives, is a matter 
of experience and of sensation. To the individual, the 
experience of color is not all beauty. Our everyday 
contact with colors soon becomes a matter of habit. 
Thus we select the green-handled toothbrush, stop at 
red lights, and recognize certain stores by the color of 
the store front. There are, of course, many other situ- 
ations where we are subconsciously guided by color, 
yet under these circumstances it fails to inspire any 
sense of beauty. In all of these experiences, while the 
eye sees these colors, the brain may fail to make any 
definite record of the impressions, 

Color can be referred to in two ways—first, as the 
sensation produced as color and, secondly, as the phys- 
ical cause of the sensation, or light. So when the word 
“color” is used during the course of this discussion, we 
shall endeavor to distinguish between the two mean- 
ings. 

Kodachrome film produces results which most crit- 
ical photographers, and artists as well, regard as excel- 
lent representations of the original subject. Koda- 
chrome pictures, like artists’ paintings, are rarely if 
ever placed side by side with the original subject for 
comparison. For all aesthetic as well as for most prac- 
tical purposes, the average judgment of the average 
person must be the criterion by which color movie re- 
sults are judged. 

One of the most important factors affecting general 
color quality is the color temperature of the light used 
in making the picture. In color photography, the color 
sensitivity of the film is balanced to the color charac- 
teristics of the main types of illuminant employed in 
making the picture. Each type of light source has 
varying amounts of each color of light, and different 
types of Kodachrome are manufactured to balance with 
some of these light sources. 

Light sources such as ordinary electric lamps and 
the sun which emit a continuous spectrum can be clas- 
sified as to their color temperature in much the same 
way as we classify summer and winter weather tem- 
perature in degrees above or below zero. In measur- 
ing the temperature of the weather we could use either 
the Fahrenheit or the Centigrade thermometer. In 
measuring the temperature of different light sources 
we use a system adopted by Lord Kelvin and named 
after him, and refer to these light sources as burning 
at so many degrees Kelvin (usually abbreviated to 
K.). 

The Kelvin scale is 273° higher than the Centigrade 
scale. A body burning at 2000° Centigrade would have 
a color temperature of 2273° K. Noonday sunlight in 
summer, for instance, has a color temperature of 5600° 
K., with an average for the entire year of 5400° K. 
Regular domestic tungsten lamps burn at about 2300° 
to 2500° K. The No. 1 Photoflood lamps burn at about 
$450° K. Figure 13 shows a diagram of color tempera- 
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tures emitted by different light sources. The 16 mm 
and 8 mm Daylight Type Kodachrome movie film is 
color-balanced to noonday summer sunlight. Type A 
Kodachrome is color-balanced to the color temperature 
of the No. 1 Photoflood lamps, or 3450° K. 

Kodachrome films are so accurately color-balanced 
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Fig. 13. The center column shows the degrees Kelvin of various light 
sources; note that deep blue sky has the highest color temperature. 


to the type of light in which they are intended to be 
used that if the light changes very slightly it may affect 
the color of the finished picture. Thus, if Type A (the 
film for use in artificial light) is used in daylight the 
resulting picture will be bluish, even if it is used in 
artificial light with a small amount of daylight present. 
Likewise, if Daylight Type Kodachrome is used in 
tungsten or Photoflood illumination, it will render pic- 
tures with a definite reddish cast. It matters little 
whether the apparent differences in colors between the 
original subject and the finished picture are caused by 
the color of light or by one’s personal deficiency in 
being able to analyze colors; they are nevertheless an- 
noying to the untrained eye. 

Most persons have trained their vision to see things 
as they want to, and are often deceived by their own 
inability to see colors accurately or note the effect of 
reflected color on the things about them. As an ex- 
ample of this, a color picture of a snow scene might be 
used. The picture, when projected on the screen, might 
have a bluish cast in the shadow tones, yet when the 
picture was made there were apparently no bluish 
shadows visible to the eye. Careful tests, made both 
photographically and visually, will soon convince one 
that shadows in the snow do reflect some of the blue 
from the sky and that this tinge of blue actually can be 
seen, once the eye is trained to look for it. 

In order to interpret color-picture results, one must 
start somewhere near the beginning and learn a little 
about the factors which should be considered in making 
a fair criticism of color films. When color movies ap- 
pear perfectly reproduced on the screen, there is no 
need for any analysis. However, when there appears 
to be a difference between the colors of the picture on 
the screen and the colors of the subject, as they are re- 
membered, one is justified in asking why. 

Sunlight, our standard of white light, does not sup- 
ply the earth with light of a constant color. This is 
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not the fault of the sun, but of the layer of atmosphere 
enveloping the earth and the clouds, vapor, smoke, 
dust, and moisture suspended in it (Fig. 14). We find 
that when the sun is directly overhead, most of the 
waves of light pass through the atmosphere and reach 
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Fig. 14. The sun's light must pass through varying thicknesses of at- 
mosphere to reach the earth's surface, and therefore varies in color. 


the earth as white light (Fig. 15A). At all times the 
minute particles of dust and water vapor suspended 
in the atmosphere cause some of the shorter waves of 
light to be deflected or scattered from their regular 
path. Thus the blue and violet waves of light are 
scattered, which causes the sky to appear blue. 

In early morning and later afternoon the sun’s rays, 
when viewed from a fixed point on the earth, pass 
through a much greater thickness of atmosphere than 
at midday (Fig. 14). The greater thickness of atmos- 
phere and, consequently, the greater number of dust 
particles and amount of water vapor present, cause 
more waves of light to be scattered, leaving only the 
green, orange, and red rays passing on through to the 
observer on the earth (Fig. 15B). That is why the sun 
appears yellow-orange or red in color when it rises or 
sets. When the sun is shining, the light from the north 
sky north of the equator, and the south sky south of 
the equator, is bluer than other portions. The light on 
dull, overcast day is also slightly bluer than sunlight 
(Fig. 15C). 

Perhaps if we look again at the color temperature 
chart (Fig. 13) it will be possible to visualize more ac- 
curately the differences in equivalent color tempera- 
ture between the north blue sky and the direct rays of 
the sun, and the color of the sun at rising and setting. 
The color temperature of the sun’s rays outside of the 
earth’s atmosphere are higher than at the earth’s sur- 
face. This is because of the earth’s atmosphere and 
the particles suspended in it. Actually the blue of the 
sky and the yellows of late afternoon sun do not have 
true color temperatures. However, it can be said that 
they do have “equivalent” color temperatures, if their 
colors can be matched by bodies having true color tem- 
peratures. 

The direct rays of the sun have an average year- 
round color temperature of about 5400° K. The sur- 
rounding blue sky has an average equivalent color tem- 
perature of between 8000° and 10,000° K. If Koda- 
chrome pictures are made entirely by the direct rays of 
the sun with the surrounding sky contributing little or 
no light values, the resulting pictures will be slightly 
yellowish or warm in tone. On the other hand, if a 
Kodachrome picture is made entirely by the rays of 
light reflected from the blue sky with no direct rays of 
sunlight, as in the shade, the resulting picture will be 
bluish or cold in tone (Fig. 15C). Fortunately, most 
out-of-door pictures are made by a mixture of light— 





partly by the direct rays of the sun and partly by bluish 
light reflected from the sky. This provides a color tem- 
perature of around 6500° to 7000° K., somewhere mid- 
way between the year-round average for each kind of 
light. 

With all these variations in sunlight, it is obvious 
that it would require several separate types of color 
films to balance color properly for the many possible 
colors of light conditions. Kodachrome Daylight Film 
is color-balanced for average daylight, a mixture of 
direct sunlight and skylight, and will render excellent 
results from 8 a.m. until 4 p.m. If color pictures are 
made in sunlight before and after these hours, they will 
show a stronger cast of yellow to orange-red over the 
sunlit tones. Since this is the natural behavior of light, 
we should expect to see these colors reflected in a pic- 
ture of good color quality made under these conditions. 

Each type of artificial light source has a definite 
color temperature. In the case of the Photoflood type 
of lamp, the color temperature is usually specified in 
connection with a given type or size of lamp used with 
an electric current of a stated voltage. As an example, 
the No. 1 Photoflood used on a 115- to 120-volt line 
produces a color temperature of 3450° K. Since the 
Photoflood lamp depends upon over-volting for its high 
intensity and color temperature, it is obvious that if the 
line voltage is low—below 115 volts—then the color 
temperature is relatively lower. Therefore it is of great 
importance in making color movies with Photoflood 
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Fig. 15. These graphs show the distribution of colors in three sources 
of photographic light, noonday sun, afternoon sun, and overcast sky. 


lamps, to see that the lamps are being used at proper 
voltage. Otherwise movies made at lower voltages 
will not only be off balance in color, but also there is 
greater danger of underexposure. 

The relationship of the color quality of daylight and 
Photoflood to the color-sensitivity of both types of 
Kodachrome film is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 
16. From these comparisons of light sources and film 
characteristics, it is easy to see that color movie re- 
sults can vary considerably throughout the day. The 
eye easily and quickly adjusts itself to the gradual 
change in the color of light, but the film does not make 
any compensation, and always records colors and mix- 
tures of colors as they actually are. 

Some of the elementary conditions where either 
lights or the colors of other objects affect picture re- 
sults might be listed as follows: The blue shadows in 
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snow, an example of which we have already seen; 
blue reflection on water, and the blue reflections on 
automobiles and their chromium- or nickel-plated 
parts; the blue appearance of paved roads, railroad 
tracks, and of deep shadows. These are all caused by 
reflections of blue light from the sky. The reflections of 
green light from grass and trees often will add a green- 
ish cast to pictures. Other colored objects, either in or 
out of the picture, may reflect sufficient light on the 
subject to affect final color results. 

In making pictures by artificial illumination with 
No. 1 Photofloods and Type A Kodachrome in the day- 
time, many forget to draw the shades to exclude all of 
the daylight from the room. The highlights and mid- 
dle tones illuminated by Photofloods will be rendered 
properly, but the shadows will reflect the blue daylight, 
thus rendering a duo-color effect. 

When we judge color pictures on the screen, it is 
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subject to look 
like at the time 
the picture was 
made. In mak- 
ing such a comparison, we assume that the brain has 
recorded a perfect and lasting impression of every 
shade of color in the subject. In fact, many people be- 
lieve the eye and brain record a more perfect impres- 
sion than does the color film, and this is not entirely 
true. As we stated before, probably very few people 
have ever trained their brain to retain an accurate 
mental impression of a color for very long. Therefore, 
it is easy to understand the difficulty that arises in 
comparing a projected color picture with a mental 
image of the original subject as it was seen at some 
previous time. 

It is sometimes difficult to determine whether a pic- 
ture is off color due to the color temperature of the 
light in which it was made, or due to reflected color 
from other objects outside the picture field, or to some 
other cause such as angle of light, or over- or under- 
exposure. However, assuming the lighting and exposure 
to be correct, one way to obtain a clue is by the ap- 
pearance of the blacks, whites, and grays in the pic- 
ture. If these tones are neutral in color, the chances are 
the various colors are correctly rendered. 

Some may want to have some means of controlling 
the color results when the film and light conditions are 
not in balance. This can be accomplished by the use of 
the Color Temperature Meter, a device made by East- 
man Kodak Company. The instrument was designed to 
evaluate within reasonable limits the color temperature, 
and, thereby, the color quality of light. It will serve 
as an aid in minimizing one of the variables that might 
affect the color rendering as seen in a movie made in 
color. 

Inasmuch as this instrument is defined as a “meter,” 
it is particularly important to keep in mind that it is 
not an exposure meter; nor does it offer any short cut 
to quality picture results. 
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Fig. 16. Kodachrome is balanced to different 
light sources by varied sensitivity to colors. 
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CHAPTER V 


EXPOSURE 


Film Speed—Picture Contrast—Film Latitude—Shut- 
ter Speed and Diaphragm Opening — Filters — Ex- 
posure Meters—Color and Lighting Affect Exposure 


O SOME, exposure is always the great mystery of 

movie photography. To others, who have learned 
the basic principles of exposure, it is just one of the 
several factors necessary to understand in order to 
make good movies. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to discuss the many 
factors affecting exposure, and also the many methods 
of measuring, estimating, or judging light intensities 
in an easy, understandable way, so that even the very 
beginner as well as the more advanced worker may 
gain a better understanding of the conditions and fac- 
tors which affect exposure. 

First of all, what is meant by exposure? The be- 
ginner says, “It’s where you set your camera lens when 
you want to make a picture.” The experienced ama- 
teur says, “It’s the action of light upon the photo- 
graphic film.” The professional says, “It’s the length 
of time light is allowed to act upon a sensitive photo- 
graphic film.” The photographic scientist says, “Photo- 
graphic exposure is the length of time light of any 
known color or intensity is allowed to act upon any 
sensitive silver emulsion of known speed and color 
characteristics.” 

The amateur movie maker’s interest in exposure is 
chiefly in his desire to obtain the most satisfactory pic- 
tures possible. In making 16 mm or 8 mm color movies 
it means exposure which will produce a picture- 
likeness of the original subject, of proper color density, 
contrast, and of satisfactory color rendition. 

The introduction of new fast black-and-white films, 
of Kodachrome color film, of new types of lamps and 
reflectors, of high-speed lenses, and other equipment in 
the amateur field in the past few years leaves the aver- 
age movie maker somewhat confused as to the ad- 
vantages and merits of the various types of film and 
equipment and their relationship one to the other, as 
far as exposure is concerned. In order to gain some un- 
derstanding of the principles of exposure as it applies 
to the making of colored movies, it is necessary to re- 
view briefly some of the fundamentals of exposure as 
applied in black-and-white practice. 

The “speed” of a film might be defined as that prop- 
erty of film which determines how much exposure must 
be allowed for a given light source in order to produce 
a satisfactory picture having detail in the darker 
shadow tones. When expressed numerically, it is 
usually an arbitrary value assigned to film depending 
upon its sensitivity or response level to a known 
quantity of light for a known period of time and for a 
given time of development. This arbitrary “speed” rat- 
ing would be relative to all other similar sensitive ma- 
terials tested in the same general manner. The speed 
values for the various materials in general use today 
are either given at H & D speed rating (Hurter and 
Driffield method), Scheiner, Weston, G. E., or DIN. 
While conversion tables are sometimes published giv- 
ing relative values for each method, they are only ap- 
proximate and are not truly comparable. However, as 
long as the speed rating given is such as to permit 
camera exposures which will produce color positives of 
satisfactory quality, they can be followed. 

It is important to remember that the sensitivity 
of the emulsion (or film speed) is not the same for all 
makes and types of film. For this reason two persons 
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taking pictures of the same scene at the same time, 
and with identical cameras, would not be able to use 
the same exposure if one camera was loaded with a 
“faster” film than was the other. 

While the factor of exposure involves physics, 
optics, chemistry, mechanics, and mathematics, never- 
theless, these scientific aspects of exposure can be re- 
duced to a set of practical and understandable condi- 
tions. 

First of importance in determining exposure is the 
latitude of the emulsion; by this we mean the number 
of differences in tone values from highest light to the 
deepest shade that can be reproduced correctly on the 
scale of the film. Suppose for purposes of comparison 
we start off by selecting a black-and-white film and give 
it a series of definite exposures starting with 1 second, 
then 2, 4, 8, 16, and on up to 1024 seconds. If the in- 
tensity of the light used is such that the shortest ex- 
posure of 1 second just produces a visible density with 
normal development, each of the subsequent exposures 
would be represented by a different density or degree 
of blackness of the emulsion. The area exposed for 1 
second would be fairly transparent, and the area ex- 
posed for 1024 seconds quite dense or opaque as shown 
in Fig. 17. 

Now it is easy to see that if A represented an expo- 
sure of one second, A’ could represent an exposure of 
256 seconds, and the straight-line portion of the density 
curve would have an exposure latitude of, let us say, 
1 to 256. Two pictures could be made of a subject of 
average contrast, one at the minimum correct exposure 
and one receiving several times as much exposure. 
While the negative receiving the longer exposure 
would be dark and dense, it would render just as satis- 
factory a print as the one receiving the minimum ex- 
posure, but would require a longer printing time in 
making the positive print. While nearly all black-and- 
white movie films have this same wonderful latitude, 
the extent to which it can be utilized depends somewhat 
upon the contrast of the subject being photographed. 





All subjects have varying degrees of contrast which 
can be classified into three general groups: 
1, Flat or low contrast subjects 
2. Normal or average contrast 
3. High or extremely contrasty subjects. 
The contrast of each of these types of subjects is based 
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Fig. 18. On an overcast day, the contrast in 
this scene would be extremely low, or flat. 





upon the difference between the amount of light re- 
flected from the highest light and the deepest shadow. 
Suppose as an example subject we have a sailboat on 
the water, on a dull, overcast day; the sun’s rays are 
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Fig. 17. This is the H & D curve for a 
panchromatic movie film and shows rela- 
tive density for a series of exposures 
as described in the accompanying text. 
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strongly diffused and illuminate the boat sails, water, 
ich and sky with an equal amount of soft light (Fig. 18). 
Under these circumstances the gray boat, light gray 
sails, grayish sky, and grayish water form a picture 
soft and low in contrast with no deep shadows or dark 
tones and no strong, bright highlights. We find on 
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Fig. 19. The contrast in this scene may be considered as normal. 
measurement that the grayish-white sails and boat are 
only reflecting about 5 times as much light as the 
darker grayish water and sky, so the subject 1s of low 
contrast or about 1| to 5. 

Another subject such as a semi-closeup of two peo- 
ple in the garden (Fig. 19) might have a contrast 
brightness ranging from 1 to 45. With an extremely 
contrasty subject such as the backlighting or sidelight- 
ing of a subject with bright highlights and deep shad- 
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Fig. 20. The very deep shadows and bright highlights give this scene 
an extremely high contrast, one that requires a very exact exposure. 
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ows, the contrast brightness between highest light and 
deepest shadow might range from 1 to 100 or 1 to 250 
(Fig. 20). 

If we were to make three brackets X, Y, and Z (Fig. 
21), each representing the contrast of one of these sub- 
jects just described, it can be seen that the low-con- 
trasting subject X would have plenty of room to be 
placed many times along the various points on the 
Straight line portion of the density curve of the emul- 
sion, and that practically any exposure within the range 
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of the average camera lens and shutter speeds would 
render a satisfactory picture on this black-and-white 
film. 

With the average subject, it would not have quite 
so much room to be moved along as many times from 
point to point, but nevertheless would be satisfactorily 
rendered at a number of different exposures (Fig. 22). 

The contrasty subject would have very little room, 
if any, to slide along the straight line scale. With this 
type of subject, the time of exposure would have to be 
judged quite accurately. 

If each point going up the scale (Fig. 17) represents 
doubling the exposure or twice as much as the previous 
point, then the flat or low-contrast subject X would be 
moved along the scale 7 times, which means that it 
could be given 128 times as much exposure as the least 
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Fig. 21. A graphic representation of the various scene contrasts. 


amount of exposure which would render a satisfactory 
picture at the bottom of the straight line marked A. 
The average subject Y could be moved along 6 times 
or given 64 times as much exposure as the shortest 
correct exposure and still render the negative tones 
of the original subject accurately. However, with the 
extremely contrasty subject Z the exposure would have 
to be judged quite accurately to have all the tones faith- 
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Fig. 22. The normal contrast scene can be exposed at various speeds. 


fully rendered on the straight line of the emulsion 
curve. These two factors—subject contrast and the 
latitude scale of the film—together with the color 
characteristics of light and film form the basic variables 
in the practical consideration of exposure. 

Kodachrome, like other color films, does not have 
the same latitude of black-and-white film, the straight 
line curve for Kodachrome being something like that 
illustrated in Fig. 23 as compared to black-and-white 
film. Now if we were to take subjects of the same con- 
trast as represented by X, Y, and Z, we should find that 
they would not fit along the straight line of the curve 
as many times (Fig. 24) ; X could be placed there about 
5 times, Y perhaps 3 times and Z only once—and then 
there would be some distortion of the shadow and high- 
light tones. 

It is because of this limited latitude of Kodachrome 
that a soft or low-contrast lighting is recommended for 
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color work. One might follow this general rule: If a 
subject is high in contrast, use a soft, flat lighting ; if 
the subject is flat or of low contrast, then a side- or 
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Fig. 23. Comparison of the characteristic curves for Kodachrome and 
black-and-white films shows that Kodachrome has a narrower latitude. 


back-lighting can be used to increase the contrast (Fig. 
25), but the exposure in either case must be judged 
accurately. 

Most cameras were originally designed for use with 
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Fig. 24. The exposure for the average contrast subject may be varied 
two lens stops on Kodachrome and still give good color reproduction. 


black-and-white film which together with its great lati- 
tude and the advantage 
of automatic printing in 
processing, only re- 
quires minimum 
changes of full dia- 
phraghm stops to take 
care of significant 
changes in lighting con- 
ditions. Kodachrome 
does not have the ad- 
vantage of black-and- 
white film latitude and 
automatic printing in 
processing, so a_ half 
stop difference in ex- 
posure on Kodachrome 
makes nearly as much 
difference as does a full 
stop on_ black-and 
white film. Therefore, 
where exposure guides 
recommend half-stop 
changes for dark and 
light colored subjects, 
time of day and year, and full stops for side- and back- 
lighting, the best exposure and color results will be ob- 
tained when these recommendations are followed. 
Now we are ready to consider the various methods 





Fig. 25. Contrast can be in- 
creased by use of sidelighting. 





of controlling the intensity of light and the length of 
time that it is allowed to act upon the sensitive photo- 
graphic emulsion. In motion picture cameras this is 
usually accomplished by a revolving shutter and the 
speed at which the camera is operated. As explained in 
Chapter II, the shutter in most movie cameras is usually 
a semicircular-shaped blade of about 180 degrees. This 
half-circle blade is so placed on a drive shaft that it can 
rotate between the camera lens and the sensitive photo- 
graphic film; it is so placed or timed with the camera 
mechanism that its opaque portion covers the film 
aperture or window while the film is being moved to 
the next frame for exposure. In some types of movie 
cameras the shutter opening can be changed to any 
size opening from 180 down to 10 degrees or less, thus 





Fig. 26. Variable opening shutters in some cameras control exposure. 


reducing the exposure time proportionately—90, 45 and 
23 degrees producing %, 4, and % of the exposure 
obtained with a 180 degree shutter respectively (Fig. 
26). 

Other means of controlling exposure are the iris 
diaphragm and neutral density and color filters. The 
iris type of diaphragm is used most frequently and is 
found on nearly all types of movie cameras (Fig. 27). 

In the early cameras a slit was placed in the lens 
barrel between the lens elements, into which masks 
could be inserted. In the center of each mask was 
drilled a circular hole which controlled the amount of 
light passing through the lens to the film. These masks 
with holes of different sizes were called fixed dia- 
phragms. Later, several holes were punched into one 
circular metal disk which was then pivoted in the 
center so that it could be rotated through a slit in the 
lens barrel and the proper diaphragm swung quickly 
into place. The next step was the design of the present 
type of iris diaphragm, composed of a number of thin 
metal leaves, and so constructed that by the simple 
turning of a knurled ring, the blades open to the full 
diameter of the lens or can be closed down almost to 
a pinhole. 

The purpose of the iris diaphragm is twofold; first, 
to control the amount of light passing through the 
camera lens to the sensitive film, and second, to im- 
prove the general sharpness or depth of field of the 
picture. The lens barrel is calibrated with markings 
opposite a point on the adjustable iris control ring so 
that each successive marking, starting at the smallest 
opening, will allow double the amount of light to pass 
through the lens (Fig. 28). As will be noted in the 
illustration, the positions midway between markings 
can be used when only a slight increase in exposure 1s 
required. The principle of the iris diaphragm is very 
much like a shade on a window. Imagine a room with 
one window in it—the shade on the window being the 
iris diaphragm (Fig. 29). Let us assume that in order 
to read comfortably in this room it is necessary to have 
a certain amount of light, just as it it necessary to have 
a “certain” amount of light entering the camera in or- 
der to make a correct exposure. On a day with hazy 
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sunlight, the shade when covering half of the window 
might allow sufficient light to enter the room to enable 
one to read comfortably. On an extremely bright 
sunny day with the sun beaming through the window 
the shade could be drawn to % or % closed, and the 
amount of general illumination in the room would be 
the same as on the day with hazy sunlight, and with 
the shade half drawn. On the other hand, if the day 
were dark and overcast with weak daylight out-of- 
doors, the shade would have to be raised all the way to 
allow all the light possible to enter the room, in order 
to have as much light in the room as would enter on 
the hazy-sun day with the shade half drawn. So the 
window shade is very similar to the iris diaphragm. 
The larger numbers on the diaphragm scale represent 





Fig. 27. Each opening is one stop smaller than the next larger, and 
passes exactly half the amount of light passed by the next larger. 


the smaller iris openings, the smaller numbers the 
larger openings. 

In the early days of photography, camera lenses 
were like a small window in a room; even with the 
shade way up it was not possible to read or make pic- 
tures on the bright sunny days. On the dark cloudy 
days, so little light came through that there was not 
enough to read by, nor to make a picture with except 
by time exposure. Today we have faster lenses— 
larger windows for our camera-like room so that pic- 
tures can be made on dull, 
overcast days. One must 
keep in mind that there is 
a “certain or definite” 
amount of light necessary 
to render a proper expo- 
sure with a given type of 
film. This is particularly 
true with Kodachrome; 
consequently, one should 
learn to associate the 
smaller iris openings 
(higher numbers) with bright light, and the larger 
openings (lower numbers) with weak light. 

The f-value of a lens is equal to the focal length of 
the lens divided by the diameter of the opening. For 
example, if we have a lens of 8-inch focal vs and 
the lens opening is 2 inches in diameter, then 8 ~ 2 = 4, 
which represents the value of the largest stop or the 
full lens opening and is marked f 4. If we were to in- 
troduce an iris diaphragm into this lens and stop down 
toa l-inch opening, 8-1 = 8, and the opening would 
be marked f8. A half-inch opening would be f 16, a 
quarter-inch opening would be f 32, etc. The areas of 
circles are proportionate to the squares of their diam- 
eters. As an example, let’s find the actual difference 
between f 8 and f 16. The square of 8 is &4 (8 KX 8= 
64). The square of 16 is 256 (16 & 16 = 256) ; hence 
the ratio is 64:256 or 1:4. Thus f 16 gives % the ex- 
posure obtained at f 8, or f 8 gives 4 times the exposure 
obtained at f 16. In manufacture, additional stops are 
placed between f 4 and f8 and between f 8 and f 16 
and between f 16 and f 32, so that each successive stop 





Fig. 28. Showing {numbers 
and focusing scale on lens. 
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gives one-half or double instead of one-quarter or four 
times. These inbetween f-values are not all exactly 
half or double, but are close enough for all practical 


purposes. 

£15 719 f2 {28 f 3.5 f4 45 

f8 Ae f16 722 f32 f45 f 64 
Each boldface number gives exactly 4 or 4 times the 
exposure of its next boldface neighbor ; f 3.5 gives only 
about 25 per cent more exposure than f 4, and f 5.6 
gives very nearly twice as much exposure as f 8 and 
half as much as f 4. 

Now, knowing that each point or mark on the iris 
diaphragm scale has a definite relationship to every 
other marking we can make exposure adjustments with 
confidence, knowing exactly when we are giving 2 or 4 
times or % or % the previous exposure, 

The neutral density filter used in photographic work 
might be compared to smoked glass such as is used for 
viewing an eclipse of the sun. It can be placed over 
the camera lens and will reduce the amount of light 
reaching the light-sensitive material. Neutral density 
filters are neutral gray in color and thus absorb equal 
amounts of all colors of light. Such filters are very 
carefully made so that they have excellent optical qual- 
ities and do not mar definition or photographic quality 
when used. A neutral density having an optical den- 
sity of .3 transmits only half of the incident light; 
transmits 4; .9, %; 1.2, 1/16; 1.5, 1/32; thus, neutral 
densities having known or measured transmission and 
absorption characteristics could be used over the cam- 
era lens in place of an iris diaphragm in controlling 
exposure. Instead of stopping a lens down one stop 
to obtain % the exposure desired, the diaphragm could 
remain the same and a neutral density filter of .3 den- 
sity placed over the lens. A density of .6 over the lens 
would have the same effect on exposure as stopping 
down two stops, f4 to f8; .9, three stops; 1.2, four 
stops ; etc. 

Thus, it might be said that each of these neutral 
densities have definite exposure factors; .3 has a factor 
of 2x; .6,4x;.98x;etc. Because these filters are color- 
less and absorb all colors equally, their exposure fac- 
tors will be the same for all types of film and light re- 
gardless of their color-sensitivity characteristics. While 
such filters have been used for a great many years in 
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Fig. 29. The positions of the window shade illustrate the reduction in 
light admitted to the film by the various openings of the diaphragm. 


research work, it is only within the last few years that 
they have found a place in practical photography. 
There are, of course, a number of other factors 
which affect exposure and which are worth mentioning. 
In movie cameras, the speed at which the camera is 
operated or the number of pictures made per second 
affects exposure. On 16 mm, and 8 mm, silent picture 
cameras, the standard rate of speed is the exposure of 
16 picture frames per second. Almost all exposure 
tables or guides are based upon this normal speed. If 
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a movie camera is operated at 4 normal speed or 8 
frames per second, the film will receive twice as much 
or double the exposure as at 16 pictures per second. 
If it is operated at 32 frames per second, the film will 
receive 4% as much exposure as at 16 per second, and, 
at 64 frames per second, % as much as at 16 per second. 
When a movie camera is operated at 32 frames per 
second the diaphragm must be opened one stop larger ; 
at 64 frames, two stops larger. Sixteen frames per sec- 
ond at f 11, 32 frames at f 8, and 64 frames at f 5.6 
would all produce equal exposures on any one par- 
ticular film. 

Movie cameras making 16 mm sound pictures op- 
erate at 24 frames per second; so with such cameras, 
50 per cent increase or ¥2 stop more exposure must be 
given than for silent cameras operating at 16 frames a 
second. 

Thus, there are three general ways for controlling 
exposure incorporated in 
the movie camera mechan- 
ism—the number of de- 
grees opening of the shut- 
ter, the iris diaphragm, and 
the speed at which the cam- 
era is operated. In addition, 
exposure may be altered by 
neutral density filters, fil- 
ters, and polarizing screens. 
Neutral density filters have 
no color-corrective ability, 
but simply hold back all 
light rays equally. They 
are used when the smallest 
opening of the lens is still 
large for the light of the moment. The Koda- 
chrome filter for Photoflood permits the use of the day- 
light-type film in Photoflood light, while the Type A 
Kodachrome filter for daylight permits the use of Type 
A (indoor) film in daylight. 

While the polarizing screen is used more generally 
in black-and-white photography, and usually by those 
engaged in commercial photography, it has occasional 
use in color movies. The screen can be used to change 
the depth of the blue color in the sky without affecting 
other colors in the picture. However, this is possible 
only when that portion of the sky which is 90 degrees 
to the sun is being photographed, since the rays of 
light from that part of the sky are naturally polarized, 
and can be partially absorbed by the polarizing screen. 
Since the screen cuts out a portion of the light which 
would otherwise enter the lens, it requires an increase 
in exposure time. This is obtained by opening the dia- 
phragm about one stop larger than would be required 
for pictures taken without the screen (Fig. 30). 

When cameras of all types leave the manufacturer 
they are carefully checked and tested for accuracy of 
the diaphragm and shutter, and in the case of movie 
cameras, for camera speed. However, this doesn’t 
mean that they remain 100 per cent accurate forever. 
Movie cameras may slow up to 10 or 12 frames a sec- 
ond as the spring or bearings become worn, or may 
speed up if the governor becomes loose’; likewise, with 
still cameras the shutter may become worn or the 
springs weakened, changing the rated speeds. 

Almost from the beginning of photography there 
have been various methods proposed for the measuring 
or estimating of the amount of light being reflected 
from the subject toward the camera lens. One of the 
earliest methods was the classification of the various 
intensities of daylight into several groups namely: 





Fig. 30. 
in position on the camera lens. 


-A polarizing screen 


too 





Bright sun, strong shadows. 

Hazy sun, weak shadows. 

Cloudy bright, no shadows. 

Cloudy dull, no shadows. 

Certain lens stops were associated with each of these 
conditions, and by trial tests the proper exposure was 
determined for each type of film. The use of this 
method disclosed that the time of year, time of day, 
angle of light (side or back), type of subject, and even 
the distance north and south of the equator at which 
the picture was made all had some influence on expo- 
sure. All of these variables together with the limited 
latitude of early films made it necessary to prepare 
extensive tables for use in computing exposure in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. However, this type of clas- 
sification can and is being used today. 

In the last 25 years, dozens of different types of ex- 
posure meters have been introduced for photographic 
work. It would require a good-size book to discuss the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of each. Im- 
provements have been made in all types of guides and 
meters, and today we have perhaps four general meth- 
ods of determining exposure. 

1. The “guess” system based upon previous expe- 
rience under known conditions and with known 
film. 

The Sky Chart exposure guide. 
The photoelectric type of meter utilizing the 
light-sensitive cell. 

4. Miscellaneous meters of the extinction type. 
The “guess” system has always been somewhat of an 
art.” The older school of photographers, both ama- 
teur and professional alike, has taken great pride in its 
ability to “guess” exposure for any type of emulsion 
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A similar type of 
guide for indoor use. 


Fig. 31. An inexpensive yet Fig. 32. 


adequate exposure guide. 


under any condition of light and for any type of sub- 
ject. The success of the “guess” system was unques- 
tionably based upon considerable experience with one 
type of emulsion and light and a fair recognition of 
the other factors—effect of time of day, time of year, 
and the general light and atmospheric conditions. 
The Sky Chart exposure guide has more or less 
grown out of the “guess” system and utilizes a more 
definite classification of the various sky conditions to- 
gether with adjustments for the color of subject (Fig. 
31). While the Sky Chart exposure guide was intro- 
duced primarily for use with Kodachrome, it can be 
applied equally well to exposure on black-and-white 
film. The guide is based upon, first, the classifying 
of the condition of the sky into four general groups. 
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The sun, if shining, will be either bright or hazy. If 
not, the sky will be either bright cloudy or dull cloudy. 
Each of these groups can be given numbers 1 to 4 and 
different iris diaphragm stops assigned to or associated 
with each, as shown in the illustration. 

This guide, of course, is based upon a flat lighting 
with the sun back of the camera. For sidelighting with 
the sun 90 degrees to the camera, about one diaphragm 
stop larger should be used; and for backlighting with 
sun 180 degrees from the camera (or back of the sub- 
ject), about two diaphragm stops larger should be 
used. In the case of Kodachrome film further classi- 
fications should be made. The general color or reflect- 
ing characteristics of the subject must be considered 
and also the distance of the subject from the camera 
or the extent of shadow area in the subject. The guide 
for Kodachrome is based upon an average subject— 
medium distance 15 to 50 feet from the camera. By 
an average subject is meant one containing some light 
colors or highlight tones, some medium colors or me- 
dium tones, and some dark colors or dark or shadow 
tones. 

If a subject is composed entirely of light tones or 
light pastel colors (Fig. 33) it will reflect much more 






Fig. 33. A subject with many light tones and colors will 
require less exposure than is required for the average scene. 


fore, should have slightly less exposure—about one- 
half to one stop smaller. On the other hand, if it is 
composed of all dark colors or shadow tones (Fig. 34) 
then it is reflecting relatively less light than an average 
subject and should be given a longer exposure, about 
one-half to one full stop larger. The difference between 
these two extremes can be as much as two full dia- 
phragm stops, depending upon the degree of light or 
dark colors or tones of the subject. In the case of Ko- 
dachrome, two stops are sufficient to definitely over- 
or underexpose a color picture. 

If the subject is close to the camera—say 2 to 6 feet 
—then the shadow areas are assuming greater impor- 
tance in the picture, and about one-half stop more ex- 
posure should be allowed. If the subject is distant and 
in the open with no deep shadows—like a sailboat on 
Open water—there are no shadow tones, so about one- 
half stop less exposure should be given. This is in ad- 
dition to the allowance for light or dark colors and for 
side- or backlighting (Fig. 35). From this it is easy 





light as a whole than an average subject, and, there- 
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to compute—if the key exposure is 1/30 of a second at 
f 8 in bright sunlight for an average subject—that if 
we have a medium-dark-colored subject, close-up and 
sidelighted, we allow one stop more for sidelighting, 
one-half stop more for close-up, and one-half stop more 
for the medium-dark-colored subject, which equals 
1/30 at f 4. On the other hand, if we have a light-col- 
ored subject—no shadows and distant from the camera 


ee 






Fig. 34. 


When the scene is composed of dark tones and 
colors it will require more exposure than the average scene. 


(the sailboat scene as an example )—we stop down one- 
half to one stop for light colors, and one-half stop for 
distance and expesure at 1/30 at f 11 or 1/30 between 
f ll and 16. Now it is easy to see that in the same sun- 
light—with only the angle of light and the type of sub- 
ject changed—we have a difference of three full dia- 
phragm stops in exposure. Also one-half to one full 
stop more should be given up to two hours after sun- 
rise and from two hours before and until sunset. 

The worthwhile point about employing the simple 
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Fig. 35. Three basic forms of lighting require different exposures. 


Sky Chart guide is that after one has used it consis- 
tently for three or four months the conditions are all 
memorized, and the estimation of exposure out-of- 
doors becomes second nature. It is a simple matter, 
too, to memorize the difference in speed between the 
two or three types of film the average person uses in 
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making pictures; and by knowing that one film is one 
or two or four stops faster or slower than the one most 
commonly employed, it is easy to make the necessary 
exposure adjustments. In this manner one learns a 
practical and reasonably accurate method of applying 
the “guess” system. 

The photoelectric type of exposure meter is ex- 
cellent under most circumstances, and furnishes the 
amateur with a workable instrument that is extremely 
reliable. If one is acquainted with the few weaknesses 
of this type of meter, it is easy to watch for the pitfalls. 
It is important that the meter measure the light in- 
tensity which will ultimately affect the film. With 
meters “seeing” a wider angle than that covered by the 
camera lens, there is always danger of direct rays of 
light either from the sun or sky or some other bright 
object outside the field covered by the lens affecting 
the true reading of the subject being filmed. The photo- 
electric type of exposure meter can give a direct read- 
ing which is relatively free from personal judgment. It 
converts light reflected from the subject into an electric 
current. This current actuates the electric meter pro- 
ducing a scale reading which indicates the intensity of 
the light. 

The results obtained with photoelectric exposure 
meters and those obtained from exposure tables and 
charts are equally good for the average user. A good 
photoelectric meter can, however, be considerably bet- 
ter than tables and charts, provided its properties and 
characteristics are thoroughly understood and it is used 
properly. Perhaps the inexpert user makes a great 
many more mistakes with meters than with exposure 
tables and charts. This is no doubt due to lack of 
knowledge of the following properties of the exposure 
meter : 


1. Light from all parts of the subject affects the meter. 
The meter allows for this and is adjusted for average subjects. 
More light comes from highlights than shadows; therefore, the 
highlights govern the reading obtained. In theory this is unde- 
sirable because correct exposure must be sufficient for the 
important shadow parts of the subject. On one of the popular 
makes of meters, exposures for unusual subjects are indicated 
by several arrows on the calculator. Unusual subjects include 
uniformly light scenes, such as marine views, open sky, beach 
scenes, and snow scenes. A meter in such cases ordinarily 
tends to give underexposure. Other unusual subjects are those 
in which all but the main subject is insufficiently illuminated. 
This property of meters also demands that care should be 
exercised with subjects having large or bright highlight areas, 
such as scenes outdoors including sky, scenes including bright 
sidewalks, bright metal parts, mirrors, prominent white sub- 
jects, and so on. Unless the meter is tipped down to avoid 
some of the sky or so manipulated to avoid other bright high- 
lights, undere get may result. 

2. The angle of view of the meter affects its accuracy. A 
popular hameric an-made meter for still cameras includes an 
angle of about 30 degrees either side of the axis, comparable 
with the camera angle. A similar meter for movie cameras 
includes a total angle of about 25 degrees, comparable with the 
angle of the movie camera lens. Meters having angles greater 


than the camera lens will give less reliable exposure infor- 
mation 
3. Meter Calibration: Considerable variation has been noted 


among meters of the same make. Because of the possible inac- 
curacy of the meter, the user should notice whether the meter 
agrees, for average subjects, with exposure tables published for 


the film. Should the meter produce consistently under- or over- 
exposure for average subjects, its calibration is probably at 
fault, and the proper allowance should be made or the meter 


recalibrated. Various speed systems on different meters lead 
to confusion and frequently wrong exposure. One should learn 
the proper factor for his meter by carefully checking the pic- 
ture results. 

4. Brightness levels to which photoelectric meters respond: 
Photoelectric meters can be used for all outdoor subjects in 
daylight and for most subjects artificially lighted. They cannot 
be used in very dark interiors. The practical limit for the more 
reliable meters is a subject which requires about % second at 
f 2 on supersensitive panchromatic film with tungsten light 


Since moving pictures require greater subject brightness than 


this, photoelectric meters can be used practically anywhere 
that ordinary movies can be taken. 

Because of these many properties, errors in manipulation 
often result in exposure errors. These errors are usually within 
the wide range of latitude of )lack-and-white film, but experi- 
ence shows that they are frequently beyond the range of the 
shorter exposure latitude of Kodachrome film. 


Greater consistency in exposure can be obtained, 
once the meter is calibrated for the type of film and 
camera employed. The use of a dull gray card or a 
piece of gray felt about 12 inches square as a medium 
for reflecting the light of the meter will provide greater 
accuracy in making consistent exposures. In other 
words, if the meter is held close (about 1 foot) from 
the medium gray material in making the light reading, 
the factor of a difference between lens angle and meter 
angle is eliminated. The gray material eliminates other 
factors, such as the difference between the color sensi- 
tivity of the film and that of the meter. The gray target 
also gives more accurate readings for side- and back- 
lightings. The important point is that the meter should 
be calibrated to the film and camera employed under 
standard photographic conditions. 

Modern meters of reputable manufacture are very 
reliable when properly used. Meters for color movie 
work should have a narrow angle of vision more nearly 
comparable to the angle of view of the average movie 
camera lens. There are several which have been espe- 
cially designed for use with movie cameras and are 
reliable for color-movie making. Manufacturers of 
lighting equipment and photographic material usually 
supply an exposure guide with their products. Such 
guides can usually be relied upon to give very satis- 
factory results if carefully followed (Figs. 31, 32). 

Some of the factors which introduce errors in ex- 
posure for indoor color movies are: the distance of the 
lamps from the subject, fluctuations in line voltage, 
blackening of lamps, and cleanliness of reflectors. All 
of these factors are of considerable importance, espe- 
cially the distance of the lamps from the subject. All 
exposure guides provide very specific conditions—a 
definite number of lamps of a definite wattage and at a 
definite voltage, a definite type of reflector and at a 
definite distance from the subject. Probably the great- 
est mistake made by the amateur in making pictures 
under artificial light is his failure to follow such in- 
structions carefully. Even though instructions are fol- 
lowed, other factors beyond the control of the amateur 
may enter into the scheme of things. For instance, the 
floodlamp (which is over-volted tungsten and is de- 
signed for use on the regular 115-volt service line) de- 

pends upon the percentage it is over-volted under aver- 
sa operating conditions for its great brightness. If the 
line is overloaded as sometimes occurs during peak 
hours—7 to 9 a.m. and 4 to 9 p.m.—there might be only 
100 to 105 volts available, which the average person 
wouldn’t know about unless he had checked the line 
voltage with a voltmeter. On the other hand, during 
the night after everyone has retired, the line voltage 
might go as high as 120 to 125 volts. In examining 24 
hour voltage charts of electric light companies and 
charts made in homes and factories, the assumed stand- 
ard of 115 volts has varied from 96 volts to 124 volts 
during a 24-hour day. Users of Photofloods can under- 
stand why pictures at various times during the day— 
particularly those made on color film—may have been 
underexposed one day and overexposed the next, too 
reddish one day or too bluish the next, depending upon 
the line voltage at the time of day the pictures were 


made. 
Lamps also become blackened with use. This 
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blackening is caused by a deposit of tungsten on the 
inside of the bulb. In some types of lamp, a powder is 
placed in the bulb so that by twirling the lamp it will 
remove the deposit of tungsten. Inexpensive flood- 
lamps do not have this feature, so the blackening may 
accumulate, thereby not only cutting down on the in- 
tensity of the light but also producing a reddish cast to 
its color as well. A deposit of a density of .3 will have 
the same effect as the neutral-density filter and cut the 
intensity of the light in half (.6 density would cut it to 
about 4 of the intensity of an unblackened lamp). 

New reflectors, free from dust and dents, when used 
at their proper working angle and with lamps of size 
and shape for which they were designed, provide the 
maximum of light. If such reflectors become dented 
or covered with dust and grease, or are used with too 
large a lamp or at the wrong angle, their efficiency will 
be impaired. 

The general color of the subject—light or dark— 
and its reflecting characteristics—rough or smooth— 
must be taken into consideration, as mentioned earlier 
in connection with outdoor daylight photography. In 
lighting close-ups or portraits of people, the color of 
their complexion is important. Persons with light pig- 
mentation of the skin (blond type) reflect a higher per- 
centage of light than do dark-complexioned persons 
(brunette type). On the other hand, pictures made in 
rooms which are large or have dark walls and ceilings 
may require one-half to one stop more exposure. It 
might be interesting to mention in passing that in color 
photography, the color of the walls, if medium to light, 
usually affects all of the tones in a finished color pic- 
ture. A person could be photographed against a white 
background in a room having green walls and ceiling, 
and then the same subject with the same lights and on 
the same roll of film could be photographed against the 
same background but in a room having red walls and 
ceiling. While the walls and ceiling would not show in 
either picture, it would be possible to tell in which room 
each picture was made by the general reflected color on 
the whole subject. This color test alone proves the in- 
fluence walls and ceiling have in reflecting light onto 
the subject, thus affecting exposure. 

Most exposure guides provide data for average con- 
ditions. Light-complexioned persons require one-half 
to one stop less exposure ; dark-complexioned persons 
usually require one-half to one stop more exposure. The 
same is true of all other subjects that can be classified 
as either light or dark. This factor is one of the reasons 
that make-up is used in the professional movies and in 
still picture studios where there are great differences in 
the degree of skin pigmentation among models or mem- 
bers of a cast. The light-complexioned people darken 
their skin by using a grease paint slightly darker in 
color than their skin, and the dark-complexioned per- 
sons use a make-up slightly lighter than their skin. This 
brings the reflecting characteristics of each type of skin 
near to the same brightness level. Then when they 
appear together in a scene under the same lighting con- 
ditions, there is very little difference in the density 
quality of the facial tones. 

The general color of walls and ceiling also affects 
exposure. About one stop smaller can be used in mak- 
ing a picture in a white-tiled bathroom than in a room 
of the same size having dark walls and ceiling. The 
white walls are acting as efficient reflectors and about 
double the light falling on the subject. In large rooms 
where the walls and ceiling are so far away from the 
subject that they have little influence, more exposure is 
usually required than indicated by the exposure guide. 
Often it is necessary, particularly in portraiture, to add 
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extra illumination to the background. Here again in 
using an exposure meter one should be careful to see 
that none of the background light affects the meter 
reading of the light reflected from the subject. 
Correctly exposing color movies is not only easy, 
but also fun, for when one uses a little thought in the 
calculation of exposure, it puts personality into one’s 
films—something of one’s self. Once a thorough under- 
standing of relative film speeds and light intensities is 
fixed in mind, and some knowledge is gained of the 
mechanical variables—camera speed, diaphragm, etc.— 
it is an easy matter to compute the “correct exposure.” 





CHAPTER VI 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING 


Sources of Light—Placement of Lights—Exposre 
With Photofloods — Factors Governing Exposure 


4 HE use of artificial light in making interior Koda- 
chrome movies is actually much easier than one 
might assume. Artificial light affords a much simpler 
method of control than sunlight. With the sun we have 
a One-point source of light; its direct rays are con- 
trasty and produce hard shadows in the picture, which 
is undesirable for color photography. The major part 
of the day the sun is overhead, producing a toplighting 
and casting deep, sharp shadows around the eyes and 
nose in portrait close-ups. In filming the family and 
friends it is necessary to place them so that they are 
lighted to the best advantage, often at the sacrifice of 
background. With artificial light it is possible to use 
many lights, and they can be placed so as to provide 
complete control of intensity, direction of light, and 
proper balance. 

Usually lights are placed on both sides of the sub- 
ject, those on one side closer to the subject than those 
on the other; this is to give an unbalanced lighting. A 
ratio of 60-40 or 70-30 1s the best and most generally 
used. This can be modified with some toplighting 
and also some backlighting. Other balances of light can 
be used, but most color movies seem to be best with the 
soft lighting obtained with a 45-55 or 40-60 balance. 
Backlighting is usually placed on the shadow side, to 
give greater roundness and relief in filming close-ups 
(see Fig. 36). 

When we speak of artificial lighting, we usually think 
of incandescent Mazda bulbs. However, artificial light- 
ing covers a great many other types of light sources. 
Arc lamps, Cooper Hewitts (mercury vapor), Mazda 
tungsten lamps, gas, candles, kerosene, gasoline, and 
acetylene lamps are all artificial light sources. While 
all of these types of light are sufficiently bright to read 
by because of the wide limits of the human eyes, they 
are not all sufficiently bright for making movies, espe- 
cially where relatively larger areas are to be filmed. 

A few years ago the Photoflood was placed on the 
market. This lamp resembles in general appearance the 
Mazda lamps used domestically. The difference is in its 
filament ; there is less of it, so the lamp burns brighter 
and with a much bluer or whiter appearance than does 
the regular tungsten lamp. These Photofloods are really 
over-volted tungsten lamps, designed to burn brighter 
for a shorter time than regular Mazdas. They cost 
about the same as Mazdas, and can be placed in the 
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regular sockets of bridge lamps or wall and ceiling fix- 
tures. However, since there is considerably more heat 
radiated from these lamps than from regular tungsten 
lamps, this practice is not recommended for longer than 





Fig. 36. The ar- 


A lighting setup for indoor portraiture. 
rangement of lights can be varied in a great many ways. 


a few minutes at a time. The shades should be re- 
moved from bridge or floor lamps, and white paper 
placed over the wall paper when Photofloods are used 
in wall brackets. 

A much safer procedure is to purchase two sets of 
some other suitable home-lighting unit (Fig. 37). Such 
reflector units are inexpensive, efficient, provide greater 
flexibility, can be collapsed into a small space for stor- 
age when not in use, and more than double the light 
obtained from the bare lamp. The size or area of the 
field to be filmed, the number of lamps available, their 
distances from the subject, the speed of the film em- 
ployed, and the f-value of the lens are the important 
factors which must be recognized and controlled. 

Probably the most pleasing pictures will be those 
made of persons or objects relatively close to the 
camera. Groups of two or more persons filmed so as to 
include only half or three-quarters of their figures—and 
will be most effective. Probably 90% 
of the interior movie scenes made by the average in- 
dividual can be with four No. 1 or two No. 2 
Photofloods in reflectors at a distance of 4 to 6 feet 
from the subject and at diaphragm stops varying from 
f3.5 to f8. In starting, it isn’t necessary to purchase 
lighting equipment; all one needs is some No. 1 or No. 
2 Photofloods and film. Later on when you see how 
simple it is to make movies under artificial light, it’s 
advisable to obtain some reflectors so that the available 
light can be reflected or directed onto the areas to be 
filmed. 

When you start to make your first picture with 
Photofloods (if you have had no previous experience) 
you will probably wonder where you should place the 
lights. This too is very simple, for the average area to 


close ups too 


done 


be filmed will vary from 3 x 4 feet (or 12 sq. ft.) to 
4x6 feet (or 24 sq. ft.). With four No. 1 Photofloods, 
just place two on each side, but not at exactly equal 
distances from the subject. The two on one side should 
be about 3 feet from the subject and the two on the 
other side about 5% feet from the subject, the average 
for both pair being about 4 feet, which on Type A 
Kodachrome would require a lens stop of f 5.6. The 
reason for placing the pairs of lamps at unequal dis- 
tances is to produce the appearance of roundness to the 
subject. If the lamps were equal distances a flat light- 
ing would result and the pictures would not have the 
roundness or relief effect obtainable with the un- 
balanced lighting. 

Figure 38 illustrates where the lamps should be 
placed in relation to camera and subject to obtain the 
various balances of light. There are of course many 
other ways of arranging lights for pictures. After a 
while everyone develops his own lighting methods. 
However, the simple arrangements shown will produce 
some mighty fine results at little cost and with very 
little effort. 

There is one really important factor we must bear 
in mind when using artificial light, and that is the dis- 
tance of the lights from the subject. When using lights 
at short distances the distance should always be meas- 
ured fairly accurately in order to determine the proper 
exposure. For example, assume that with one reflector 
unit burning two No. 1 Photoflood lamps at a distance 
of 4 feet from the subject, the correct exposure (at 
normal shutter speed) calls for a diaphragm stop of f 4. 
Now if the lamp unit is moved about 5% feet from the 
subject (just 18 inches or 1% feet farther away) the 
proper exposure would be f 2.8 or one whole stop larger. 
Let us assume further that the two lamps were moved 
8 feet from the subject; now we have doubled the dis- 
tance originally or have available only %4 of the light 
falling on the subject, and two stops larger must be 
used to obtain satisfactory exposure. This is because 
the intensity of any artificial light varies inversely as 
the square of the distance from the source of the light. 





Fig. 37. An example of typical indoor lighting equipment for amateurs. 


If our artificial light were as far away from our object 
as the sun, a variation of a mile more or less would 
make no difference, but since we usually use floodlamps 
anywhere from 3 to 6 feet from our subject, an error of 
one foot either way makes considerable difference. 
There is only one way to determine distance accw- 
rately and that is to use a tape measure. A tape meas 
ure, by-the way, is often a more important camera ac 
cessory when making interior movies than an extra 
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lens or a filter. When we direct the rays of our lamps 
upon a subject, that subject reflects a certain percent- 
age of those rays back through our camera lens onto 
the film. A subject can be lighted with many flood- 
lamps—with two or three, with one—or even with a 
pocket flashlight. The various intensities of light ob- 
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Fig. 38. You can experiment with these portrait lighting setups. 
tained from these different sources are called keys of 
lighting. A close view of a person lighted with many 
floods would give a high intensity or a high key. The 
subject lighted by the low intensity of a candle flame 
would be in a low key. 

Film manufacturers usually provide exposure 
guides telling how many lamps are necessary to make 
pictures with any given type of film. They also always 
recommend a series of dis- 
tances at which the lamp 
should be placed from the 
subject. This is important, 
for not only can the number 
of lamps used change the key 
of lighting, but also the dis- 
tances of the lamps from the 
subject determine the lens 
diaphragm used. 

The next important vari- 
able is the type of reflector 
used with the lamps. The 
quality of light obtained can 
range from very diffuse or 
soft, to very specular or con- 
trasty. Specular reflectors 
give very sharp, contrasty 
shadows and are usually used for backlighting or top- 
lighting to give sunlight effects. Soft reflectors are 
usually used for close-ups where soft, even lighting is 
required to give roundness. Lighting can be softened 
or diffused by the use of a diffuser in front of the light- 
ing unit (Fig. 39). 

The ideal reflector is one that falls somewhere half- 
way between these two extremes. The Kodaflector is 
not only inexpensive but a very efficient type of re- 
flector. It is also suitable for long shots, close-ups, and 
special effects, and can be used for backlighting. The 
light reflected from a reflector of this type has what is 
known as a “hot spot.” The center area is slightly 
brighter than the outer area. In lighting a subject, 
these bright spots from several lamps should be placed 
side by side (Fig. 40). They should not be superim- 
posed upon a highlight or a face (Fig. 41). The bright 
spot should be used to illuminate the dark areas and 
the outer bands of light to illuminate the light areas 
of the subject. In this way the subject contrast will 
not be too great. There will be transparency in the 
shadows and detail in the highlights or light tones, and 
amore uniform lighting will result. 

Reflectors can change considerably in a few months’ 





Fig. 39. 
front of a light source 
softens the shadow edges. 


A diffuser in 
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time if allowed to stand unused. Dust accumulates on 
the surface, cutting down on the reflecting power. 
Dents, scratches, and other blemishes on the reflectors 
also change their reflecting characteristics. 

Next in importance is the age of the floodlamps, for 
with continued usage a black deposit of tungsten forms 
on the inside of the glass bulb. A small amount of this 
blackening will cut the light value in half, and a fairly 
dark density of this deposit will cut the light to a quar- 
ter of its original brightness. This of course necessi- 
tates the use of larger stops on the camera to obtain a 
Satisfactory exposure. 

The distances of the walls and ceiling, also their 
general color and reflecting power, are important. It’s 
very obvious that if you were to use two floodlamps in 
a white tile bathroom for some pictures of the children 
in their bath, a smaller lens stop could be used than if 
you were filming a scene in your library with the same 
two lamps where dark drapes, dark bookshelves, high 
ceilings, and dark furniture filled the picture. The 
angles at which the lights are placed in relation to the 
subject and camera are important. The lights when 
used for general illumination should be at an angle of 
45 degrees with the camera, and should be placed in 
position to point either slightly up or down on the sub- 
ject to give the most pleasing lighting effect (see Fig. 
36). 

The last of the important factors is the color and 
texture of the subject itself. If the colors are light in 
value—such as pastel shades of yellow, pink, and blue 
—the camera lens can be stopped down one-half stop 
more than the exposure indicated by the guide for av- 
erage subjects. If the colors are dark—navy blue, deep 
purple, or dark green, for example—the lens should be 
opened up one-half stop in order to give greater expo- 
sure to the dark tones so that they will have brilliancy 





Fig. 40. The correct 
method of placing 
lights with the hot 
spots separated, 





and transparency on projection. If the subject for the 
most part is smooth and glossy in texture (reflecting 
a larger percentage of the light) a half stop smaller 


Fig. 41. Wrong way 
to place lights on the 
subject, producing 
too much contrast. 





can be used, but if the subject is rough, absorbing and 
scattering light, then one-half to one full stop larger 
may be necessary. 
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It’s easy now to understand how difficult it is to 
give accurate data on exposure. The best advice is to 
follow the exposure guide recommended by the manu- 
facturers of the film. Then make a few feet of test ex- 
posure at various diaphragm openings under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


1. Measure distance of lamps from the subject with a 
tape measure, 

2. Make the test during the time of day that you expect 
to do most of your artificial light filming, so that the 
line voltage will be representative. 

3. Use one type of reflector, and clean every one thor- 
oughly to remove dust and grease before filming. 

4. Make tests with new lamps and replace the lamps 

that become blackened. Otherwise it will be neces- 

sary to open up from one to two stops depending 
upon extent of blackening. 

Make tests in average room for color of walls and 


t 


ceiling; also for distance from subject. 

6. Measure distance of lamps from subject and also 
approximate angle with camera. 

7. Make test on subject of average color—some light 


tones, some medium tones, and some dark tones, 
Usually it is not any single one of the above factors 
that gives us bad results, but rather an accumulation 
of many, all in the same direction. It can be seen that 
if a picture made under certain conditions came out 
satisfactory, it would be possible when a second picture 
were made at some later date, to have: 
1. Lights farther from subject. Difference of minus one 
stop. 
2. The line voltage ten or twelve volts lower. 
ence of minus one stop at least. 
3. Reflector dented and spotted with dust and grease. 
Difference minus one-half stop. 
4. Lamps old and blackened. Possible difference of one 
to two stops. 
5. Darker walls and ceiling than first test. 
one-half to one stop. 
6. Lights placed to give all top and sidelighting. Differ- 
ence of minus one-half to one stop. 
7. Subject composed of all dark tones. 
one-half stop. 


Differ- 


Difference 


Difference of 


Adding all of these together the second picture could 
be underexposed by six full diaphragm stops, and yet 
all of the variable factors would appear insignificant 
and of little importance to the average person. 

Probably one of the most common mistakes made 
by amateurs is in the matter of the area that they try 
to cover with any given number of lamps. When an 
exposure guide indicates that pictures can be made 
with four lamps at a distance of 3 feet from the subject, 
it is assumed that the camera will be used at approxi- 
mately the same distance from the subject as the lamps. 
The lamps should never be much farther away from 
the subject than the camera. This, of course, limits 
the use of artificial lighting to the making of close-ups. 
One should never try making a full-length figure of a 
subject with the same number of lamps and at the same 
diaphragm opening that the guide recommends for 
close-ups. This is attempted many times, however, 
with unfavorable results. 

To take a definite example, the exposure guide rec- 
ommends the use of 4 lamps at 4 feet at f 5.6. These 
4 lamps will illuminate an area about 2x3 feet (or 6 
sq. ft.). This illuminated area is usually satisfactory 
for close-ups of subjects with the camera 3 to 4 feet 
away. To filma larger area—for example, a full-length 
picture of a person 6 feet tall—an area 6x8 feet (48 
sq. ft.) must be illuminated. This means using 8 times 
the light needed to illuminate 6 square feet, or 32 lamps. 
The 32 lamps would have to be used 4 feet from the 
subject, and at this distance the lamps would also be 
in the picture. If the lamps were moved away from 
the subject so that they would not appear in the pic- 
ture, it would be necessary to place them at a distance 





of at least 5% feet from the subject instead of 4. Using 
the inverse square law, this means 2 times the light 
would be required or about 64 lamps to film the 48 
square feet at f 5.6. This could be reduced to 32 lamps 
at f4or l6at f28or 8 at f 129. 

It can be seen that once one finds a basic standard, 
it is fairly easy to determine not only the number of 
lights required for a scene but their distance from sub- 
ject and the correct diaphragm opening to use. 








Exposure Guide for 
Kodachrome Type “A” Film with Average Subject 
No. 1 Photoflood lamps in Kodaflectors 


f 1.9 f 2.7—f 2.8 
2 lamps at 9 feet or 2 lamps at 6 feet or 
3 lamps at 11 feet or 3 lamps at 7% feet or 
4 lamps at 13 feet 4 lamps at 9 feet 
£3.5 f 5.6 
2 lamps at 4 feet 2 lamps at 2% feet 
3 lamps at 5 feet 3 lamps at 3% feet 
4 lamps at 6 feet 4 lamps at 4 feet 


It can be assumed for all practical purposes that the 
No. 2 Photoflood is equal to two No. 1 lamps. 











Since the distance of the correct number of lamps 
from the subject is important, it can also be seen that 
the area being photographed is also important. It is 
easy to look at an exposure guide and to see that 4 
lamps at 4 feet will give the correct exposure at f 5.6, 
but if one tries to light the whole side of the room or 
make full-length views, the pictures will undoubtedly 
be underexposed. Therefore, in addition to the table 
of the number of lamps and lamp distances, one should 
adhere strictly to a definite area for filming with any 
given number of lamps. Standard practice is to place 
the camera about the same distance from the subject 
as the lamps. 

Illuminated Area Guide 


Area2x3or 6 sq. ft. 4 lamps at 4 feet f 5 

Area 3 x 4 or 12 sq. ft. 8 lamps at 4 feet f 5.6 or 
4 lamps at 4 feet f 4 

16 lamps at 514 feet f 4 or 

8 lamps at 514 feet f 2.8 

4 lamps at 514 feet f 1.9 


Area 4 x 6 or 24 sq. ft. 


When dark-colored backgrounds are used it is often 
advisable to use an extra Kodaflector unit to illuminate 
the background only. This results in pictures having 
full transparency. The lights used to illuminate the 
background should not be placed so close to the back- 
ground that it has a spotty appearance, but far enough 
away to provide even illumination. 

If careful attention is paid to the relationship of 
the distance of the lamps used to area illuminated, the 
two major factors to be observed in interior filming, 
there will be very little film lost due to underexposure. 
One must be careful, too, about overloading the elec- 
tric circuits. This not only results in dimmer light but 
lower color temperature which will cause the finished 
movies to appear red on projection. Each No. 1 Photo- 
flood draws about 2 amperes, so 8 is the maximum for 
any circuit fused for 15 amperes. Each No. 2 Photo- 
flood pulls about 4 amperes and the No. 4 about 8 am- 
peres; therefore 4 No. 2’s and 2 No. 4’s are the limits 
fora 15-ampere line. Don’t substitute fuses of a higher 
amperage without first consulting a licensed electri- 
cian. If the house wiring is old a fire may result. 


As ‘stated previously, the life of the Photoflood 
This life can be increased 


lamp is about two hours, 
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considerably by using a series-parallel switch, in order 
that the lamps can be used in series or at a lower volt- 
age during preparations relative to making the color 
movie. 

It is assumed that the camera equipped with a lens 
of 1-inch focal length will be placed at about the same 
distance from the subject as the lights. If No. 2 Photo- 
flood lamps are used, each can be counted as two Num- 
ber ones. It is also assumed that the lights will be so 
directed that the bright spots from the lamps will be 
adjacent to each other, as shown in Fig. 40. It is ad- 
visable to direct most of the brighter spots into the 
shadows or onto the darker tones. If all of the bright 
spots are directed onto the faces or the lighter tones 
of a picture the subject contrast will be increased, 
whereas the ideal condition is to lower subject contrast 
so that the subject is lighted with a soft even lighting. 

In black-and-white photography it is desirable to 
use side- and backlighting to increase the monochro- 
matic contrast. In color photography we depend upon 
the differences in color for color contrast, and each 
tone of the picture should be softly and uniformly 
lighted. If your pictures have harsh highlights with 
no detail in the faces, or light tones and black opaque 
shadows, then your lighting is too contrasty. 


CHAPTER VII 
TRICKS OF THE TRADE 


Creating Picture Interest—Proper Use 
of Color—The Close-Up—Other Tricks 


F, fifty years ago, someone had predicted that one 

could sit comfortably in his own living room, look 
at a screen, and see back into the past, such a prediction 
would have been classed with the highly imaginative 
hetion of Jules Verne or H. G. Wells. Today, this 
miracle is within the reach of all of us. And, what is 
more, we can see faces and scenes from the past not 
only in motion but in full-color as well. 

By now a good many of us have forgotten about the 
mystery and magic of the early movies. We no longer 
marvel at this achievement ; the novelty is beginning to 
wear off. Even though our cinematography may be 
nearly perfect, we can no longer count on our films 
being interesting just because they are home movies. 
Our audiences have all seen amateur movies before; 
they are becoming more critical. We must use our 
wits and our talents and all the “tricks of the trade” 
make sure that even our family films are as interesting 
as we can possibly make them. 

The family-record movie requires the least amount 
of production cleverness to be interesting. Straight 
record films have only as much universal interest as the 
subject itself would have if shown to the audience 
without benefit of movies. Record motion pictures of 
family activities have intense appeal to the family pho- 
tographed and to their immediate friends, but are often 
apt to bore a general audience. Surgical movies will 
be absorbing only to doctors and those interested in 

surgery, while films of a good football game will go 
over with ev eryone who is interested in that particular 
game. 

The record film, to be successful, must exhibit good 
photography. And by good photography is meant 
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sharp, clear pictures that give a good, accurate repro- 
duction of the original scene. Color is often of vital 
importance in obtaining a complete record. Certainly 
it is often desirable to manipulate the lighting, and use 
other movie tricks which will help to clarify a situa- 
tion. In record pictures of growing children, for in- 
stance, the treatment should be such as to show off all 
the charm the children possess. Furthermore, such 
films should be well presented, with scenes of the 
proper length and with many close-ups mixed in with 
the longer views. In general, fancy photography 
should play a minor role in straight record films or in 
any films where the action or other subject matter is 
of prime importance. Here the audience is less inter- 
ested in one’s interpretation of the scenes or in any 
aesthetic values given to them than they are in the 
subject photographed. 

All in all, it is most dangerous to generalize or to 
lay down strict rules covering all types of filming, for 
some of the most effective motion pictures are those 
that are mixtures of record films, entertainment films, 
and aesthetic or interpretative films. It can be safely 
said that above all else, motion pictures to be enjoyed 
must be interesting. When the subject matter itself is 
not the type that would intrigue the average individual, 
one must stimulate interest with unusual lighting, in- 
teresting angles, color, camera tricks, clever editing, 
and smart titling, and dramatize as far as possible the 
idea or basic plot in the story. Good showmanship in- 
cludes everything from a feeling for the dramatic and 
a knowledge of lighting, composition, and editing, to 
the ability to master the technical side of motion-pic- 
ture photography. For in amateur movie making, one 
usually has to be the whole “cheese,” from director and 
cameraman down to projectionist. 

Color offers us a new, powerful aid to attaining dra- 
matic effect. In general, cool colors (blues and greens) 
are restful and are, therefore, best suited to scenes of 
slow tempo. Warm colors (yellow, oranges, reds) ex- 
cite the emotions and will further quicken the pace of 
very fast sequences. It is also generally known that 
complementary colors enhance each ether, or, to ex- 
press it in another way, cool colors look cooler and 
warm colors look warmer when cool and warm colors 
are placed side by side in the same scene, or when they 
follow each other in sequence. 

If you are making a color film of your garden, do 
not make too many close-ups of red flowers in sequence. 
The brilliance of the colors will be heightened if a few 
shots containing cool colors or complementary colors 
precede the close-ups of the red blossoms. In any 
given scene, a red blossom will be more brilliant and 
dramatic against green foliage or a blue sky and more 
subdued against a tan or brown background. It is well 
to keep the colors in harmony for the larger part of a 
reel; that is, in a single scene the colors will be in har- 
mony if a greater proportion of the colors are cool, with 
warm tones used sparingly, or if the reverse is true. 
The scenes containing the vivid contrasts should be 
saved for those times when accelerated interest is most 
needed. 

Discreet use of cool and warm colors is not the 
whole story, however. Pictures composed largely of 
bright, saturated colors are often excitingly spectacular 
when composed by one who is experienced in color 
combinations, gaudy when composed by a novice. The 
same is true of dull, impure colors. Color experts can 
compose scenes made up mostly of degraded or impure 
colors and end up with something that is delicate and 
subtle. The inexperienced amateur will generally end 
up with something muddy and flat. Usually as one ex- 
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poses more and more films in color, the ability to rec- 
ognize effective color combinations quickly develops. 
It is easy to cultivate a feeling for the proper combina- 
of color, and express the combinations photo- 


tions 





Lens extension tubes permit different de- 


Fig. 42. 
of very small subjects. 


grees of magnification 


graphically in good taste. Until one learns from ex- 
perience how to handle the more daring color combina- 
tions, it is well to play safe and keep the major part of 
a single scene in soft, pastel colors with just a few 
touches of bright, pure color here and there for accents. 
Incidentally, most of the colors found in nature are im- 
pure or composed of mixtures of other colors and black 
and white 

Not very much is definitely known or generally ac- 
cepted about the psychology of color appeal in motion 
pictures. Most of the tricks of using color in develop- 
ing movie psychology are subject to considerable con- 
While science tries to give us accurate color 
photography, artists tell us that an effective painting 
rarely matches nature color for color. There are those 
who say that a good color picture should appear just 
exactly as do the colors in nature, and there are those 
who say you should control color or modify it for the 
The point of all this is, how- 
a new tool of expression, and 


troversy. 


most idealistic results. 
ever, that still 
much must and can be done to learn the true psycho- 
logical value of color as a trick of the trade. All color 
movie makers are 1n a position to help lay the founda- 
and 


color is 


tions for a new color motion-picture technique, 
perhaps many major contributions will be made in this 
held by amateurs of the future, 

Regardless ot how one uses color, it should be em- 
ployed, if possible, to increase the interest in the fin- 


ished film. Color, camera angles, close-ups, etc., while 


of great importance in movie technique, should not call 
ittention to the effect at the expense of the main idea 

the film Che audience should never have its atten 
tion taken away from the theme of the movie sequence 
a few of the aids to 


So far, we have generalized on 





good showmanship in color movies by the use of simple 
camera technique, but before proceeding with more 
such aids, let us attempt to cover the fundamentals. 
Let us start with D. W. Griffith’s invention, the close- 
up. We take the close-up as such a logical procedure 
that it is hard to think of its having been an invention 
ofanyone. Yet it is said that the traditions of the stage 
were so rigidly followed in early motion pictures that 
full-length figures walking about in a camera field 
about 20 feet wide seemed the only reasonable method 
of making a movie. When Griffith first proposed the 
close-up, it was thought ridiculous—an image of a 
moving human face several feet wide would be a hide- 
ous monstrosity! But now we know that people must 
have liked the first close-ups, or became used to seeing 
them, because it remains today an essential part of 
effective motion-picture technique. Most of the movie 
cameras focus down to 2 feet, and shots 2, 3, and 4 feet 
from the subject should be made at frequent intervals 
to introduce variety of viewpoint and to sustain inter- 
est. Take a tip from the great number of people who 
carry opera glasses to the theater, if you don’t believe 
the public likes an occasional magnified view of the 
people in the show. 

In many types of films, an extra note of interest 
can be added with ultra-close close-ups. Familiar ob- 
jects that measure only an inch or two in diameter 
blown up to a 40- or 50-inch screen width take on a new 
significance. Any movie camera fitted with an inex- 
pensive titler will do the trick. The titler lens focuses 
objects about 7 inches from the camera lens, and the 
titler easel, fitted with the proper mask, indicates the 
lens field and plane of focus. Much greater magnifica- 
tion can be obtained by fitting the camera with lens- 
extension tubes (Fig. 42). A picture made with the 
lens-extension tubes is shown in Fig. 43. 

While magnification of this sort is a rather extreme 
example, new, different, and changing viewpoints help 
to keep your audience absorbed in the idea that you are 
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Fig. 43. Extreme close-ups such as this one are 
possible with the normal lens and extension tube. 
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trying to present. Unless the action is very unusual, a 
fixed scene or set becomes boring if too many feet of 
film are devoted to it. One of the prime advantages of 
the motion picture over the stage is the ability to 
change the viewpoint quickly; the camera can whisk 
off to Africa and back again in almost no time at all. 
Since the ability to switch viewpoints is one of the 
movie camera’s fortes, it should be played up for all it 
is worth. Show a long shot (distant view) of the ac- 
tion, follow this by a medium shot taken from one side, 
by a close-up, by a shot from the other side—all with 
the action progressing in a perfectly normal manner. 
Such a series of scenes will have twice as much “punch” 
as a scene where the action is all shot from one camera 
position or viewpoint. Next time you attend a movie 
theater notice how the professional cameraman sus- 
tains your interest by constantly changing the camera’s 
viewpoint. 

Often it is not easy to shift the camera position. At 
these times, wide-angle and telephoto lenses come to 
the rescue, giving your camera the needed seven-league 
boots to include more or less in the camera field, as the 
subject demands. 

If it is necessary to panoram, it should be done 
evenly and very, very slowly. This is excellent advice 
for the beginner who likes to spray the landscape as if 
his movie camera were a garden hose. But how else 
can you show the relationship between different sec- 
tions of a large scene unless you do a panoram? An 
effective way is to train the camera steadily on one sec- 
tion of the scene and rapidly whisk it to the next sec- 
tion, holding it rigidly when the new portion of the 
scene is reached. Of course, this short, quick pano- 
rama is a complete blur, but it is all over before one can 
complain about it, and a technique of this type does 
show whether the new scene ts adjacent to the old one, 
to one side of it, above, or below it. Professional 
cameramen have used this stunt for several years now, 
and most movie-goers are familiar enough with it so 
that they know what it is all about. This technique 
should, of course, be used sparingly, and only where it 
is essential to convey an idea to the audience. 

Another version of this stunt is to give the audience 
the impression that two scenes are adjacent to one an- 
other when in reality they are not. At the end of the 
first scene, rapidly panoram away from the main view. 
At a later time, repeat the movement into the scene 
which is to follow. If these scenes are separated on 
your roll of film by other shots, the scenes in question 
can be spliced together later, leaving enough of the 
rapid panoram on the end of scene 1 and on the start of 
scene 2 to give the effect of shifting quickly from one 
scene to the other. 

Truck shots (the technique of having the camera 
follow the subjects) present another means of keeping 
the audience awake and on its toes. This technique of 
having the camera sneak up on someone is a two-man 
job, as one must push the truck and follow the subject 
in the finder, while the other is watching the composi- 
tion and focus. The simplest adaptation of the truck 
principle is for the camera operator to put on a pair of 
roller skates and have someone push him. Excellent 
follow shots can be made in this manner. In addition 
to the uses for which it was devised, the truck provides 
a convenient means of moving the camera about be- 
tween shots when any great amount of indoor movie 
Camera work is being done (Fig. 44). 

The techniques of introducing a sequence of scenes 
with a long shot followed by a medium-distant view 
and then by a close-up—of switching angles from one 
looking down on the subject to one looking up, or to 
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one of following the action—are all cinematic tricks of 
the trade. Or perhaps to put it more accurately, they 
are a part of the technique of telling a story with a 
movie camera. 

There are, of course, a great many ways in which 
a movie camera can be used 
to create an illusion ; many 
of these would come under 
the heading of mechanical 
tricks with a camera. For 
instance, if we were to 
make a movie of a person 
diving from a high spring- 
board, we could make it 
twice, the first time the reg- 
ular way, and the second 
time the dive is made, the 
camera could be held up- 
side down while the dive is 
filmed. When the film is 
returned from processing, 
it would then have to be cut 
after the first dive and the 
scene of the second dive (which would be upside down, 
or wrong-end to) would have to be reversed and spliced 
in so that the top of each frame of both scenes was 
the same. On projection, the first dive is normal, but 
as the film continues the second dive is a reverse; the 
diver comes out of the water and, defying gravitation, 
loops through the air and lands back upon the spring- 
board. This always provokes a laugh. On modern 
projectors, the same effect can be produced by running 
the projector backwards after a normal dive is executed 
on the screen. The normal dive then appears as re- 
versed motion, again on reversing the projector to the 
forward position, one has to view the regular dive for a 
second time. When the trick is done by the movie 
camera it’s much more dramatic than when accom- 
plished by the projector. A movie of someone mowing 
a lawn, taken with the camera held upside down, is in- 
teresting—particularly if the grass is several inches 
high! 

Those having cameras capable of making movies 
from one picture a second (single-frame release) to 64 
a second can utilize these features to produce many 
dramatic and interesting effects. A movie of traffic 
made at one picture a second from the top of a high 
building at a busy intersection is comical when pro- 
jected at the regular speed of 16 pictures a second; the 
action of pedestrians and autos is speeded up 16 times. 
Of course, any action which is normally quite fast is 
interesting to view when the action is slowed down by 
the making of 64 pictures a second and then projecting 
the film at the normal rate of 16 pictures a second. The 
slow-motion principle is helpful in making pictures 
when traveling at great speed or when riding on a jerky 
conveyor of some sort—for instance, in making movies 
from airplanes, the back of trains, etc. Pictures of 
yachts or boat races on a choppy sea will not appear 
so jerky when made at 32 or 64 pictures a sécond. 
While the jerks are not eliminated, they are slowed 
down to % or &% their regular frequency. 

Split-field photography, fades and dissolves, and 
double-end n.ultiple exposure all produce interesting 
camera effects, but such tricks are only possible for the 
most part by movie cameras built especially for the pro- 
duction of cinematic stunts. There are excellent cam- 
eras on the market which are suitable for advanced 
movie photography and will do about everything a pro- 
fessional movie camera can do. 

However, double exposures can be made with regu- 











Fig. 44. The dolly or truck 
makes it easy to take “truck 
shots"—to follow up action. 
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lar cameras, and often are made accidentally by run- 
ning the same roll of film through the camera twice. 
When done accidentally one picture is upside down in 


relation to the other. If the double-exposure principle 
is applied to produce a definite effect, the film must be 
rewound in a darkroom between exposures. If the 
footage numbers are watched carefully and recorded 
the first time the film is exposed, it is fairly easy to ex- 
pose in the desired action the second time the film is 
run through the camera by following the data charted 
from the first exposure. 

This discussion of the use of tricks leads to but one 
logical conclusion, and that is that all pictures should 
be given some thought in advance. It does not matter 
whether it’s a family picture around the home, a sports 
picture of a golf game or horse race, a travel film, or of 
a favorite hobby ; each type of subject will be improved 
if a plan of action is formulated. It isn’t necessary to 
prepare a written script to follow unless the story is 
quite long—400 feet or more. Ordinarily, the average 
person can carry an outline of plans for a 50- to 200-foot 
reel in his head. The thought to bear in mind is that 
you are telling a story with your movie camera. The 
lens must see and follow the focal point of action and 
the details which are essential in telling a story. Un- 
important details which are not a part of the picture 
story should not be included in the camera field. 

Once a movie maker can acquire the knack of being 
a geod story teller, the cinematic art will supply the 
necessary tricks of the trade to make the story. No 
matter how simple the theme, it will be a living ex- 
pression of the amateur who made it. 


CHAPTER VIII 
TITLING AND EDITING 


Telling the Story—Making the Titles—Hold- 
ing Interest—Technique of Cutting—Tempo 


AVE you ever seen the unedited material for a 

book or magazine—some pages typewritten, some 
in longhand, some in pencil, others in ink, with miscel- 
laneous paragraphs marked “insert,” pages uncorrected 
for spelling and punctuation, and all tied together in a 
hodgepodge fashion? If you have, you have some idea 
of how an unedited and untitled movie film must ap- 
pear to those qualified to judge motion-picture con- 
struction and picture-story interest. 

A motion picture, whether it is only a 100-foot roll 
of a family outing or a 400-foot reel of a hunting trip, 
should be so cut and arranged that it will tell a definite 
story of the event, and by the use of brief titles inserted 
in the proper places, explain events gone before, or 
bridge gaps in the picture story not covered thoroughly 
or made clear by the pictures themselves. The inser- 
tion of titles and the arrangement of scenes in their 
best chronological order often make an intensely inter- 
esting little picture story out of a few disconnected bits 
of action which are otherwise meaningless. 

While all films should be titled and edited, it is 
obvious that pictures planned for the future can be so 
arranged that titling and editing will be quite easy. 
Therefore, let us first concern ourselves with pictures 
already made and which have accumulated over a 
Through the experience gained in 


period of time. 





titling and editing some of the old pictures, it is amaz- 
ing how much improvement can be reflected in future 
pictures not yet undertaken. Titling and editing help 
one develop his story-telling ability and imagination, 
and aid in the selection of the proper approach to a 
sequence of scenes so as to tell the best story. 

In the making of professional moving pictures, orig- 
inal stories from books or magazines, or stories espe- 
cially prepared for the screen, are arranged in outline 
form, and then the necessary picture scenes are made 
to reconstruct the word story into a picture story. 
This is fairly easy, for one always has the original text 
to refer to as a guide. In titling films already made, 
one has a little more difficult job, for, in this case, one 
must take a collection of miscellaneous shots which 
may or may not be related, and visualize a story in pic- 
tures, then lay out a written story outline based on the 
pictures available. Once this somewhat difficult but in- 
teresting task is accomplished, the pictures are assem- 
bled to follow the outline. The next step is to project 
the film and note the various weak points—places 
where the picture story falls down, or, in other words, 
where it is either broken or not sufficiently clear. When 
all of these places are jotted down in note form, the in- 
teresting job of writing the titles begins. 

Any title placed in the picture after the main titles 
is an admission of picture weakness. The weaker the 
story the more titles necessary. And, conversely, the 
fewer titles present the better the story. A perfect mo- 
tion picture might be defined as one that would so thor- 
oughly picturize a story that descriptive or explanatory 
titles would be unnecessary. While most of us admit 
that our picture making is not perfect, we can, however, 
always keep in mind the theoretical ideal. Too, the 
cost and difficulties involved in completely picturizing 
a story would be quite great—thus we can justify, at 
least in our own minds, the conservative use of snappy, 
descriptive, story-telling titles. 

In its simplest form a title is composed of words 
photographed upon motion-picture film and inserted 
between scenes in the picture. How these words are 
formed in printing, the material on which they are 
printed, and the technique of lighting and photograph- 
ing them constitute the artistic side of title making. 
To be legible on the projection screen, titles should 
have either monochromatic or color contrast. The let- 
ters should be of a fairly broad face and well spaced 
(Fig. 45). Thin, crowded letters or finely printed script 
are not legible. For color movies, color titles should be 
used. Black-and-white titles in a color film gal 
hodgepodge. Titles should be as short and snappy a 
possible. While a maximum of 20 to 22 veins taal 
(5 to 7 letter) words can be printed in a title space, it 
does not mean that all titles should be this long. A 
title containing 6 to 10 words is not objectionable. 

The proportion of the motion-picture frame is 3:4. 
Title cards should be cut to about this proportion. The 
usable title area on such a card should be exactly the 
correct proportion. Titles should be so composed in 
this space so as to be not only pleasing to look at but 
easy to read. In viewing titles on the screen there 
occurs an optical center or a centering point conducive 
to good composition and balance. This point is slightly 
above the actual measured horizontal center of the title 
card. A title of three or four words forming one line 
should be placed on this optical center of balance. If 
the title were placed on or below the actual horizontal 
center, it would appear as though it were sagging or 
ready to drop out of the picture. When it is placed 
slightly above the center line, it will appear to be cen- 
tered on the screen and in a pleasing balance (Fig. 46). 
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While this holds true on average- or medium-length 
titles, it does not hold true for maximum-length titles. 
Here a line of space at the top with no space at the bot- 
tom rather than no space at the top and one line at the 
bottom produces the more pleasing arrangement. 


Methods of printing titles 
The following list indicates some of the many ways 
titles can be printed. 
1. Mechanical type 
a. Hand- or machine-set type 
b. Typewritten titles 
2. Hand lettering 
a. Freehand printing 
b. Hand lettering with the aid of letter guides 
3. Mechanical letters 
a. Celluloid or metal letters 
b. Wooden block letters 
c. Cut-out gummed letters 
4. Miscellaneous materials 
(Words spelled out by the arrangement of small 
objects.) 
a. Sticks, pencils, clothespins, etc. 
b. Stones, buttons, candy, beads, etc. : 
The following list indicates some of the many mediums 
on which titles can be printed. 
1. Opaque paper materials 


a. Cardboard (100 or more colors and surfaces) 

b. Wallpaper (color designs) 

c. Composition wallboards 

d. Semi-transparent oiled papers and tracing papers 

e. Magazine pictures in color as art backgrounds 

f. Photographic prints or enlargements as back- 
grounds 

g. Corrugated papers 


2. Transparent materials 
a. Film base (celluloid) 
b. Glass 
c. Transparent oiled papers 
3. Backgrounds for cut-out letters of miscellaneous 
materials 
a. Tree bark (white birch) 
b. Wood—cypress, knotty pine 
c. Cloth—monk’s cloth, burlap, corduroy 
d. Sand, gravel, water, etc. 
, e. Putty, plasticine 
The above materials represent only a few of the many 
possibilities. For practically anything and everything 
in some form or other can be used in a title arrange- 
ment. The list that follows suggests a few of the 
applications of cinematic technique, chiefly that used 
with camera and lighting. 
1. Camera 
a. Angle shots 
b. Approach shots 
c. Dissolves, fades 
d. Wipes 
e. Animation—scrambled letters, etc. 
f. Masking and vignetting 
g. Double exposure—moving-background titles 
2. Lighting 
a. Colored lighting 
b. Diffuse lighting 
c. Parallel lighting 
d. Side or shadow lighting 
e. Lighting semi-transparent and transparent titles 
From these three general lists covering the chief 
considerations in title making can be evolved practi- 
cally unlimited combinations of titling methods. Thus, 
any one of the various methods of printing can be used 
in connection with any of the named materials and the 
resulting title arrangement photographed by different 
lighting effect with any of the named methods of cam- 
era technique. There are unlimited variations of these 
possible combinations, so that even the most ambitious 
worker has little chance of running out of material al- 
ready prepared; and of course, there is plenty to be 


done in working out new methods never before at- 
tempted. 

The main title or name of the picture is very im- 
portant. 


The selection of a proper first title (one which 
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is apropos of the story) often eliminates the necessity 
of many other subtitles. Main titles should be short— 
1 or 2 words if possible, and not more than 5. Descrip- 
tive, dynamic, and forceful words are preferred. If one 
were to list the titles of the professional pictures made 
the past few years, nearly all of them would fit the 
above description. Titles should be made in the same 
mode throughout a picture—that is, the lighting, type 
face, backgrounds, and general camera treatment 
should be uniform in any given picture story. 

W hile all movie makers, regardless of model of cam- 
era used, have a complete choice of type faces and back- 
grounds, those using regular standard models of cam- 
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Fig. 46. A mottled card back- 
ground is usually more pleasing. 


Fig. 45. A plain white back- 
ground gives extreme contrast. 


eras will be somewhat limited in making trick-title 
effects. .This limitation of trick titling should not dis- 
courage one from trying to utilize the maximum effec- 
tiveness of the resources at hand. If one analyzes the 
situations where trick titles are required, the possible 
usage will be found to be rather small. Occasionally 
there are places where fades and wipes add to the value 








Fig. 47. 
oa good title backgrounds. 


Wallpaper Sedae Fig. 48. Illustrations can be | 


cut from travel booklets. 


of titles. But how much is added by dissolves, double- 
exposure, and animation is somewhat debatable. So the 
user of an average camera is not missing very much 
due to camera limitation. 

A film on Girl Scout camp activities could be titled 
effectively by using a piece of white birch bark (about 
18 x 24 inches) for a background and spelling out the 
words of the title with small pieces of twigs about as 
large around as a lead pencil and about 3 to 3% inches 
long. This makes a very artistic type of title and in 
keeping with the subject. A film on Boy Scout camp 
activities could be titled with letters made out of pieces 
of rope about as large around as a lead pencil, and 
about 3 to 3% inches high. The background could be 
an enlarged photograph (printed rather soft or flat) 
of a totem pole, pup tent, or some other object found 
in camp. The background photograph should be en- 


larged to about 18 x 24 inches and the rope letters care- 
fully shaped and placed on it to spell out the words of 
the titles. 

A film of the activities at a week-end house party 
might be titled by scratching the words in moist sand. 
The title can be made to disappear by tipping a tub of 
water over so that it will run across the title, destroy- 
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ing the lettering. This same idea, taken with the cam- 
era held upside down, gives a novel effect when the film 
is turned end for end and spliced in its proper place. 
Water flows across the smooth sand and the lettering 
appears as if by magic. 

Cigarettes can be used to form letters for titles. An 
18 x 24 cardboard can be covered with a coat of shellac, 
and before it is dry, loose pipe tobacco is sprinkled onto 
the shellac. When this dries, it makes an excellent 
background for the cigarette letters. 

A wooden frame about 10 x 12 inches and % inch 
thick can be made and the center of the frame filled 
with plasticine. Printers type can be used to make 
set-in letter impressions in the plasticine. After the 
title is complete the remaining plasticine surrounding 
the letters can be tapped with a wire brush to produce 
an artistic stucco effect. The type impressions can be 
illuminated with sidelighting and filmed with any cam- 
era. Colored plasticine is attractive for Kodachrome 
titles. After one title is photographed, the plasticine 
can be smoothed out and another prepared in the same 
way. 

An ordinary old-fashioned school slate also offers a 
simple means of making titles. Wallpaper designs 
(Fig. 47), paper napkins, and covers from travel circu- 
lars (Fig. 48), all make excellent background materials. 
Napkins with pickles used for letters would fit in nicely 
with a picnic picture ; wallpaper and the travel circulars 
could be selected to fit the theme of a vacation film. 

Titles should not be written with the idea of de- 
scribing each scene to follow; rather they should be 
used to describe missing bits of action. Thus, the 
titles, 

“Ten Years Later” 
or 
“Next Day” 
indicate both the passage of time and that the story is 
going to continue with the omission of events unimpor- 
tant to the story. The above titles could be eliminated 
by a few feet of picture. In the first case, pages could 
be lettered, starting, say, with 1931, and numbered con- 
secutively up to 1941; a movie could be made of these 
sheets being quickly torn from the calendar, pausing 
for an instant on the last one, 1941. The audience 
would then be given the illusion of the passage of ten 
years. In the second case, a close-up picture could be 
made of the face of a clock, and the hands could be 
spun around quickly to show the passage of day. This 
trick can also be used advantageously to show the pass- 
ing of minutes or a few hours. Thus, these titles could 
be replaced by clever application of cinematic tech- 
nique. ‘Titles like this: 
— And in the meantime — 
or 
— And while the band played on — 

both refer to a “cut-back” or indicate that some other 
event or bit of action is taking place at the same time 
as the story action just shown. Here again these titles 
could be eliminated by a close-up, the face of the clock 
with hands turning backwards, or by flashing directly 
back to the action taking place, occasionally flashing in 
a short scene (1 to 1% ft. long) of the band still playing. 

Remember that in telling a story you must plan to 
hold the interest of your audience from the beginning 
to the end. To achieve this, your story must be told 
clearly. In telling a story in movies, the picture should 
follow the focal points of interest. Therefore, the titles 
likewise should be so placed as to anticipate in advance 
any possible misunderstanding on the part of the audi- 
ence of the subject at hand. With such an arrangement 
there is no jarring force or disturbing factors to change 


the trend of thought of the audience. It may often be 
found, after titles have been prepared, that if they are 
carefully studied many of them can be eliminated by 
the substitution of a few well-chosen short scenes, such 
as those recommended. 

There are, however, many picture subterfuges which 
can be used to carry on the theme of the story. Close- 
up shots of street signs, direction signs, road maps, ani- 
mated charts, maps, drawings, etc., when properly 
placed, may each have a definite significance. A scene 
showing a feed bag being put on a horse indicates noon 
or mealtime. A close-up of puffs of steam rising from 
a whistle likewise indicates noon or quitting time. A 
close-up of an alarm clock ringing, a rooster crowing, 
a milkman delivering milk all indicate early morning. 
A shot of a cloudy, threatening sky suggests rain or 
a storm. A shot of a sunset made across a quiet body 
of water suggests peace, calm, and safety. 

Black-and-white titles are not appropriate for use 
with color movies; color titles should, therefore, be 
made on Kodachrome film or by tinting or toning the 
black-and-white titles various colors. Red-tinted titles 
can be used before the scene of a fire. Red also sug- 
gests excitement, anger, and danger, and is a highly 
emotional color. A sequence of night scenes can be 
preceded by a title tinted purple or dark blue. These 
colors suggest night, mystery, cold, etc. Thus, titles of 
all colors can be employed to help express or influence 
the mood of the scene to follow. A few rules might be 
suggested to assist one in properly titling his movie 
films. 


1. A title should express one idea clearly and concisely. 

2. Titles should average about 10 words with a maximum 
of 20 words. 

3. Approximately 1 second should be allowed for each 3 
words. While this time allowance will permit a rapid 
reader to read the title through about twice on projec- 
tion, it must be borne in mind that there may be a great 
many slow readers in an average audience. 

4. Use short, simple everyday words easily read and un- 
derstood. 

5. While regular grammatical punctuation can apply, the 
use of dashes at the beginning and end of a title helps to 
make it fit into the story. A title started with a capital 
letter and ending with a period often produces a break. 

6. Titles should be so written that they do not reveal the 
action that is to follow. A good test as to the necessity 
of a title is to consider whether or not it does describe 
the action that follows. If it does, in most cases, it can 
be eliminated. 

7. It is advisable for interest and good showmanship not to 
splice two titles together. If possible, always have a 
scene or two between titles. There are, of course, 
exceptions to this rule. For instance at the beginning 
of a film, the main title is usually followed by the names 
of the cast, director, cameraman, etc. This, however, is 
not objectionable. When two or more titles are placed 
together in the middle of the picture, it usually produces 
a “let down” to the story interest. 

8. Humor and wisecracks should be injected into the titles, 
only as far as they refer to the scene or scenes that fol- 
low. Otherwise such humor is superfluous and may 
detract from the picture interest. 

9. One should refrain from using cartoons on titles—also 
the use of a lot of hand decorating on the title border. 
Titles should be made short, simple in design, and in 
good word arrangement or composition. 

10. The letters should be made following the broad style. 
Thin letters are not only difficult to photograph but also 
are not as legible as the more common type faces. 

11. Titles should be made so that the background will be 
darker than the letters. When dark letters are used on 
a light background, there is considerable flare from the 
projection screen. The flashes of bright screen also 


cause some eye strain and fatigue and add a jarring note 
to the picture. 

12. If you make your own titles, care should be exercised to 
see that the printing on the title card is level with the 
camera. Titles running up or downhill add a jarring 
note to the story. 

13. Correct exposure is important in making titles; over- 
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and underexposure decrease legibility. Titles should 
also be accurately focused and of proper contrast to be 
read easily on the screen. 


While it is difficult to furnish any specific informa- 
tion relative to the exposure for titles, either in Koda- 
chrome or black-and-white, usually the exposure guide 
which is supplied with the film or the exposure meter 
can be used with a certain degree of accuracy. Since 
the lights for photographing titles indoors are usually 
placed relatively close to the title board, and since quite 
often such lights are used in desk lamps instead of 
floodlamp reflectors, it is obvious that their general in- 
tensity characteristics would change. Also, since in 
photographing titles there are no deep shadows to 
penetrate, and since the cards on which the titles are 
printed may be either very light or dark, it is obvious 
that a considerable difference can occur due to these 
factors. Of course, the most reliable and accurate 
method of determining title exposure is to reserve the 
last 5 or 10 feet on a roll of Type A Kodachrome and 
expose it on the title card at a number of diaphragms 
both sides of an assumed correct exposure. For in- 
stance, if the exposure meter or exposure guide says 
that the exposure should be about f 8, make a short test 
(a foot or so) at f 5.6, and another at f 6.3, or half-way 
between f 5.6 and f 8, the next at f 8, another test be- 
tween f 8 and f 11, and a final one at f 11. When the 
film is returned from processing, it will be an easy mat- 
ter to determine which of the several test exposures 
produced the most pleasing result so far as the color 
quality of the title is concerned. 

When making titles out of doors, the regular expo- 
sure which applies on any scene of similar color and 
under similar lighting conditions would prevail. Under 
these circumstances it is relatively easy to make titles 
with daylight. However, it is often much more difficult 
to line up the titles accurately so that they do not run 
up- or down-hill when projected on the screen. This 
is very important, because titles made this way are 
annoying to look at. So care must be taken in making 
outdoor titles to see that the tripod or title card holder 
cannot slip once the framing and focus have been 
adjusted. 

Now let us turn our attention to the editing of the 
film. The general tendency among most amateurs is to 
keep their picture scenes much too long. They have the 
feeling that after all it’s their film and they like it, so 
why bother about what someone else might think. Of 
course, that’s the wrong perspective in good editing. 
Usually someone else can do a better job of cutting our 
own pictures than we can ourselves. An outsider will 
have a fresh perspective on the story as a whole and not 
be particularly attached to any “pet” scene. However, 
in color movies of miscellaneous scenes—flowers, land- 
scapes, etc.—a scene can be cut 50 per cent longer than 
if made in black-and-white. A good rule to follow is to 
cut a scene just where the important action starts and 
again just where it ends. Any unimportant action on 
the screen before or after the essential action provides 
a “letdown,” inasmuch as it causes one to lose interest 
in the picture momentarily. The picture should be cut 
to move swiftly, and convey only the points of interest 
to the audience. 

Cutting or editing moving pictures is somewhat 
similar to editing a story. A film or story is first assem- 
bled in more or less its proper continuity. Then the 
material is gone over, words changed, phases rewritten, 
paragraphs and often several pages deleted. In the 
case of a story or article, this goes on 4 or 5 times. The 
htth draft is usually corrected for punctuation, gram- 
matical construction, etc. The same principles hold 
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true with the editing of movies. It is not the first 
assembly and cutting that count so much as the last. 
In the first 2 or 3 cuttings, entire scenes or parts of 
scenes are deleted. In the final editing, perhaps only 
2 or 3 picture frames or at least no more than 6 or 8 
inches of film will be removed. Editing to this fine 
degree will depend somewhat upon the tempo of the 
picture. A picture in which the general tempo is slow 
won't show the effect of superfluous inches of film, but 
a picture made in a rapid tempo must be cut to a fine 
degree to hold interest. 

The technique of cutting and editing is something 
that has to develop or grow on one. It must come from 





Fig. 49. A film splicer and rewind is the first requirement for editing. 


experience; it can’t be acquired overnight. Usually, 
one finds that the experience gained from editing one 
picture makes the next one easier. At first it is a mat- 
ter of “cut and try” to the inexperienced, while the 
experienced person may have a well-edited picture 
after the first or second cutting. 

The essential apparatus required for editing is a 
rewind and splicer (Fig. 49). A film viewer is a valu- 
able accessory because with it one can see an enlarged 
image of the film in a viewing device without project- 
ing the film in a projector. A small magnifier is help- 
ful in reading titles in the hand and in doing careful 
editing. All of these editing accessories are standard 
stock items and are available at all dealers. If one 
plans on making his own titles, a title outfit should be 
included in the equipment. The technique of using 
such new equipment is easily learned from the compre- 
hensive instructions included. 

Titling and editing movie films is not complicated or 
difficult. The most difficult part is making up one’s 
mind to get started. Usually the job looms huge be- 
cause most of us let our films accumulate for several 
years before starting. Once the mind is made up, it 
is only a matter of a few weeks before all films are in 
shape for showing. Regardless of progress made in 
editing old films, the new ones should be titled and 
edited as fast as they are made. The pride and satis- 
faction gained by the editing and titling of one’s films 
is ample reward for the time and effort required. For 
then, and only then, are the real values of one’s pictures 
properly presented. 

As amateur movie makers we should never lose 
sight of the fact that our work is judged entirely by 
what our audience sees on the screen. Regardless of 
how much technical ability we may have, it is only the 
end result—the finished picture—that will gain the 
respect and admiration of those who view our work. 





CHAPTER IX 


PROJECTION AND GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Light Source—Projection Data— 
The Projection Screen—Helpful Hints 


NE of the most important factors to consider in 

amateur color movies, and probably the one given 
the least attention, is the projection or presentation of 
the finished film. 

The big problem in the projection of amateur films 
is to get enough light through the optical parts of the 
projector to produce a picture of reasonable size. The 
first limiting factor is the picture aperture in the film 
gate; this aperture behaves like an iris diaphragm of 
a known f value in the optical system. The chief prob- 
lem in optical design is to collect as much as possible 
of the light emitted by the lamp and concentrate the 
rays to a beam of proper size so that all of it will pass 
uniformly through the picture aperture (see Fig. 50). 
Doubling the wattage of a lamp does not necessarily 
double the resulting screen brightness. As lamp watt- 
ages are increased the filament area is likewise in- 
creased in area, which would again necessitate change 
in the optical design of the system. 

The optical system is usually built around a lamp 
of a definite filament size and wattage. Condenser 
lenses are selected of such size and focal lengths as 
will enable them to collect as much of the light as 
possible and concentrate it down to a cone the size of 
the picture aperture. A concave mirror is usually 
placed back of the lamp to reflect the back rays into 
the condenser system. The mirror images of the fila- 
ments are adjusted so as to appear between the direct 
images of the lamp filaments. A piece of paper placed 
in front of the projector lens, at such a distance that 
the filaments will be in focus on it, will show whether 
or not direct and reflected images of the lamp filaments 
are all passing through the center of the projection lens 
and if they are on the optical axis. This, of course, is 
the ideal adjustment. 

Another factor of importance is the elimination of 
the heat radiated by the lamp. The higher the wattage 
of the lamp employed, the greater the amount of heat 
to be dissipated. A fan blower together with good 
lamp-house design solves most of this difficulty with 
the standard wattage lamps employed. A safety shut- 
ter is an essential part of the system. The safety 
shutter must be controlled by the speed of the projec- 
tor, so that, as the projector slows down or stops, the 
shutter will immediately drop into place between the 
beam of light and the film aperture, preventing the in- 
tense beam of light from melting or damaging the film. 

The projection lens is the bottle-neck of the motion 
picture art, for through it is poured the excellence of 
any motion picture. The best picture technically will 
never appear on the screen any better than the quality 
and condition of the projection lens will permit. The 
lens should be cleaned carefully and often. Dust, oil, 
and fingerprint smudges all contribute toward inferior 
projection. 

The fast moving parts of the pulldown mechanism 
require oil—not so much oil that it spatters over parts 
not requiring it. A little oil applied often is much bet- 
ter than overoiling at great intervals. 

The screen size to which a picture can be projected 
is determined by the screen brightness. Screen bright- 


ness is determined by the character of the screen sur- 
face and the wattage of the lamp employed. 
be assumed that all color motion pictures, 
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made on 35 mm film for use in the theater or on 16 
mm or 8 mm film for use in the home, will have a cer- 
tain average color or dye image density and color con- 
trast. Therefore, in order for pictures to be of average 
brightness on projection, there must be a definite 
screen brightness to start with. 

Screen brightness is measured in units known as 
foot-candles and foot-lumens. The foot-candle repre- 
sents the intensity of light on the screen, the foot- 
lumen the amount of light reflected back to the audi- 
ence. It has been found that in theaters about 7 to 10 
foot-candles illumination are required for pictures of 
average density. These data conform very closely with 
tests made for 16 mm and 8 mm pictures. 

The following table shows the maximum screen 
sizes that should be used with lamps of different watt- 
age: 





Professional 
Size of film 35 mm __16mm 8 mm 
Projector lamp carbon arc ~ 750-watt 500-watt 
Screen size 12x16 ft. 45x60 in. 22x30 in. 


Magnification 192 x 150 x 150 x 
Screen brightness* 7 to 12 f.c. 7 to 12 f.c. 8.75 f.c. 


*Screen brightness is measured in foot-candles. 


The terms foot-candles and foot-lumens are units of 
measurement used by the scientist in measuring quan- 
tities of light. Most amateurs are not equipped with 
instruments for taking such measurements, and should 
be guided by the recommendations of the projector and 
lamp manufacturers in selecting a screen size. The 
table above is merely to show the relationship between 
the screen brightness obtained in the theater as com- 
pared to that which the amateur can obtain with his 
equipment. It also shows the relative magnification 
that these three different sizes of film are subjected to 
in obtaining a satisfactory projected picture size. 

In arriving at a suitable standard for 16 mm and 
8 mm film, the type of screen surface employed must be 
considered. Each type of surface will require a certain 
minimum number of foot-candles for proper picture 
brightness. The following recommendations are made: 


Specular Aluminum Beaded Glass Matte Surface 








Screens creens Screens 
will require __will require __will require 
3 to 5 f.c. 6 to 10 f.c. 12 to 20 f.c. 
(recommended) 


From these data it is easy to determine the picture 
or screen size possible for either 16 or 8 mm film with 
any given type of screen and known lamp wattage. In 
the case of the 8 mm size film the proper size picture 
with a beaded screen is 22 x 30 inches. With this size 
screen and a 500-watt lamp in the projector, the screen 
brightness is about 8.75 foot-candles, which is normal. 
Now, if we enlarge the 8 mm film 200 times on a 30 x 40 
inch screen, the screen brightness will drop to about 
4.9 foot-candles. wigure 51 shows the difference in 
size between the 22 x 30 inch and 30 x 40 inch screen. 
This amount of light is not sufficient to produce pic- 
tures of sparkling quality on the beaded screen. For 
this size of picture the specular aluminum screen 
should be used. For average home use the 22 x 30 
screen size is highly satisfactory. One should be more 
concerned with showing a good picture of proper 
brightness than a large one which is too dim for normal 
vision. 

In the projection of Kodachrome there are a num- 
ber of varying conditions that might affect the final 
result. Kodachrome pictures appear at their best when 
projected in a darkened room. Stray daylight or arti- 
ficial light falling on the screen reduces the color con- 
trast and dilutes or degrades the colors of the picture. 
Pictures should not be projected to a size larger than 
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the wattage of the projection lamp in the projector 
used was designed to handle. If a picture appears 
yellowish on the screen, it may be due to one of several 
reasons: either the screen is yellowish in color to start 
with—this can be checked by placing a piece of pure 
white paper or chalk up against it and comparing the 
two—or the line voltage may be low; the projection 





In an efficient projector light passes 
uniformly through the picture aperture as shown. 


Fig. 50. 


lamp may be blackened, which can be corrected by re- 
placement ; or the picture size is too great for the watt- 
age lamp employed. When any of these conditions is 
present, good color films can appear rather disappoint- 
ing. If all these factors are present and tend to ac- 
cumulate in one direction, the color quality of pictures 
will appear very yellowish. 

[f the screen is yellowish in color, it can sometimes 
be partly bleached out by placing it in the direct rays of 
the sun for a couple of days. The best remedy, how- 
ever, is a new screen. If the line voltage is low, the 
screen can be moved closer to the projector and a 
smaller size picture shown. This doesn’t correct for 
the color of the light, but the brighter picture on the 
screen helps to compensate for the slight error in ap- 
parent color. If the projection of too large a picture 
is the cause of the yellowishness of the screen, that is 
easily remedied by obtaining a smaller screen or show- 
ing a smaller picture on the present one. The projec- 
tion of a picture upon the projection screen is the final 
testing or proving ground for its dramatic and pic- 
torial value; a good screen of proper size and color is 
an asset and a worth-while investment. 

Modern cameras and projectors are built strongly 
enough to stand a great deal of misuse. However they 
will deliver their best performance only when given 
reasonable care. The camera lens should be examined 
before using, particularly if it has not been used for 
several days. Dust and moisture will accumulate on 
the lens and cause poor definition in the finished pic- 
ture. Care should be exercised when the camera is 
used on the sandy beaches. A great many cameras re- 
quire repair from fine sand getting in the gears and 
spring housing. 

Movie cameras should not be left in hot, dry places. 
Such treatment drys the lubrication from the mechan- 
ism and often drys the leather covering so that it be- 
comes brittle and breaks away from the metal camera 
We take our automobiles in once a month for 
change of oil, greasing, and a checkup which discloses 
that many minor adjustments are necessary in order to 


case, 
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obtain perfect performance. Why not form the habit 
of sending both camera and projector in for a general 
cleaning and checkup, at least once a year? The im- 
provements in picture quality and greater film mileage 
will more than justify the small cost. 

If the instruction book is followed carefully, the 
details of loading the camera, focusing, framing the 
picture in the finder, etc., are all clearly illustrated. 
Present-day movie cameras and projectors are really 
fine instruments. With reasonable care in their use 
they will produce excellent results and last for a great 
many years. In cold weather it is risky to take a cold 
camera into a warm, humid room. The lens will im- 
mediately steam over as do eye spectacles under sim- 
ilar circumstances. When returning into the cold air, 
care must be exercised to see that the lens is clear and 
clean before making additional pictures. If the lens is 
found to be dirty on its outer surfaces, it should be 
cleaned with lens cleaning tissue. The tissue can often 
be used more efficiently in reaching the entire surface 
of the lens by wrapping it around the wood end of a 
match or the eraser end of a lead pencil. Never use 
coarse, hard cloth in cleaning lenses. 

Another source of irritation is the accumulation of 
dust and fuzz in the film aperture of either camera or 
projector. When this occurs in the projector aperture 


or gate, it can be easily and quickly cleaned. When the 
dust accumulates in the camera aperture it is much 
more serious, for every frame of picture exposed will 
show a silhouette outline of such an accumulation. 
Therefore, it is very important to check the cleanliness 
of the camera aperture and film track. 

Care should be exercised in storing and humidify- 





Fig. 51. These are 22x30” and 30x40” motion picture screens. 


ing Kodachrome film. Over-humidification is apt to 
cause the gelatin image to become soft and tacky and 
adhere to the back of the next convolution on the reel. 
It might be said that, in general practice and with av- 
erage usage, keeping the films stored in a cool place is 
more important than humidification. Storage at a tem- 
perature of 40° to 45° F. and at 40 to 50% relative 
humidity is ideal. 

Caution should also be observed in cleaning Koda- 
chrome film. One should make sure that the cleaning 
fluid used does not contain any solvent, such as alcohol, 
which would dissolve some of the dye from the film and 
thus eventually cause some of the colors to disappear 
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or the picture to appear faded on projection. A film 
cleaning fluid obtained from a reliable dealer for use on 
Kodachrome film should be used if oil or grease are 
present on the film. If the film is dusty but not oily 
or greasy the regular cleaning plush used with clean- 
ing fluid can be used dry. However, it should be 
shaken out after every 25 feet of film so that any 
accumulation of dust will not scratch the film. 

It is now entirely practical to make satisfactory 
color as well as black-and-white duplicates from Koda- 
chrome originals. Anyone contemplating the use of a 
number of black-and-white duplicates should seriously 
consider making the original on Kodachrome film so 
that either black-and-white or Kodachrome duplicates 
could be made from it if required. In this way there 
would always be available one color print in addition 
to as many black-and-white copies as would be neces- 
sary. 

The function of the haze filter has often been mis- 
understood. In black-and-white photography, most of 
us think of a “haze filter” as one which eliminates visi- 
ble haze from the final picture. The Kodachrome Haze 
Filter is really an ultraviolet light-absorbing filter, and 
filters out not only the ultraviolet but also the near 
ultraviolet light as well. The near ultraviolet radia- 
tions would be transmitted by the camera lens and 
affect or expose the top layer of Kodachrome as though 
it were a visible blue-violet. Since we cannot see either 
the ultraviolet or the near ultraviolet light it is a mat- 
ter of conjecture for the most part as to when the haze 
filter should be used. It does not affect visible haze nor 
does it eliminate it from the picture as does the orange 
and red filters in black-and-white photography on pan- 
chromatic films. It is useful, however, in making pic- 
tures in high altitudes, in the tropics, aerial photogra- 
phy, snow scenes, or on dark, overcast days. Under 


these conditions there is usually more of the near ultra- 


violet light present than otherwise. Many color work- 
ers leave the haze filter on the camera for all pictures. 
There is no serious objection to this, and no damage 
will result in the color rendition of scenes where it 
would not ordinarily be used. 

Another error made by many amateurs is too much 
and too fast panoraming which has, since the inception 
of amateur movies, been a common and oftentimes an 
objectional fault. In order to improve the panoraming, 
whether in color or black-and-white, the following sug- 
gestions may be helpful: When filming stationary ob- 
jects—buildings, scenery, etc.—if it is necessary to pan- 
oram, do it very, very, very slowly. It should require 
an entire winding of the camera, about 15 feet of film, 
to cover about 60 degrees. The slower one panorams, 
the less conscious of it will be the audience, and the 
more effective the result. When filming moving ob- 
jects—speed boats, horse races, etc.—the object of 1n- 
terest should be kept in the center of the finder and the 
camera moved or panoramed at the proper speed to fol- 
low the subject and keep it at the same place in the 
finder in respect to the picture borders. True, the back- 
ground will appear to fly past on the screen, but the 
eye will follow the action of the moving object or ob- 
jects of interest, which will appear more or less station- 
ary on the screen in relation to the border of the pic- 
ture. 

One can almost imitate tripod steadiness with hand- 
held cameras by taking a proper stance and holding the 
movie camera as one would a gun. The feet should be 
well apart and the elbows pressed down to the sides. 
The camera is then pressed against the right cheek and 
the side of the nose in such a position that the right eye 
can see comfortably through the center of the finder 


eyepiece. Now if one must panoram, the body is in the 
best position to provide the camera with a steady base 
so that it will swing with the body in a smooth motion. 
In panoraming, the body is swung from the knees, hips, 
and trunk, with arms, head, and camera in a more or 
less rigid position. 

Owners of cameras with slow-motion speeds have 
an advantage when filming yacht races from boats in a 
choppy sea, football games, scenes from airplanes, or 
any subjects where there is fast motion either in the 
subject or in the vehicle supporting the camera. When 
the fast action of a sport game is slowed down, every 
detail of action becomes easier to follow and the picture 
is dramatically improved ; when pictures are made from 
a boat or airplane which is rocking or moving rapidly 
past an interesting subject, greater footage of smooth 
action can be obtained by operating the camera at the 
slow-motion speed. 

When making pictures on a windy day with a hand- 
held camera it is advisable to try to brace the body 
against some solid object such as a fence, tree, or pole 
—otherwise the wind will cause the body to sway, add- 
ing a new factor of movement. 

In the making of black-and-white movies we learned 
that about four feet of film was sufficient for the aver- 
age close-up where there: was little action. When film- 
ing with Kodachrome, the addition of color stimulates 
a desire to see the subject on the screen for a greater 
period of time, so about six to eight feet of film should 
be the average length of a color close-up, and longer if 
there is action of continued interest. 

Another factor which contributes to better pictures 
is the sequence of approach toa situation. Many movie 
makers expose an entire roll of film of small objects 75 
or more feet from the camera. This is known as a long- 
shot or distant view. The interest value of all pictures, 
both from the pictorial as well as the cinematic point 
of view, is enhanced many times by a goodly mixture 
of medium shots, semi-close-ups, and close-ups in addi- 
tion to the longer views. Remember that perspective 
and camera angles are also important factors in adding 
the professional story-telling touch to amateur films. 
Any subject, regardless of how many times it has been 
filmed before, will make an interesting picture if it is 
filmed from a new angle—a new perspective. 

Color picture results should not be judged by exam- 
ining the film in the hand by daylight. To start with, 
the blue of daylight is the wrong color for viewing, and 
the small frames will appear too saturated in color. 
Only when a film is enlarged to its proper size with the 
correct color of light on a screen of proper size and 
color in a darkened room are the colors presented in 
their proper contrast and saturation. 





In this discussion of color it has been our aim to 
point out a few of the many variables that can affect 
the quality of color movies. Perhaps some movie makers 
who have been hasty in judging certain of their color 
picture results will, in the future, stop to analyze the 
picture more carefully before arriving at a decision as 
to what may be wrong. 

Kodachrome film is as universal in its possibilities 
as black-and-white, and I believe you will agree now 
that it is just as easy, if not easier in many respects, to 
use. It provides the average amateur movie enthusiast 
with a means of making excellent color pictures, and 
the advanced or more serious worker with a tool for 
cinematic expression and experimentation, the limits 
of which are bound only by the limits of the human 
mind. 

PRINTED IN U. S. A. 
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Have you a focal-plane 
camera? Here’s a flash 
bulb that’s tailor- 
made for you. Amaz- 
ing new G-E MAZDA 
Photoflash lamp No. SIX brings you 
Midget convenience and top-notch 
flash performance for synchroniza- 
tion with most focal- plane cameras. 


Flash shot after shot in quick succession 
... for you can carry up to 30 lamps 
in one pocket . . . always ready for 
prize flash shots. 


You get plenty of light. Use G-E No. 
SIX in the new concentrating reflec- 
tors and you can equal the perform- 
ance of larger lamps. 


Extra long flash duration assures uni- 
form density over the whole negative. 


st a supply of these new focal-plane 
lidgets and get a new thrill from 
ash photography! 


Want close-ups? Try 
27 the new SPEED 
i Midget...G-E 
nig \ MAZDA Photoflash 
lamp SM. On open 
flash, it gives you the effect of a 
1/200 shutter setting. It’s a “whiz” 
for all close-ups, action shots of 
babies, children, and pets... 
clinical photography. It’s a big help 
when you want to use larger stop 
openings. Because it peaks 4 times 
faster, it requires synchronizer 
adjustment or new equipment. 


Typical time-light curves of G-E MAZDA Midgets 








For all ‘round use 
with front shutter syn- 
chronization scores of 
press photographers 
say there’s no better 
lamp than Midget G-E MAZDA 
Photoflash lamp No. 5. It’s handy 
in size and it packs an amazing 
punch of light. In multiple flash, 
it offers you a wealth of sparkling 
possibilities. Try it on your 
toughest shot and you'll always keep 


a supply handy! 


GE MAZDA 


PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 
GENERAL (46 ELECTRIC 











| VMAGINE MAKING FULL-COLOR “STILLS” —as bril- 


liant and gay and beautiful, when shown on your 


home sereen, as the one you see here. 

(Any owner of a Kodak Bantam / 4.5 or a 35-mm. 
camera such as the Kodak 35 can make color “stills” with 
Kodachrome Film, at surprisingly low cost. With Koda- 
chrome, the initial cost is the whole cost— your finished 
transparencies, in slides all ready to project on your own 
home screen, are paid for when you buy your film. 

(sk your dealer to show you cameras loading with this 
wonderful full-color film, and to project sample “stills” 
for you... Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


KODACHROME FILM 


Eastman’s film for gorgeous full-color “stills “ 


These Kodaks make full-color KODACHROME “stills” 


as well as pictures in black-and-white 


~ P 


$1450 Kodak 35 f/5.6 


Compact, smart, convenient-to- 
carry. Precision construction. 
Kodak 35 //4.5—$24.50. Kodak 
35 {/3.5—$33.50; with Coupled 
Range Finder, $47.50. 


$2950 Kodak Bantam f/4.5 


So small it fits the palm of your 
hand; fast, versatile, easy-to 
operate. A precision miniature 


For Projection... 
Kodaslide Projector Model 1- 
small, efficient, thoroughl« 
pendable. Complete w’ 
lamp, 11 )4-ft. cord, pl 





